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Smooth Sailing ‘im sack to finished loaf 


Ry 


In these strenuous times, many bakers are 
having their troubles in keeping production on 
an even keel. 

Shop schedules are crowded, to meet insistent 
demands for more baked goods. Experienced 
bakery help may still be hard to find. 

Under such conditions, you’ll appreciate more 
than ever the uniform, trouble-free performance 
of Pillsbury’s Bakery Patents. Whatever formu- 
las, methods, and equipment you use, there’s a 
Pillsbury Patent that’s precision-milled to meet 
your particular set of requirements . . . and 


constantly bakery-tested to keep its quality 
changeless. 

Wouldn’t this be a good time to put Pillsbury 
Patents to work stabilizing and smoothing out 
production in your shop? 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc., General Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. 


PILLSBURY’ 


BAKERY PATENTS 
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SOMETIMES 
ONE IS NOT ENOUGH: 






Everyone knows you can’t row a boat with 
only one oar. If this young man is trying to steer a straight 

course he’d better get another and do the job right with two oars. As 
a matter of fact, in most cases two can do much better than one. 
Take your own job for example, you know that only the com- 

bined skills of the Master Baker and the Master Miller can give you 

the results you want and must have in your baking. Only hard 

spring wheat from northern America—the world’s finest grain—is 

the best to make the flour you want in your shop. This finest 

of wheat, plus the “Master Milling” process of the 
Cannon Valley Milling Company combine to pro- 
duce full strength flour with the high rising qualities 
which enable you to bake the finest loaf every 

day, every month. Full flavored, golden crusted 


bread is a certainty with Uniform—Dependable— Cc f+ Re ie] © id VA L L 2 H 
Economical Cannon Valley spring wheat flours. 
MILLING CO. 


Let’s combine our talents. Between the 
two of us we'll bake that better loaf. 

GENERAL OFFICES - CHAMBER OF COMMERCE - MINNEAPOLIS 

Master Baker—Master Miller .. . 

MILL AT CANNON FALLS, MINN. 


A Perfect Combination 







N al <i sf. 
Well Known CANNON VALLEY Spring Wheat Flours as »> c 
VANITY FAIR - TELEPHONE - MARITIME ‘EP's _jhty NS 


‘4 ml 
INVADER of 
(HIGLUTEN) iP 1 IK 
: Se. 
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| | MERCK 
ENRICHMENT 
WAFERS 


give you these 
weeded 
advantages 





Merck Enrichment Wafers The Merck method of pro- Required levels are facili- 

« dissolve rapidly, yielding a » duction provides you with » tated by the use of Merck 
suspension of extremely fine wafers of satinlike appearance, Enrichment Wafers because 
particles. This promotes uni- free from chips and dust. they are manufactured under 
form distribution of all enrich- rigid specifications and their en- 
ment ingredients. richment content is laboratory _ 

controlled. 














These Merck Wafers conform to minimum levels 
recommended by the Scientific Advisory Com- 
mittee, American Institute of Baking. 


* 


Merck Enrichment Wafers are available from your 
yeast distributor. Stocks also are carried at 


RAHWAY, N. J. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
DALLAS, TEX. CHICAGO, ILL. 
SEATTLE, WASH. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 





MERCK & CO., Inc. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 


New York, N. Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Louis, Mo. + Elktun, Va. + Chicago, Ill. - Los Angeles, Calif. 
In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal e Toronto e Valleyfield 
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~ TOPPER 


Year in and year out TOPPER 
holds its high place among the 


best bakery flours because it is 














precision milled for precision bak- 
ing. With TOPPER in the dough, 
shop schedules run like clockwork 
every day. Its uniformity is care- 
fully and constantly checked by 
laboratory and baking tests. 


Bake “TOPPER” Straight 


THE MOORE-LOWRY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Capacity, 4,000 Sacks (Mills at Coffeyville, Kansas) SRS ITT, MO: 


RRR NN 8 PLIES LEER LILES ETD REID LOE ANOLE SOIREE NEGBA SETAE INN ERSTE AERE ARNT AT TICLE 
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“KELLY’S FAMOUS” 


Milled exclusively from scientifically The safety of your bread 


selected varieties of finest hard wheat 





under constant Laboratory Control. b us i ness | ] pe n d s On the 











extra assurance of none but 


the finest flour. You can 


Flour Milling Capacity depend on KELLY’S FAMOUS 

5000 Sacks for that. Its proven baking 
Grain Storage Capacity 

1,000,000 Bushels merits throughout many 


years is our pledge to you 
that KELLY’S FAMOUS will 
always be the equal of the 








best flour you can buy. 








he WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON. KANSAS 
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Tudhids in Each Car... 


EAGLE RY-BATCH, Light 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Dark 


‘and... 


EAGLE RY-BATCH. Pumpernickel 


Refect Blends, Thoroughly Mixed, 
of the best types of Spring Wheat 
Clear and Rve Flours. Guarantee 
High and Uniform Quality and 
Uniform Baking Results. 


Ship with 
* DANIEL WEBSTER 


d 


*GOLD COIN - 


Hard Spring Wheat Patents 





Gagle ROLLER MILL COMPANY 


Dependable Since 1856 NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
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Do willing hands 7 Do scissors 
make a good milker? : make a barber? 
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Do nails | :  .,,and it takes more 
make a carpenter? ; than blueprints 











to make Bin-Aged”* flour 











Four years’ experience Bin-aging flour is 
behind Atkinson . . . experience whipping 
the problems of aeration, of time and 
temperature in storage . . . experience that 
pays off in Bin-aged flour milled to exact 
uniformity, delivered to you fully aged .. . 
ready for immediate use. 


ATKINSON MILLING. CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















*Registered trademark 
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a ee 4G Mitt Bat Baty to Bake 





he A 





The ever reliable uniformity of MADE-RITE 


flour comes from a scientific approach to the 
milling problem. Wheat varieties that com- 
pose MADE-RITE are chosen with experi- 
enced care, pre-tested under rigid chemical and 
baking analysis, and milled to constant accuracy 
guaranteed by exacting laboratory checks. 





KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 





Baeemees Right Because It. Is Made Rigiait 
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Conference to Air Wheat Problems 





Federation Alters 
Subsidy Position 
to Non-Committal 


Chicago, Ill.—The Millers National 
Federation position in favor of sub- 
sidy termination as provided in Regu- 
lation 4 has been changed to non- 
committal as between that plan and 
the proposal to end the subsidy for 
all mills alike on June 30. Action 
to that effect was taken by the fed- 
eration executive committee in re- 
sponse to a proposal submitted by 
mail by C. D. McKenzie, president 
of the federation. 

In his communication to the com- 
mittee, Mr. McKenzie pointed out 
that conditions affecting the end of 
the subsidy program had changed 
radically since Nov. 15, when the 
committee voted to favor termination 
according to Regulation 4 (which 
permits each mill on a forward sales 
basis to obtain subsidy after termina- 
tion on his unfilled orders to the ex- 
tent that he had an unfilled order 
balance on Nov. 30, 1943). This posi- 
tion has been opposed by various 
millers, especially in Texas and Okla- 
homa. 

When the question was discussed 
at the Nov. 15 meeting, it was gener- 
ally believed that the flour subsidy 
plan would end in the near future and 
in fact government officials were then 
looking into the possibility of an 
early termination. This picture 
changed completely soon after that 


date, and now it is quite evident that 
the time when bread ceilings can be 
increased overshadows all other fac- 
tors in determining when the subsidy 
program will end. 

Also, the heavy purchases of flour 
and wheat by foreign nations in late 
November and early December have 
contributed substantially to far- 
reaching changes in the flour trade. 
This is indicated by the fact that 
many Washington observers believe 
that the administration will ask Con- 
gress to extend the life-of the sub- 
sidy program after June 30, and in 
that event it is believed that the flour 
subsidy would be the first to be con- 
tinued. Under these conditions, Mr. 
McKenzie believes that a controversy 
within the industry over means of 
ending a program which is not too 
likely to be ended in the near future 
is pointless. 





INDUSTRY REPRESENTATIVES 
* 


Committee members who will rep- 
resent the milling and grain indus- 
tries at the Jan. 10 meeting include: 
W. H. Mills of General Mills, Inc., 
chairman of the millers’ group; E. W. 
Reed, Shellabarger Mill and Elevator 
Co; C. D. McKenzie, McKenzie Mill- 
ing Co; E. F. Merrill, Moore-Lowry 
Flour Mills Co; H. H. Cate, Tex-O- 
Kan Flour Mills Co; Frank Theis, 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co; F. 
Peavey Heffelfinger, F. H. Peavey & 
Co., Ray Barnes, Tidewater Grain 
Co; E. J. Grimes, Cargill, Inc., A. 
Nielsen, Farmers’ Co-operative Asso- 
ciation. 





DOMESTIC AND EXPORT WHEAT 
REQUIREMENTS MAIN SUBJECT 


Federation and Grain Representatives to Meet Jan. 10 
With Agriculture, State Departments and AAR 
Officials—Wheat Need Figures Compiled 


By JoHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


Washington, D. C.—The co-ordi- 
nated effort of the government, the 
milling industry and the grain trade 
will be brought into action to attain 
an export goal of 225,000,000 bus of 
wheat—in terms of wheat and flour 
—during the first six months of 1946 
to fill this country’s share in a total 
wheat bill amounting to over 12,- 
000,000 tons, which still is far short 
of the indicated world demand for 
this grain during this period. 

Our domestic export goal for wheat 
is set at 30,000,000 bus monthly for 
the first six months of the new year, 
while flour exports will reach 6,500,- 
000 bus in terms of wheat. This lat- 
ter figure represents the anticipated 
excess milling capacity over and 
above domestic requirements. Such 
portion of the export wheat goal 
that is not attained each month po- 
tentially could be translated into 
terms of flour, but government offi- 
cials doubt that the mills can sur- 
pass the estimated flour goal. 

The stated world wheat bill as ap- 
proved by the Combined Food Board 





Millers’ Wheat Stocks Survey Data 


Expected to Show Desperate Plight 


Washington, D. C.—A_ nation-wide 
survey of present wheat stocks owned 
by the flour milling industry is under 
way~and the results will be present- 
ed to government agencies in Wash- 
ington Jan. 10, when a committee of 
the Millers National Federation 
meets with various government offi- 
cials who have a hand in the wheat 
market situation. 

Milling industry representatives 
will be expected to present, estimates 
of their wheat requirements for do- 
mestic and export purposes. From 


the export side, the Office of Flour 
Co-ordinator of the federation will 
present an estimate of excess mill- 
ing capacity available for the export 
program. This function of the federa- 
tion has been operating under ex- 
treme difficulties arising from the in- 
ability of southwestern mills to ob- 
tain wheat and the uncertainty over 
the future of the flour subsidy. 


Mills Hope for Assurance 


Millers have been unable to hedge 
their positions and have been reluc- 





PMA Buying 130,000,000 Lbs 
of Hard, Soft Wheat Flour 


Washington, D. C.—Requests have been circulated to mills by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration for a total of 130,000,000 Ibs of hard 
and soft wheat flour for the account of the United Nations Relief Rehabilita- 
tion Administration for acceptance this week and next. 

Of the total 50,000,000 Ibs is hard wheat flour for January shipment 
through gulf ports, with the acceptance of offers scheduled for Jan. 4. An- 
other 50,000,000 Ibs of hard wheat flour is wanted for shipment from east 
coast ports, with awards to be made Jan. 8. 

The remaining 30,000,006 Ibs is soft wheat flour for January shipment 
through both east coast and gulf ports. Awards on the soft wheat con- 


tracts will be made Jan. 7. 


The PMA soon will be in the market for an additional 365,000,000 Ibs 
of flour for UNRRA account, but the requisition has not officially been 
cleared. A little later, the PMA will buy 67,200,000 Ibs of soybean flour. 


tant to book flour business until they 
have wheat. It is hoped that as a 
result of the Jan. 10 conference defi- 
nite assurances will be made to the 
millers that wheat will be available 
for their domestic milling require- 
ments and such export business as 
they can handle. This is a point of 
more than casual importance to the 
flour miller, as it is pointed out that 
if the wheat export goal is not at- 
tained additional flour business will 
be available if the milling capacity 
exists. Inversely, however, lost flour 
tonnage cannot be translated into 
wheat export. 

The figures are expected to reveal 
the desperate plight of flour millers 
whose wheat supply is believed in- 
sufficient to carry them through Jan- 
uary at the present rate of opera- 

(Continued on page 85.) 


includes all claimants including the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration, but excluding 
Japan. While this approved bill falls 
considerably short of each nation’s 
individual requirement, it represents 
adjustments reflecting a variety of 
considerations within the nations in- 
volved. 

To give some idea of how these ad- 
justments were reached it is pointed 
out that in regard to France, for ex- 
ample, a larger cut in the original 
requisition was necessary as the 
original was based on nonrationed 
bread. It is expected that the 
French share in the present division 
of the world wheat export supply will 
be based on the resumption of bread 
rationing. 

On the other hand it is not believed 
that the Italian wheat adjustment 
was as large percentage-wise as that 
of France as Italian distribution of 
bread is on a ration control basis 
and the total daily ration was consid- 
erably lower than that of France. 
For each nation similar adjustment 
had to be made and they involve a 
wide variety of causes, political and 
otherwise. 


Comprehensive Conference Planned 


During the past week the govern- 
ment and trade machinery has been 
getting into high gear to reach the 
30,000,000-bu export goal. On Jan. 
10 there will be a full dress 
session between top United States 
Department of Agriculture officials, 
State Department representatives 
and Office of Price Administration 
Officials, flour industry officials led 
by Herman Fakler of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, grain trade indus- 
try representatives from Kansas City 
and Minneapolis and officials from 
the Association of American Railroads 
to disclose domestic milling require- 
ments for wheat and to reveal the 
government plans to move wheat to 
export position. 

The entire program will be under 
the executive leadership of Captain 
Conway of the War Shipping Admin- 
istration, who will be the over-all 
boss. 

Preliminary plans which were dis- 

(Continued on page 84.) 





No Increase in Wheat Ceilings, 
OPA Says in Answer to Rumor 


Washington, D. C.—Ceiling prices 
on wheat will not be increased at 
this time, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration announced Dec. 28. 

Officials of the pricing agency said 
that reports had been “widely cir- 
culated in the trade’ that there 
would be an increase in the maximum. 


“This announcement is being made 
to correct that impression,” the of- 
ficial release stated, adding that 
“present ceilings reflect parity to 
growers as required by the Emer- 
gency Price Control Act as amended. 
No increase is anticipated under pres- 
ent conditions.” 
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OCTOBER FLOUR PRODUCTION 


SETS AN ALL-TIME RECORD 


Census Bureau Reports -24,805,487 Sacks Regular and 
204,436 Sacks Granular — Cumulative Total of 
92,469,193 Sacks Far Above Last Year 


Production of regular flour by 
United States mills during October, 
1945, set an all-time record of 24,- 
805,487 sacks, motivated by the ac- 
celerated rate of foreign buying after 
V-J Day, according to figures released 
last week by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus. In addition to this output of 
regular flour, 204,436 sacks of granu- 
lar flour were produced. 

The previous high rate of regular 
flour production occurred in May, 
1945, when 23,375,884 sacks were 
made, along with 1,487,022 sacks of 
granular flour. The October produc- 
tion was up over 2,593,200 sacks as 
compared with the September grind, 
and exceeded the 1944 October out- 
put by 3,485,294 sacks. 

The cumulative production of reg- 
ular flour for the first four months 
of this crop year was 92,469,193 
sacks, exceeding the corresponding 
period of the previous crop year by 
12,670,479 sacks. For the July-Oc- 
tober, 1945, period, mills operated at 
an average of 77.8% of capacity in 
producing regular flour and at 80.5% 
of capacity in the combined produc- 
tion of regular and granular flour. 
This compares with 67.7% and 73.4%, 
respectively, in the previous corre- 
sponding period. 

Mills ground 57,751,854 bus of 
wheat in the record-breaking October 
regular flour output, bringing the 
total usage of wheat for the first four 
months of the crop year up to 216,- 
378,345 bus. A year ago in October, 
the wheat usage was 49,424,331 bus 
and the four-month grind absorbed 
184,900,176 bus. 


The average weight of wheat re-— 


quired per sack of regular flour in 
October was 139.7, as compared with 
140.2 in September and 139.1 in Oc- 
tober of 1944. For the first four 
months of the current crop year, the 
average was 140.4 lbs of wheat per 
sack, against 139 in the July-October 
period of 1944. 


Millfeed production per sack of 
flour in October was 40.5 Ibs, against 
40.8 in September and 39.8 in Octo- 
ber, 1944. The average for the July- 
October period in 1945 was 41 lbs, 
against 39.7 Ibs in the same months 
a year previous. Total production of 
millfeed in October was 1,003,713,092 
lbs from regular flour grindings, 
bringing the cumulative crop year to- 
tal to- 3,791,708,090 lbs, against 3,- 
169,098,307 lbs in the first four 
months of the 1944 erop year. 

Kansas continued as the leading 
state in flour production during Oc- 
tober, 1945, with 3,737,442 sacks, or 
14.7% of the nation’s total. Minne- 
sota was not far behind, with 3,471,- 
782 sacks, or 14% of the total, and 
New York ranked third, with 2,978,- 
019 sacks, or 12%. Other leading 
states were Missouri, with 8.3% of 
the total, Texas with 6.9%, Illinois 
with 5.3%, Washington with 4.8% 
and Oklahoma with 4.1%. 

The census production data for 
October was compiled from reports 
received from 918 firms operating 
1,039 mills, against 915 firms operat- 
ing 1,036 mills in September and 1,- 
014 mills in October, 1944. Of the 
1,039 mills reporting in October, 13 
reported the production of granular 
flour, one mill more than reported in 
September. Of the mills making 
granular flour, four, with a daily ca- 
pacity of 5,144 sacks, produced gran- 
ular flour exclusively. 

There were 66 mills, with a daily 
capacity of 25,505 sacks, idle during 
October, 1945, against 79 mills, with 
a daily capacity of 28,843 sacks, idle 
during September. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHEMICAL PLANT STARTED 

Bound Brook, N. J.—Work has, be- 
gun on the new plant of the Calco 
chemical division of the American 
Cyanamid Co., at Willow Island, W. 
Va. It is expected that the first 





CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT 


The Bureau of the Census of the United States Department of Commerce announces 
statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling products by months. These returns include 
only mills which are now manufacturing at the rate of 9,800 or more sacks of flour 


annually. 


For October, 1945, 918 companies report 1,039 mills, of which 66, with daily capacity 
of 25,505 sacks, were idle. Of the 1,039 mills which reported detailed production data at 
the biennial census of manufactures, 1939, 993 accounted for 92.5% of the total wheat 
flour, 218,282,705 sacks, reported for that year. In addition, 13 of these mills consumed 
500,171 bus of wheat in the production of 204,436 sacks of granular flour and 9,401,244 


lbs of offal. 


Lbs Pet. of 
wheat total 
—————Production—_ Daily wheat per capac- 
Month and year Mills re- Wheat Wheat flour ca- sack ity op- 
1945— porting ground, bus flour, sacks Offal,lbs pacity, sacks of flour erated 
ee ee 1,039 57,751,854 24,805,487 1,003,713,092 1,156,294 139.7 79.5 
September ........ 1,036 61,885,131 22,212,225 906,106,353 1,156,461 140.2 80.0 
MEMES hwo ba. 5'0: bee’ 1,034 54,459,964 23,204,530 957,240,751 1,153,178 140.8 74.5 
EE ae 1,034 52,281,396 22,246,951 924,647,894 1,152,041 141.0 77.2 
MT AES 6 sie ca bib so 1,032 53,434,569 22,849,684 942,823,189 1,154,438 140.3 76.1 
SS 1,031 54,540,859 23,375,884 964,507,495 1,150,585 140.0 78.1 
"SES Saas eee 1,030 50,627,019 21,701,725 886,298,677 1,153,274 140.0 75.3 
eRe pe 1,024 51,284,237 22,052,662 893,833,619 1,150,736 139.5 71.0 
February ......... 1,024 46,892,508 20,137,582 815,806,585 1,149,832 139.7 76.1 
ET Sb ods s0ac 1,024 61,287,310 21,997,511 894,085,489 1,147,837 139.9 73.7 
1944— 

December ........ 1,020 46,485,337 19,975,952 807,182,676 1,145,494 139.6 69.8 
November ........ 1,015 48,010,744 20,680,566 828,572,820 1,142,782 139.3 72.4 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT FOR 768 IDENTICAL MILLSt 

Pct. 

‘ Lbsof Lbsof of ca- 

-——Production—, Daily wheat wheat offal pacity 

Wheat Wheat Wheat flour, ca- per sack persack oper- 

October— ground, bus flour, sacks offal, lbs pacity sacks of flour offiour§ ated 
|S Re 54,835,592 23,581,035 951,196,624 1,048,732 139.5 40.3 83.3 
eee 48,348,231 20,867,715 830,478,974 1,042,377 139.0 39.8 77.0 
| ees 47,735,246 20,643,415 815,447,318 1,039,978 138.7 39.5 76.3 
So eae ee 46,474,949 20,062,601 794,248,817 1,017,348 139.0 39.6 73.0 
BOE ake s 0.0 sie 42,366,659 18,208,543 732,059,615 1,000,827 139.6 40.2 67.4 


tThe “identical” mills included in the above table are those which have reported regu- 
larly for each year since 1941. As the production by these mills accounted for 95.1% of 
the 24,805,487 sacks of regular wheat flour production reported by a total of 1,039 mills for 
October, 1945, the annual comparisons are fully significant. During October, 24 of these 
mills, with a daily capacity of 9,678 sacks, were idle. Since January 1, 1945, three mills 
have been dismantled, twelve out of business and four destroyed by fire. 


units will be completed by the end 
of 1946. The plant, which will cost 
approximately $3,000,000, will include 
manufacturing buildings, a warehouse 
and a steam plant. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


HAUCK SUCCEEDS HAUCK 

Martin G. Dumler, president, Chat- 
field & Woods Sack Co., Hyde Park, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, has announced the 
appointment of George F. Hauck, To- 
ledo, to take over the territory for- 
merly covered by his father, Claude 
A. Hauck, who died recently. His 
father had represented the company 
for over 40 years in northern Ohio 
and Michigan. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


OCTOBER RYE FLOUR 
GRIND 260,637 SACKS 


—<>— 
24 Mills Use 581,332 Bus Rye, Pro- 
duce 5,714,858 Lbs Offal, Cen- 
sus Bureau Reports 





Rye flour production in October, 
1945, totaled 260,637 sacks, the Bu- 
reau of the Census reports, which 
was 1.4% below the September out- 
put of 264,413 sacks. In August, the 
rye flour output was 336,196 sacks 
and in July it was 297,253 sacks. 
Reports on rye flour production were 
started in July, 1945, and no compar- 
isons for previous seasons are avail- 
able. 

Reports were received from 23 
mills making rye flour in October, 
against 24 in September, 24 in Au- 
gust and 23 in July. These plants 
ground 581,332 bus of rye in making 
the October output, against 598,060 
bus in September, 741,917 in August 
and 658,912 in July. 

Production of offal by rye mills in 
October amounted to 5,714,858 lbs, 
or 4.1% less than the September to- 
tal of 5,956,889 lbs. The August out- 
put of rye flour offal was 8,824,026 
Ibs and the July outturn totaled 6,- 
182,443 lbs. 


RYE FLOUR PRODUCTION 
The following table shows the produc- 
tion of rye flour in the United States as 
reported by the Bureau of the Census of 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce: 


Grain Flour Offal 

No. ground, output, produced, 

mills bus sacks tons 

June .... 35 654,068 297,655 3,216 
July .... 33 658,912 297,253 3,091 
August .. 24 741,917 336,196 3,412 
Sept. ... 24 598,060 264,413 2,978 
October . 23 §81,332 260,637 2,857 


——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


OCTOBER FLOUR PRODUCTION 
The following table shows production of 
flour in the United States for Oct., 1945, 
as reported by the Bureau of the Census, 
by states: 





‘Wheat Wheat 

No. ground flour 

State mills bus sacks 
pS a 69 8,512,942 3,637,442 
New York ..... 30 §=6.6, 785,846 2,978,019 
Minnesota ...... 42 7,994,573 3,471,782 
Missouri ....... 51 4,806,153 2,070,032 
PORAB.. 66:6 pews 30 4,077,178 1,711,460 
BRON. oe sa Ris 34 3,060,359 1,310,650 
Washington .... 16 2,738,276 1,187,936 
Oklahoma ...... 30 2,382,698 1,015,327 
Ne "S in-8 4-0-4 0 04° 65 2,141,248 911,860 
CSA ee 16 =61,494,901 657,170 
Nebraska ...... 29 =1,534,376 655,859 
California ...... 9 1,007,319 441,718 
EGU. = 6h 602 0 0:00:59 11 897,536 384,355 
Tennessee ...... 54 931,062 380,430 
Kentucky ...... 67 862,434 361,401 
Indiana ........ 43 974,929 409,760 
Michigan ....... 38 884,705 373,193 
North Dakota .. 9 932,442 394,661 
Colorado ....... 18 870,823 378,522 
Montana ....... 16 727,244 314,548 
WOME Di vicscecces 22 696,928 308,404 
Virginia ....... 82 700,658 292,265 
Wisconsin ...... 7 463,739 201,261 
North Carolina . 41 380,516 154,242 
pC er ares 15 413,227 180,527 
Pennsylvania ... 110 452,169 187,949 
Maryland ...... 23 285,399 120,983 
Georgia ........ 9 139,265 58,486 
South Carolina . 11 60,347 24,972 
West Virginia .. 11 74,024 30,177 
Other states* .. 31 468,538 200,096 
Petals s.03,0 ves 1,039 657,751,854 24,805,487 


*Includes Alabama, 1 mill; Arizona, 4; 
Delaware, 8; District of Columbia, 1; Louisi- 
ana, 1; Mississippi, 1; New Hampshire, 1; 
New Jersey, 1; New Mexico, 4; South Da- 
kota, 4, and Wyoming, 4. 
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GRANULAR OUTPUT 
‘OFF'IN OCTOBER 
13 Mills Make seaies Sacks—Peak 


Month Was 2,051,461 Sacks 
in June, 19438 


Census bureau reports for October, 
1945, show a further reduction in the 
volume of granular flour produced by 
mills in the United States, continuing 
the downward trend which began in 
September with the decreased use 
of this base in the manufacture of 
alcohol for war purposes. 

The October granular flour output 
was 204,436 sacks, as compared with 
308,129 sacks in September and -1,- 
805,400 sacks in October, 1944, when 
the war alcohol program still was 
going strong. The peak year for 
granular flour production was June, 
1943, with 2,051,461 sacks. 

For the first four months of the 
1945-46 crop year, granular flour pro- 
duction totaled 3,233,303 sacks, or 
less than half of the 6,712,645-sack 
total of the same months in 1944-45. 
Mills used 500,171 bus of wheat in 
the October granular output, against 
4,232,948 bus in October a year ago. 
The cumulative total for the current 
crop year through October was 7,- 
605,637 bus, against 15,712,283 bus in 
the first four months of the previous 
year. " 

Millfeed production from granular 
flour in October was 9,401,244 lbs, 
against 13,297,701 lbs in September 
and 74,009,630 lbs in October, 1944. 
For the July-October period, mill- 
feed production from this source to- 
taled 133,169,759 Ibs, against 270,- 
715,105 lbs in the same period a 
year ago. 

Thirteen mills reported the produc- 
tion of granular flour during October, 
four of which, with a daily capacity 
of 5,144 sacks, ground granular flour 
exclusively. In September, there 
were 14 mills producing granular 
flour, the census bureau reports. 


GRANULAR FLOUR OUTPUT 

The following table shows the rec- 
ord of granular flour production by 
months since the program was for- 


mally begun: 
Wheat Granular Mill- 
No. ground flour feed 
Month mills bus sacks tons 

1945— 

October ... 13 500,171 204,436 4,701 
September. 14 736,582 308,129 6,649 
August .... 29 3,200,765 1,870,408 -27,660 
FU cicccs 29 3,168,119 1,850,330 27,676 
June .....- 28 8,580,163 1,581,441 30,360 
May ecco 30 3,437,799 1,487,022 29,0564 
April ...... 30 3,609,159 1,544,727 31,460 


February .. 32 3,743,052 1,585,446 38,628 
January .. 32 2,886,408 1,218,298 25,980 


Totals .. .. 28,738,600 12,232,710 251,614 


1944— 
December... 34 3,230,994 1,869,527 27,578 
November.. 31 3,774,889 1,599,148 32,275 





October ... 34 4,232,948 1,805,400 37,005 
September.. 40 4,481,328 1,904,587 38,983 
August .... 36 3,715,936 1,595,198 31,492 
July ....... 82 3,282,072 1,407,460 27,876 
June ...... 35 3,792,534 1,626,261 31,928 
May .....+. 33 4,151,030 1,804,183 34,653 
April ...... 32 3,697,372 1,595,601 31,645 


March .... 30 8,662,093 1,576,802 31,793 
February .. 29 3,270,846 1,399,968 28,134 
January ... 28 3,352,118 1,402,649 30,547 


Total .. .. 44,644,159 19,086,779 383,909 


1943— 
December... 28 2,603,201 1,098,653 23,165 
November... 25 2,357,267 998,217 21,018 








October ... 28 2,754,777 1,174,174 24,146 
September.. 31 2,988,884 1,260,328 27,053 
August .... 30 3,299,254 1,335,943 32,411 
TUY ceveee 37 3,636,496 1,832,363 39,238 
June ...... 45 5,636,532 2,051,461 66,872 
May ...++. 43 4,869,106 1,770,293 67,453 
April ...... 40 3,762,109 1,372,650 44,204 
March .... 35 3,866,545 1,419,316 45,037 
February .. 28 2,164,206 790,918 25,458 
January ... 18 1,781,175 648,093 21,099 

Totals .. .. 39,336,502 15,242,409 426,154 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


FOREIGN TRADE ZONE PLANS 

New York, N. Y.—Plans are under 
way to restore the foreign-trade zone 
formerly established at Stapleton, 
Staten Island, according to an an- 
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nouncement from Secretary of Com- 
merce’ Henry hs ge Se: ehairman of 
the Foreign Tra one’s board. He 
has signed an order for the transfer 
of a segment of the temporary for- 
eign-trade zone, and all temporary 
activities will be returned to Staten 
Island as soon as other piers on the 
original zone site are released by 
military authorities. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


GENERAL MILLS DIVIDEND 

Minneapolis, Minn.—The board. of 
directors, on Dec. 26, declared -a 
dividend of 37%4c per share on Gen- 
eral Mills common stock payable 
Feb. 1, 1946, to stockholders of rec- 
ord Jan. 10. 1946. This is the 70th 
consecutive dividend on General 
Mills common stock. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


R. S. HJELMSETH HEADS 
R.-M.’S DALLAS PLANT 


—<>— 
Pittsburgh Sales Management Shifted 
to Buffalo in Postwar Program 
Effective Jan. 1 











Minneapolis, Minn.—R. S. Hjelm- 
seth, manager of the Pittsburgh sales 
branch of Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
for five years, has been appointed 
manager of the company’s Dallas, 
Texas, mill with the resignation of 
E. A. Gerard from that position. 

Mr. Hjelmseth, who also has 
worked with the firm since 1919 at 
Mandan, N. D., Billings, Mont., and 
Buffalo, N. Y., takes over a manage- 
ment in which there are no other 
personnel changes. 

William A. Mulroy, recently re- 
leased from the armed services, is 
returning to the Dallas office as as- 
sistant to Zene Havstad, sales man- 
ager. 

Business formerly handled through 
the Pittsburgh office now comes un- 
der the jurisdiction of R. W. Smith, 
Buffalo sales manager, who continues 
in charge of New York state sales in 
addition to handling all western 
Pennsylvania and eastern Ohio sales 
previously routed through Pittsburgh. 
Field representation, however, re- 
mains unchanged. 

W. S. Wilkinson, in charge of West 
Virginia territory, will operate out of 
Chicago, under Walter S. Coleman, 
Chicago manager. 

The foregoing personnel changes 
were announced as part of a postwar 
program effective Jan. 1. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PLANS ANNOUNCED FOR 
KANSAS CITY ELEVATOR 


Kansas City, Mo.—Plans for the 
construction of a 1,000,000-bu river- 
rail grain elevator have been an- 
nounced by the Farmers Union Job- 
bing Association here. The elevator 
will be located in the Fairfax dis- 
trict of Kansas City, Kansas, on a 
10-acre site which will ‘permit the 
expansion of the house to 2,000,000 
bus ultimately. The headhouse will 
be built to take care of the larger 
capacity. 

Construction is expected to start 
by next September, or earlier if the 
supply of.materials permits. Cost 
of the project is estimated at 
$700,000. 

The new elevator would be the sec- 
ond equipped for river shipment of 
grain from Kansas City. The other, 
a municipally owned but privately op- 
erated river terminal, has a capacity 
of 3,000,000 bus and’ is equipped 
to unload as well as load barges. 
The new elevator will have equip- 
ment for loading only. Besides its 








January Subsidy Rate Unchanged 


PACIFIC PAYMENTS HOLD AT 34%c, 
BALANCE OF COUNTRY GETS 31%c 


— <p 
With Wheat at Ceilings, Payments Appear to Be Maximum Pos- 
sible—Obtaining Wheat From Continued Light Marketings 
Is No. 1 Problem of Milling Industry 





Pittsburgh, Pa. — Liberty Baking 
Co. is making the front page in the 
Steel City because Henry H. Schmitt, 
company sales supervisor, is the 
father of Gladys Schmitt, whose nov- 
el “David the King,” is a book guild 
selection for March. The literary 

organization paid her 


Literary $50,000 for publica- 
tion rights for 700,000 


Da ughter copie copies. 
Miss Schmitt is Eng- 


lish instructor at the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology. In 1942 her first 
novel, “The Gates of Aulis,” received 
a different literary award and is now 
in its third edition. She is regular 
contributor of short stories to lead- 
ing national magazines. 

Having a literary person in its 
midst is something new in the fam- 
ily. The Schmitts have always been 
trades people, according to Mr. 
Schmitt. His father before him was 
in the bakery business with the old 
Bauer Baking Co., later the Liberty 
Baking Co. Miss Schmitt’s sister, 
Dorothy, and her brother, Robert, are 
employed by Liberty Baking Co. 


barge facilities, the plant would also 
be equipped to handle rail and truck 
movement. 

The new construction will boost the 
total grain storage capacity of Kan- 
sas City to 62,662,000 bus, one of the 
three largest concentrations of ele- 
vator space in the world. 


——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CEREAL CHEMISTS TO MEET 
AT NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 


New York, N. Y.—The 1946 con- 
vention of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists will be held in 
Niagara Falls, Ont., instead of To- 
ronto, as originally planned, Dr. Os- 
car Skovholt, president of the or- 
ganization, has announced. The dates 
for the meetings are May 13 through 
May 16, with. advance registration 
scheduled for May 12. 

Originally, it was the plan of the 
association to hold the 1945 conven- 
tion in Toronto, but that meeting was 
canceled because of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation ban on conven- 
tion travel. The meeting was trans- 
ferred from Toronto to Niagara Falls 
because it was impossible to obtain 
sufficient hotel accommodations in 
Toronto for the dates selected by the 
executive committee. 

Donald A. MacTavish, Quaker Oats 
Co., Peterboro, Ont., is chairman of 
the local arrangements committee. 
Additional rooms for convention dele- 
gates may be obtained at the Fox- 
head Inn, on the Canadian side, and 
at the Hotel Niagara on the Ameri- 
can side of the falls. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FOOD SALES GAIN 

Washington, D. C.—The U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has an- 
nounced that sales of government- 
owned food during the month of No- 
vember totaled $17,788,469. In terms 
of value this represents the largest 
monthly total since such sales op- 
erations began, It compares with Oc- 
tober sales of $1,323,348. The bulk 
of the November sales consisted of 
butter totaling $16,571,280. The No- 
vember disposals brought to $57,969,- 
527 the total amount of such sales 
made by the department since May 1, 
1944. 
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Subsidy rates for wheat ground 
into flour during January remain the 
same as in December, the Defense 
Supplies Corp. announced on Dec. 29. 

For wheat ground in the Pacific 
Coast area, the rate is 34%c bu and 
for all other parts of the country the 
rate is 3144c. These payments are 
the highest since the subsidy pro- 
gram was inaugurated in December 
of 1943. 

Last January the rate in the Pa- 
cific Coast area was 27c and in the 
balance of the country it was 23c 


‘bu. Two years ago, the January rate 


was 18%c in the Pacific area, 21c 
for hard wheat outside the Pacific 
region, 942c for soft wheat and 11%c 
for durum. The practice of allowing 
different rates for various classes 
was discontinued in the latter part 
of October, 1944. 

Stable wheat prices throughout De- 
cember account for the unchanged 
subsidy rates for January. All classes 
at all markets have remained firmly 
against the ceilirigs, the official maxi- 
mums preventing any further advance 
and the pent-up demand preventing 
values from slipping away from the 
tops. 

Millers, therefore, find their flour 
pricing methods for January the same 
as in December, with little likelihood 
of any shading of flour prices below 
the ceilings. 

Prices of wheat, as a matter of 
fact, rank second to the problem of 
obtaining grain. The scarcity of open 
market offerings for many weeks has 
forced processors to cover milling re- 
quirements in the “to arrive’ market, 
and virtually all of the grain now 
moving from country points is ap- 
plied on such contracts. Full ceil- 
ings and all permissible mark-ups 
have been bid on “to arrive” wheat 
for some time and in the past few 
weeks mills have been required to 
pay accrued storage and handling 


charges on wheat between. the con- 
tract date and the time of actual de- 
livery. 

Unless there is a change in wheat 
ceilings, an event unofficially stated 
by high ranking government officials 
as unlikely on this crop year, it ap- 
pears that the current subsidy rates 
are the maximum which could be 
calculated under the present concept 
of the subsidy program. 

Hope is held of freer country mar- 
ketings of wheat in the near future, 
since farmers now are in a new in- 
come tax year. The problem of car 
shortage and the developing plans 
for: an accelerated export movement, 
however, remain as important influ- 
ences which may continue the millers’ 
difficulties of obtaining sufficient 
wheat for their record breaking back- 
logs of unfilled business. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





HALLET & CAREY CO. SOLD 
TO BUNGE ELEVATOR CORP. 
Minneapolis, Minn.—William G. 


Kellogg, vice president of the Bunge 
Elevator Corp. and the Hixon-Gan- 
non Co., Inc., Minneapolis, has an- 
nounced that these interests have 
purchased the capital stock of the 
Hallet & Carey Co. 

This company has a cash grain 
commission business, a terminal ele- 
vator at Minneapolis, handling facili- 
ties at Superior, Wis., and a general 
merchandising business in all grains 
and grain screenings. 

The grain commission business of 
the Hallet & Carey Co. will be in 
charge of L. P. Gannon, president 
of the Hixon-Gannon Co. The ter- 
minal and merchandising business 
will be headed by W. G. Kellogg. 

The company will continue to be 
operated as the Hallet & Carey Co., 
and their personnel will continue in 
their present capacities. 











FLOUR SUBSIDY RATES 
The flour milling subsidy rates announced by the Defense Supplies Corp. 
are shown below, with comparisons, in cents per bushel: 
-———Outside Pacific Area——_—_, Pacific Area 
1946—Month Hard wheat Soft wheat Durum All wheat 
PE iene oh 6 ok Redba-ws 31% 31% 31 341% 
1945—Month 
31% 314% 344%, 
30 30 33 
2 2614 27% 
19% 191%, 241Q 
23 23 26 
241% 241% 294% 
28 28 32 
28 28 27 
28 28 26 
27 27 2614 
251% 251% 261, 
23 23 27 
19 19 19 
18 18 18 
17 17 17 
10% 201, 21% 
1114 17% 
0 14 18 
4, 13 19 
18 201% 26 
12 20% 26 
12 20 24 
12 16 24 
12 16 244, 
9% 11% 181% 
514 6 14 
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Cut in Cotton Bag Supply Seen 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





MANUFACTURERS TO GET 2% LESS GOODS 
AS RESULT OF ALLOCATION REVISIONS 


——— 
Civilian Production Administration Officials Give Industry Repre- 
sentatives Assurance That Burlap Allotments Will 
Meet Cotton Deficiency 


Washington, D. C.—The flour and 
feed milling industries will get ap- 
proximately 25% fewer cotton bags 
during the first quarter of 1946 as 
the result of a cut-back in the allot- 
ment of Class A and B sheetings 
and Osnaburgs to textile bag manu- 
facturers. 

The reduction in the allotment will 
be effected by an amendment to Con- 
servation Order M-317, to be issued 
this week, according to reliable gov- 
ernment sources. 

The Civilian Production Adminis- 
tration has given representatives of 
the textile bag manufacturing indus- 
try and of the flour milling industry 
assurances that, if the yardage of 
cotton goods allotted is insufficient to 
meet the demand for flour contain- 
ers, sufficient burlap will be allotted 
to meet the deficiency. 

The reduction in the allotment to 
textile bag manufacturers was made 
necessary, CPA officials explained, by 
a decline in the yardage of textiles 
produced. There has been an over- 
all drop of 39% in the production of 
Class A and B sheetings and osna- 
burgs since 1942, it was said. In 
1945 the production of these types 
of textiles was 533,000,000 yards less 
than during the peak year of 1942. 

Difficulty in obtaining sufficient la- 
bor to staff the cotton mills.is giv- 
en as the principal reason for the 
decline in production. Some gray 
goods yardage has been lost in the 
process of upgrading the sheeting, 
since the Office of Price Administra- 
tion allowed finishers a premium 
over gray goods prices for that prac- 
tice. 

¥ ¥ 


Federation Officials 
Urge Mill Managers 
to Protest Bag Cut 


Chicago, Ill—The Millers National 
Federation is urging individual flour 
and feed millers to make vigorous 
protestations to their congressmen re- 
garding the sharp curtailment in the 
allocations of textiles for the bag 
industry, following the announcement 
from Washington of textile quotas 
for the first quarter of 1946. 

Federation officials issued a bulle- 
tin to members of the organization 
on Dec. 31. The text of the bulletin 
follows: 

“An alarming condition is just 
ahead of the flour and feed indus- 
tries in the matter of textile bag 
supply. 

“Civilian Production Administra- 
tion (new name for WPB) has just 
established a quota of 125,000,000 
yards of sheeting and osnaburgs for 
the textile bag industry for the first 
quarter of 1946. This compares with 
a 205,000,000-yard quota for the last 
quarter of 1945—but the bag industry 
only actually succeeded in obtaining 
165,000,000 yards of these goods in 
that time. 

“There is also a sharp cut in bur- 
lap available for making bags. The 


allocation for next quarter is 209,- 
000,000 yards, whereas in the quarter 
just ending the bag companies were 
allotted 249,000,000 yards. At this 
writing, it is not known exactly how 
much of this total they received, but 
it is known that not all of it was 
obtained. 

“These deep reductions in amount 
of goods allowed to be used in the 
production of flour and feed bags 
simply mean that in the very near 
future the mills will be unable to 
obtain the quantity of bags needed 
to contain flour and feed. For a 
year or more, the use of bags has 
been running well ahead of produc- 
tion, and so we have had a creeping 
scarcity developing. Millers who 
have been disturbed over this trend 
have felt reassured because somehow 
the bag companies have always man- 
aged to take care of their pressing 
needs, but we are now informed by 
the heads: of several of the largest 
bag companies that on the basis of 
the CPA allocations for the next 
quarter the bag industry will be ut- 
terly unable to supply the minimum 
needs of flour and feed mills for bags 
within a very short time. 

“Who is to get the cotton goods 
and burlaps needed by bag manufac- 
turers? Part is going abroad, but 
a large proportion of the cotton is 
to be turned to women’s clothing 
manufacturers and other industrial 
users in this country. For months, 
these outlets have been complaining 
-itterly over the alleged favoritism 
which WPB showed to the textile bag 
industry, and now at last they seem 
to have obtained results. Much of 
the pressure came from CIO unions 
in the dress goods field. 

“The federation is informed that 
all normal avenues of relief have 
been exhausted by the textile bag in- 
dustry, with which we have been 
working closely for some months. 
The only remaining possibility seems 
to be through representations from 
individual flour millers and feed man- 
ufacturers to their senators and con- 
gressmen. Letters or wires (prefer- 
ably wires) should be as specific as 
possible, pointing out that CPA allo- 
cations have taken goods vitally need- 
ed by the bag industry and turned 
them over to other users; and that 
this program will so reduce bag sup- 
plies that the flour mills will be 
forced to curtail production. One 
miller just told us that he is wiring 
his senators stating the amount of 
his January flour production for 
which he cannot’ obtain bag deliv- 
eries, and this sort of information 
ought to be effective in support of 
protests against the present CPA 
policy on cotton goods and burlap 
allocations. 

“While it is doubtful that imme- 
diate relief can be obtained, it is im- 
portant that millers proceed prompt- 
ly. Many senators and representa- 
tives are at home during the con- 
gressional recess, and should be seen 
or called on the telephone. It will 
require united effort to get past the 
crisis which is immediately ahead.” 





Dr. C. H. Bailey 


DR. C. H. BAILEY WINS 
FOOD TECHNOLOGY AWARD 


Minneapolis, Minn—Dr. C. H. 
Bailey, dean of the department of 
agriculture and director of the agri- 
cultural experiment station, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, has been elected 
Nicholas Appert medalist for 1946, 
it was announced by officials of the 
Institute of Food Technologists. 

The award will be presented at 
the organization’s national confer- 
ence in Buffalo, N. Y., March 18-20, 
and Dr. Bailey will be honored “for 
outstanding achievement of food tech- 
nology” in recognition of his service 
as director of research in food chem- 
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istry and his leadership in national 
programs for improvement’ of food 
processing. “*" 3@ baa eed 

Dr. Bailey’s connection with the 
technical phase of the milling indus- 
try dates from 1905 when he became 
associated with the Howard Labor- 
atories in Minneapolis as an analyst. 
Two years later he became connected 
with the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture as a research assistant and 
was sent to North Dakota for co- 
operative work on wheat investiga- 
tions at the agricultural experiment 
station. He joined the Minnesota 
staff in 1911. He was the first direc- 
tor of the Minnesota state testing 
mill and his annual reports were re- 
garded as valuable contributions to 
the industry at large. 

A book by him, entitled “The 
Chemistry of Wheat Flour,” has be- 
come recognized as a standard work 
of reference. He also is author of 
a more recent book, “The Constitu- 
ents of Wheat and Wheat Products,” 
published in 1944 by the American 
Chemical Society. 

Dr. Bailey also is recognized in- 
ternationally as a teacher and dur- 
ing the time that he was first chief 
of the division of agricultural bio- 
chemistry and later as dean of the 
department of agriculture, the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota has graduated 
many of the nation’s leading cereal 
chemists. 

He has been invited by the Insti- 
tute of Food Technologists to deliver 
one of the addresses at the organiza- 
tion’s national conference in March 
when the medal will be presented. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CLEARING BODY TO VOTE 
Duluth, Minn.—The Board of Trade 
Clearing Association will hold its an- 
nual meeting for election of direc- 
tors and officers on Jan. 8. Two di- 
rectors will be voted on to serve a 
term of three years each. 











“'To-Arrive’”’ Purchasing Practice 
Threat to Wheat Movement 


Washington, D. C.—The practice of 
buying wheat at country terminals 
and even on farms for forward de- 
livery—now being indulged in to a 
large degree by millers and others— 
is regarded by many grain trade rep- 
resentatives as a serious obstacle to 
the flow of wheat for domestic mill- 
ing requirements and for the export 
program. 

The “to arrive” wheat commitment 
factor is more important in the grain 
trade today than at any time. It is 
reported here that many merchan- 
disers are refusing to sell wheat ex- 
cept against “to arrive” contracts. 

Producers of wheat and corn have 
adopted the practice of selling only 
on forward delivery and requiring 
that carrying charges be paid until 
the grain is delivered. The Office 
of Price Administration recently 
ruled that this practice was entirely 
legal, as long as the proposal was 
advanced by the buyer. 

Considerable emphasis will be 
placed on the government wheat po- 
sition report which will be issued 
Jan, 20. Estimates of disappearance 
are at variance and with the tight 
protein feed situation it is suspected 
that disappearance through feeding 
on farms and direct sales to poultry 
raisers and other grain consuming 
animal outlets may be larger than 
estimated. 

Price-wise, the government export 


programs for wheat and flour are bull- 
ish in the extreme, but some reliable 
grain men doubt that prices will re- 
main frozen to ceilings for the bal- 
ance of the current crop year as all 
signs now seem to indicate. These 
observers doubt that the Wheat ex- 
port goal can be attained. They 
also point to the intangible factor 
of mill forward buying at country 
elevator and farm levels. 

If the export program misses its 
mark substantially over any extend- 
ed period and the subsidy uncertainty 
is not removed promptly, consider- 
able consumption of wheat and flour 
by foreign countries may be lost and 
cannot be replaced by later exports, 
grain representatives here point out. 
Should that condition prevail over 
any important period of time and 
the forward mill buying be as large 
as estimated by some, the holder of 
wheat may awaken to find that de- 
mand has evaporated and that the 
price structure is honeycombed to a 
point where prices may tumble 
sharply. 

These observers believe that, by 
April at the latest, all important 
grain and flour commitments for the 
balance of the crop year may have 
been made and that after that time 
important foreign buying will be lost 
to the market. From that time for- 
ward, wheat prices may be weaker, 
these observers predict. 
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Flour Co-Ordinator 


fret 


Renews Request for 
Export Offerings 


William T. McArthur, who relin- 
quishes the position of flour co-or- 
dinator of the Millers National Fed- 
eration on Jan, 15 to Martin F. 
Smith, has addressed another request 
for information to all mills under 
date of Dec. 21. Mr. McArthur’s let- 
ter is printed in full on page 16 of 
this journal. 

Equitable distribution of American 
flour among foreign needs is the 
aim of the flour co-ordinator, 
working with the Combined Food 
Board. The co-ordinator, however, 
reports that he has not obtained full 
co-operation of all mills in giving 
him information concerning their ex- 
port transactions, stating that more 
than 50% of the mills of 2,000 or 
more sacks capacity failed to respond 
to his request of Dec. 8 for informa- 
tion. 

The skimpy information provided 
to the co-ordinator on the Dec. 8 re- 
quest was attributed to inability of 
mills to offer flour for January or 
later shipment because of subsidy 
complications, uncertainty about fu- 
ture wheat supplies, scarcity of bags 
and possible labor difficulties next 
spring. The complaint of the co- 
ordinator, however, was not the in- 
ability of mills to offer, but the com- 
plete failure of many mills to reply 
to his request for information. 

The co-ordinator consolidates the 
information given to him and passes 
it along to the Combined Food Board 
in two figures, hard wheat flour and 
soft wheat flour. Figures of indi- 
vidual mills are not disclosed to any- 
one, he says. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


R. R. ORDERS MINNEAPOLIS 
GRAIN SHIPMENT EMBARGO 


Minneapolis, Minn. — The Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Rail- 
road ordered an embargo on grain 
shipments passing through or into 
St. Paul and Minneapolis terminals 
Dec. 31, giving the manpower short- 
age as chief reason for the ban, al- 
though heavy snows and the middle 
western truck drivers’ strike were 
listed as contributing factors. 

Company officials, in pointing out 
that the embargo had no effect on 
outgoing shipments, said they ex- 
pected the order would be rescinded 
within “four or five days.” Edward 
J. Grimes, vice president of Cargill 
Elevator Co., Inc., estimated there 
was two or three weeks’ grain sup- 
ply in the Twin Cities and laid the 
slow-up of grain receipts to car 
shortages, the weather and rail con- 
gestion. 

The Milwaukee railroad was de- 
scribed as being more congested 
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than others in the Twin Cities area 
and the pile-up was said to include 
reconsigned grain. 

While millers complained of inabil- 
ity to get wheat delivered to their 
plants, and feed jobbers that they 
were not getting deliveries against 
old contracts, it was said that ap- 
proximately 1,000 cars of grain were 
standing on side tracks in and around 
Minneapolis. 

Railroad yard workers were re- 
ported as saying that their orders 
were to get troop trains through 
regardless of what else had to wait. 
Every effort was being bent toward 
getting soldiers and sailors home for 
Christmas, or as soon as_ possible 
afterward. As many as 10 to 12 
troop trains passed through the Min- 
neapolis terminal during the holiday 
period. 
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J. L. YERGLER DIES 
AFTER LONG ILLNESS 


—~<>— 
End Comes Jan. 1 in Oklahoma City 
Hospital—Funeral Services Are 
Planned Jan. 4 


Kansas City, Mo.—J. L. Yergler, 
general manager, Acme Flour Mills 
Co., Oklahoma City, died Jan. 1. He 
had been in poor health for some time 
and had been in a hospital for about 
a week before his death. Mr. Yergler 
had been general manager of the 
Acme company since 1928, shortly 
after the milling properties were pur- 
chased by the Moore-Lowry interests. 
He had been head of the grain and 
traffic departments of the milling 
company under its previous owner- 
ship, and before that was associated 
with the Kingfisher (Okla.) Milling 
Co. Funeral services will be held 
Jan. 4 at St. Luke’s Church, Okla- 
homa City. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 

New York, N. Y. — William R. 
Maris has been appointed director of 
purchases. for the Burry Biscuit 
Corp., Elizabeth, N. J., and Chicago. 
He succeeds Gustav A. S. Nelson, 
who has been named vice president 
and general manager of Burry’s new- 
ly formed subsidiary, Margaret Mof- 
fat, Inc. 
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A-D-M WILL INCREASE 
KANSAS PLANT CAPACITY 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Oilseed proc- 
essing facilities of the Archer-Dan- 
iels-Midland Co. at Fredonia, -Kan- 
sas, will be doubled, with work start- 
ing at once, company headquarters 
in Minneapolis announced on Dec. 31. 
When the improvements are com- 
pleted, soybeans as well as flaxseed 
will be crushed there. 

The company has operated the Fre- 
donia plant for many years, but only 
as a flaxseed plant. 

Plans provide for the revamping of 








Cuban Subsidy Rumors Unverified 


Persistent rumors that the Cuban government will subsidize imports 
of United States flour totaling 865,000 200-lb sacks have flooded flour ex- 
porting circles the past week. The rumors also have appeared in Wash- 
ington, and while trade sources believe that there is a strong probability 
that the reports will be substantiated, there has been no official verification. 

Dozens of wires, cables and phone calls have been exchanged between 
mills in this country and Cuban importers, but not actual bookings have been 
confirmed and exporters say that nothing can be done until some official 
assurance of a Cuban subsidy has been made. 

The rumors indicate that the Cuban Senate has voted approval to a plan 
of paying Cuban importers a subsidy of $2.54 per 200-lb sack on spring wheat 
flour and $2 on hard winter wheat flour. 
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SMORGASBOARD FEAST—This elaborate Swedish smorgasboard was 
the center of interest at the “Jul Kalas,” a holiday party staged recent- 
ly at the Hotel Delmonico, New York City, by the Biscuit and Cracker 
Manufacturers’ Association and Theodore R. Sills & Co., public relations 
counsel. Since the purpose of the celebration was to show women food 
editors the important place of crackers in holiday entertaining, all the 
various kinds of crackers were featured on the smorgasboard table. In 
addition there were hams, roast turkeys, salads and other hot and cold 
Swedish delicacies. The highlight of the evening was the colorful proces- 
sion that celebrates the “Feast of St. Lucia” in Sweden. About 100: 
women food editors and several biscuit manufacturers were present at 


the “Jul Kalas.” 





some of the existing buildings, to- 
gether with the erection of a new 
building. Contract for the work has 
been let to the Fegles Construction 
Co., Minneapolis. Cost of the con- 
struction and equipment will exceed 
$300,000. 

Orders for machinery and equip- 
ment were placed some time ago, and 
it is expected that the new facilities 
will be placed in operation within 
six months. 
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SMALL WHEAT RECEIPTS 
HAMPER MILL BUYING 


Walla Walla, Wash.—‘With cash 
wheat at the ceiling, offerings are 
gradually diminishing and as a result 
mills are unable to replace their 
grind,” says the Preston-Shaffer 
Milling Co. in a pre-Christmas bulle- 
tin. “This may reach serious propor- 
tions unless offerings develop after 
the turn of the year. It is expected 
that some farmers, holding to divert 
income into the next calendar year 
and also holding for the possible ad- 
vancement in ceilings, will merchan- 
dise their wheat during the early 
part of the new year. That move- 
ment, however, is expected to be 
nominal only. 








“If the demand for wheat and flour 
continues at its present rate, actual 
wheat shortages will develop in cer- 
tain regions before another crop,” the 
bulletin continues. 

“The most acute boxcar shortage 
exists throughout the Pacific North- 
west. -In our own immediate area, 
we are short 1,000 empties, causing 
a hindrance of wheat movement from 
country storage to mills, as well as 
the outbound movement of flour and 
feed shipments in a normal manner. 

“As a result, shippers are being 
advised to order out flour just as far 
in advance as possible,” the bulletin 
adds. 
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HARVEY OWENS LEAVES : 
QUARTERMASTER DEPOT 


Chicago, Ill.—After four years of 
government service, Harvey J. Owens 
has terminated his connection as 
civilian consultant with the. procure- 
ment and distribution division of. the 
army at the Chicago quartermaster 
depot. During this period, Mr. Owens 
directed the purchases of many mil- 
lion sacks of flour, becoming, in fact, 
the world’s largest flour buyer. 








Britain Withdraws from Flour. 
Market on Subsidy Uncertainty 


The British government has ceased 
buying United States flour, but that 
the buying has ceased is the only defi- 
nite fact known by United States 
millers and British importers through 
which the American contacts have 
been made. Whether the suspension 
is temporary or otherwise cannot be 
ascertained, according to London 
cables. 

It is reported, however, that the 
suspension is due in part to the ap- 
proaching American milling subsidy 
cancellation and to the unwillingness 
of the British government to take 
any risks connected with this can- 
cellation by -undertaking to pay the 
difference between subsidized and 
unsubsidized prices. Many United 


States mills have been inserting 
such a protective clause in their for- 
eign offers, and with all plants now 
fully sold up under the subsidy limi- 
tations, any future offers would nat- 
urally include the protective clause. 
The net result is a stalemate. 
Another reason advanced for. the 
cessation of British buying is a re- 
port that the Combined Food Board 
called a halt on the British takings 
because they were .exceeding their 
proportionate share of. the .capacity 
of American mills in the export field. 
All of the United States flour pur- 
chased by the British so far has been 
for relief purposes on the continent 
and not for home consumption, it is 
reported from London: 
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TIGHT WHEAT, SUBSIDY WORRIES 


HOLD FLOUR SALES AT LOW EBB 


Despite Usual Holiday hoak. Inquiry Exceeds Mills’ 


Ability to Offer—Unchanged January Subsidy 
Stirs Little Interest 


Although not expecting to do much 
during the holiday season, flour mills 
reported demand well in excess of 
millers’ ability to offer. So many of 
the plants are sold up to the limit 
of their subsidy limitations that daily 
bookings are _ restricted to the 

amounts withdrawn 
by buyers on previous 
contracts. With mills 
losing operating time 
because of the holi- 
days and in some in- 
stances because of in- 
adequate wheat supplies, the backlog 
of orders has not been worked down 
very fast in the past two weeks. Con- 
sequently, new sales last week aver- 
aged well below half of capacity. An- 
nouncement of the January subsidy 
on Dec. 29 showed the rate un- 
changed from December at 34%c for 
the Pacific area and 31%4c for the 
balance of the country. 

Export inquiry continues, although 
Great Britain has withdrawn from 
the market, and the Production and 
Marketing Administration is in for 
additional round lots. Mills are faced 
with a critical wheat supply situa- 
tion, however, and are cautious about 
going all out on such business. Bag 
searcity and delayed railroad trans- 
portation also are important handi- 
caps. 

Hard Winters Trade Light 

The announcement of the January 
subsidy rates at an unchanged level 
brought but little increase in hard 
winter wheat flour buying early this 
week. Mills booked scattered lots of 
a few thousand sacks here and there 


and some of the larger bakers showed 
interest, but to what extent they 
would buy was undetermined be- 
cause of the holiday interim. ‘The 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration was in the market for around 
1,300,000 sacks for January-Febru- 
ary shipment. Some doubt was ex- 
pressed that mills would be able to 
offer sufficient flour, despite the PMA 
subsidy clause, due to _ uncertain 
wheat supplies. Sales last week av- 
eraged barely 36% of capacity, the 
same as a week. earlier, and com- 
pared with 12% a year ago. Domes- 
tic buyers took only trivial amounts 
and a substantial part of the small 
total was export trade with Latin 
America. Brazil continued to seek 
flour and some business was done 
with Hong Kong. Britain had with- 
drawn from the market, but there 
was some buying done by the French 
purchasing agencies. 


Spring Mills Sold Up 


Spring wheat flour trade between 
Christmas and New Years was very 
light, due mainly to inability of mills 
to offer because of a sold-up subsidy 
position and apprehension concerning 
wheat and bag supplies. Although 
demand was ‘curtailed somewhat as 
buyers awaited the January subsidy 
announcement, inquiry was more 
than mills could handle. When the 
subsidy came out unchanged, the 
situation was not altered from that 
of December and mills continued to 
limit new commitments to the volume 
of daily withdrawals. A few spring 
wheat plants have been out of the 
market for some time as a result of 





Semolina Demand Active, Despite _ 
Holidays and Inventory Taking 


While this is normally the quietest 
period in the year, just at inventory 
time, durum millers report that in- 
quiry for semolinas continues fairly 
steady. There is not the rush to buy 
there was, but most manufacturers 
want to add a little more to their 
reserves to keep booked 90 to 120 
days ahead. Millers are striving to 
keep the unfilled business on their 
books within subsidy limitations, and 
at the same time satisfy their cus- 
tomers, but must refuse some of the 
proffered business. 

Aside from the uncertainty sur- 
rounding the subsidy, millers have 
to worry about wheat supplies. They 
have enough grain bought “to arrive” 
to cover their sales, but no assurance 
as to when they will get delivery. 
They are all hoping that farmers will 
decide to let go in January and that 
country movement and shipments 
from the interior will increase enough 
so that they can accumulate a little 
surplus. Their stocks recently have 
been too light for comfort. Offer- 
ings “to arrive” are limited and 
ceiling prices still prevail on all 

ies. 

Shipping directions continue plen- 
tiful; in fact, some mills are still far 
behind on deliveries. 

A substantial increase in demand 
for macaroni ‘products is expected 


by eastern plants to develop ‘soon, 
but such demand. probably will not 
be as heavy as during the war years, 
manufacturers feel, due to the return 
of many other foods to the market 
after wartime absences. However, 
the seasonal lag in demand was not 
so noticeable this year as in the past, 
for manufacturers still were far be- 
hind in orders and have continued 
to operate at manpower capacity. A 
carton shortage also has served to 
hamper shipments. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Dec. 29, 


were as follows: 
Minneapolis Duluth 
1 


1 Durum or better...... $1.76 $1.76 
2 Durum or better...... 1.75 1.76 
3 Durum or better...... 1.74 clees 
4 Durum or better...... 1.73 

5 Durum or better...... 1.71% rrr 
1 Red Durum .......... 1.66 1.66 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten companies in the Northwest, in sacks, 
with comparative figures for the previous 
week (nine companies), a year ago and the 
cumulative crop year, % of capacity based 
on six-day week as 100% 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
See. BEE. eters vues *158,622 84 
Previous week ...... 252,263 119 
py Ed eee wee 163,185 83 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-Dec. 29, 1946 ............ 5,380,465 
July 1-Dee. 30, 1944 ............ 5,411,133 


*Nine companies estimated. 


having been oversold under the sub- 
sidy limitations. Some of these have 
managed to get even and expect to 
again accept orders equal to their 
daily grind. Family flour trade is 
expected to expand the first week of 
the new year and mills hope to be 
able to accept these orders as they 
come in. Sales of spring wheat mills 
last week amounted to 47% of ca- 
pacity, the same as the week before. 
Last year, the sales were only 14%. 


Holiday Dullness Reported 


Buffalo trade was light during the 
holiday period, a more or less cus- 
tomary occurrence. Mills were ex- 
pecting a fair amount of replacement 
business in the first week of January. 
Some plants were thrown behind in 
deliveries by the recent heavy snow 
storm. New York sales were com- 
pletely at a standstill, with neither 
buyers nor sellers displaying interest 
in new commitments. 

In the Philadelphia area, demand 
from regular channels continued slow, 
with buyers well covered and show- 
ing the usual indifference at inven- 
tory time. Prices hold firmly to the 
ceilings, which dampens buyers’ en- 
thusiasm. Only scattered sales were 
reported in the Pittsburgh district. 
Everyone was awaiting the January 
subsidy announcement and most 
mills refused flour bookings on a 
120-day basis. 

Chicago flour trade was at a stand- 
still, with some mills still out of the 
market. Shipping directions were 
fairly good, however. Cleveland job- 
bers report flour trade very slow dur- 
ing the holiday season. Demand has 
been very inactive and mills have 
been equally indifferent about press- 
ing for business. Family flour trade 
is dormant, but the new year should 
bring a revival of interest in all 
cireles, in the opinion of jobbers. 
St. Louis trade last week was ex- 
ceedingly small. Demand was re- 
ported good, but mills were unwilling 
to book, because of the wheat short- 
age, bag scarcity and subsidy compli- 
cations. 

The after Christmas lull shut off 
what little flour buying interest 
there might have been in the South- 
east. No purchases were reported 
by the larger bakers, as they are cov- 
ered for approximately 120 days, and 
other bakers were depending on pre- 
vious contracts. 

Pacific Northwest mills are grind- 
ing steadily on old bookings, with an 
excellent backlog of such orders. 
Their principal problem is that of se- 
curing wheat. Some plants expect to 
close ,down due to inability to get 
wheat in from the country. Conges- 
tion at terminals further complicates 
the problem. Export bookings are 
limited to the Philippines and Hawaii, 
South America and Cuba. Domestic 
demand is good. 


Production 


Flour production showed little 
change last week. Output of the mills 
reporting to The Northwestern Mill- 
er, representing 73% of the total 
flour production in the United States, 
amounted to 3,348,597 sacks, com- 
pared with 3,657,193 sacks in the 
preceding week and 2,918,496 sacks 
in the corresponding week a year 
ago. Two years ago the figure was 
3,163,292 sacks and three years ago 
with 64% of the mills reporting the 
figure was 2,729,339... Production in 
the Northwest decreased 40,000 sacks 
over last week and 186,000 sacks in 
the Southwest. Buffalo output in- 
creased 77,000 sacks, central and 
southeastern states decreased 114,000 
and the north Pacific Coast was down 
54,000 
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FEED SEARCH LEADS 
TO STRANGE CHANNELS 


aa aoe 
Wintry Weather Stimulates Demand 
—Bartering Continues as Prin- 
cipal Trading Method 


Although curtailed somewhat by 
the Christmas holidays, production 
of most by-product feeds continues 
very heavy. Demand, however, is 
even heavier, having been strength- 
ened by the low temperatures and 
exceptionally heavy snowfall over 
wide areas in the 
last few weeks. 
Formula feed man- 
ufacturers still are 
forced to obtain 
many of their 
needed ingredients through barters 
and exchanges and are required to 
search in strange channels to locate 
supplies. Open market offerings of 
millfeeds and protein meals are vir- 
tually nil, as the current production 
is applied on previously arranged 
contracts or sold at mill doors in 
combination with flour or prepared 
feeds. Prices remain strong, the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture index holding at 166.1, which 
is the same as at the corresponding 
time last year. 





Demand Exceeds Offerings 


Open market offerings of mill- 
feeds remain scarce as mills are gen- 
erally applying their output on pre- 
vious contracts and on orders for 
mixed cars of flour and feeds. De- 
mand for corn feeds continues far in 
excess of market supplies. Produc- 
tion of gluten feed is fairly large, but 
is reported being reduced somewhat 
due to the poor condition of the corn 
arriving at the plants. The output is 
moving on old orders and no offer- 
ings of either gluten feed or gluten 
meal are reported. 

The hominy feed supply situation 
is unchanged, with no general offer- 
ings and only limited allocations. De- 
mand remains urgent and stocks con- 
tinue light. Distillers’ dried grain 
supplies are extremely light with 
practically no allocations and move- 
ments about at a standstill. Offer- 
ings of brewers’ dried grains are also 
light with limited allocations and 
demand well in excess of available 
supplies. Tankage and meat scrap 
markets remain about unchanged, 
with many producers reported far be- 
hind in filling old orders. Cattle kill 
is reported fairly heavy and supplies 
of raw materials large, but the fin- 
ished product is still being curtailed 
due to lack of labor. 

Millfeed production in the North- 
west, the Southwest and at Buffalo 
amounted to 52,677 tons last week, 
according to figures compiled by The 
Northwestern Miller. This compares 
with an output of 60,093 tons in the 
week previous and 60,781 tons in the 
similar period a year ago. Crop year 
production to date totals 1,535,025 
tons as compared with 1,429,769 tons 
in the corresponding period a year 
ago. 
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CORRECTION 


In an item in The Northwestern 
Miller for Dec. 18 the elevator of the 
Crowther Brothers Milling Co. was 
erroneously reported destroyed in a 
fire along with the flour mill of the 
Oneida County Grain Growers, Inc. 
It was the elevator of the Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co. instead 
which was pepe Ay along with the 
flour mill. 
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Millers Enter 1946 Facing 
Critical Wheat Problem 


Prices Are Secondary. to Obtaining Supplies—Export 
Pressure Competing With Already Depleted Mill Reserves 


The close of 1945 found wheat 
prices at the peak for the year and 
frozen solidly against official maxi- 
mums. The closing days brought an an- 
nouncement from the Office of Price 
Administration that no increase in 
ceilings is contem- 
plated, which, in 


up demand from 
all sources, indi- 
cates that the 
present levels will be pegged for some 
time. From the standpoint of the 
flour miller, however, the price of 
wheat is secondary to the problem of 
obtaining enough for current milling 
operations. Pressure from foreigners 
for accelerated deliveries under the 
Commodity Credit Corp. export com- 
mitments, coupled with the critical 
shortage in open market channels 
and mill storage, are the No. 1 prob- 
lems for the beginning of 1946. 





Grain Prices Above Year Ago 


Despite record supplies of wheat 
and feed grains, prices moved up to 
ceilings early in the season and have 
held firmly at that level as a result 
of an urgent demand from millers, 
feed manufacturers and feeders. The 
greatest gains occurred in rye prices 
which advanced from an average of 
$1.45 for No. 2 rye at Minneapolis in 
August to approximately $1.83 in 
December. At the close of December 
this grade of rye was selling at Min- 
neapolis within a range of $1.81@ 
1.86 bu, which is the highest price 
since 1920. 

Wheat prices at the close of De- 
cember were 12@15c higher than a 
year ago. No. 2 hard red winter 
was quoted at a ceiling price of $1.74 
@1.76% at Kansas City at the close 
of December, compared with $1.60 at 
the close of December, 1944. The 
lowest price this season was about 
the middle of July when No. 2 hard 
winter sold at Kansas City at $1.53 
@1.59. At Minneapolis, No. 1 north- 
ern spring was quoted at the close 
of December at $1.71, compared with 
$1.59 a year ago. The lowest price 
this season for this class of wheat 
was early in September, when No. 1 
dark northern spring was quoted at 
$1.57@1.59 bu at Minneapolis. 


IMPROVED CROP OUTLOOK 
MAY STEP UP SALES 


Hutchinson, Kansas.—Snow, vary- 
ing from four inches to a foot, cov- 
ered the entire west half of Kansas 
last. week to revive hope of a good 
1946 wheat harvest. The moisture 
will be worth much to the new crop 
and will, it is expected, bring out a 
better run of 1945 wheat from farm 
bins as the new tax year begins. 
Farmers generally gauge their ac- 
tions by what they can see and 
wheat that they could see in the wide 
open spaces in the southwest wasn’t 
good prior to the heavy snow. The 
car shortage continues severe, how- 
ever, and there is no certainty that 
enlarged country offerings can be 
moved. The visible supply in local 
terminal elevators as the year ended 
was approximately 8,500,000 bus, 
compared with 7,342,000 a year ago. 


view of the pent-, 


Marketings of grains have reflected 
the large crops and have mostly ex- 
ceeded those of a year ago. Primary 
receipts of wheat since the first of 
July have totaled a little over 376,- 
000,000 bus, compared with 356,000,- 
000 bus during the corresponding pe- 
riod last season. Despite the. large 
marketings, stocks of wheat. at ter- 
minal markets were more than 50,- 
000,000 bus short of a year ago at the 
close of December and totaled around 
105,000,000 bus. Rye stocks were less 
than half those of a year ago and 
approximated 5,000,000 bus. 


K. C. Receipts Inadequate 


Better weather has boosted wheat 
receipts at Kansas City somewhat, 
but volume remains inadequate to 
provide more than an occasional 
cash sale. Most arrivals are on con- 
tracts and represent only a small por- 
tion of millers’ needs. Mill opera- 
tions continue at near capacity, grad- 
ually depleting accumulated stocks. 
To arrive offerings are spotted, and 
reported to include some offerings as 
far ahead as July. Storage charges 
and ceiling price protection for the 
seller are generally the rule. Other- 
wise, barter deals involving millfeed 
provide the only source of near-by 
supplies. There has been no weaken- 
ing in the CCC refusal to sell wheat 
to millers again. 

Fort Worth reports that an urgent 
search by mills for wheat uncovers 
only scattered lots, the total of which 
is insignificant in comparison with 
the volume needed. Prices are the 
ceilings, plus all permissible mark- 
ups and charges and up to 6c bu for 
storage. 


Holidays Reduce Marketings 


Wheat receipts at Minneapolis for 
the holiday shortened week amounted 
to only 743 cars and Duluth unload- 
ings dropped to 500 cars. Arrivals 
were practically all applied on pre- 
vious contracts, so that trade in the 
cash market was virtually nil. Méill- 
ers, feed manufacturers and export- 
ers took all “to arrive’ lots as fast 
as offered for any shipment through 
June, 1946, and at ceiling prices for 
any grade, quality or protein. The 
boundless demand for wheat is ex- 
pected to continue for some time 
and even though the anticipated in- 
crease in movement from country 
points materializes in January, the 
demand is expected to keep well 
ahead of the offerings for some time. 

There is more wheat business than 
exporters and the CCC can handle 
out of the Pacific Northwest, due to 
difficulty in obtaining ships and de- 
lay in getting wheat moved in from 
the country to take care of the ships 
when they arrive. One ship has been 
in port for eight days, has loaded 
only 4,000 tons during that time. On 
two of the days, no men showed up 
for work. Cars are scarce and move 
very slowly. Mills have difficulty in 
moving the wheat in, then have diffi- 
culty in moving flour out. Buyers 
will take everything for spot deliv- 
ery, but are not interested in pur- 
chasing in the country as they do not 
know when the wheat will move. 
They prefer to sit by and not do 
any trading, excepting where deliv- 
ery can be guaranteed. Demands 
from the feed trade are pressing, 
due to extremely heavy consumption 
and shortage of oats, barley and corn. 
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“ SAORI ER CN ERNE ET 
WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 
Previous Dec. 30, Jan, 1, Jan. 2, 
Dec. 29, 1945 week 1944 1943 1942 
NSCOR 6.00 Feb.gdciNwwsgaaers *949,161 981,148 655,174 617,101 717,281 
a ho, ARERR Fee Coce ee ey te 1,215,154 1,400,965 1,006,130 1,168,606 1,065,910 
Pe REA Bir in Ae a eee 433,823 356,534 418,830 523,702 375,526 
Central and Southeast ......... 461,356 575,211 464,669 487,400 348,668 
North Pacific Coast ............ *289,103 343,335 373,693 366,483 221,954 
TNS a5 KER 0 be He be o's *... 3,348,597 3,657,193 2,918,496 3,163,292 2,729,339 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73 73 73 73 64 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
Percentage of activity ‘ om July 1 to \ 
Dec. 29, Previous Dec. 30, Jan. 1, Jan. 2, Dec. 29, Dec. 30, 
1945 week 1944 1943 1942 1945 1944 
Northwest ....... 76 99 67 61 66 22,938,581 20,485,107 
Southwest ....... 89 103 72 84 77 33,675,563 30,505,365 
BUMMG . 2... 0868. 72 59 72 90 65 13,562,794 12,721,841 
Central and Ss. E. 58 72 59 63 52 15,184,601 14,437,659 
No. Pacific Coast 80 95 91 89 67 8,952,580 9,325,582 
TOC: F355 81 89 71 77 67 94,314,119 87,475,554 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output tivity South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
Dec. 23-29 ...... 814,380 809,328 99 
Previous week .. 814,380 867,974 107 Weekly = Flour Pet. ac- 
Wear O86. 6.5650 814,380 654,892 80 capacity output tivity 
Two years ago... 814,380 711,272 87 Dec. 23-29 ...... 667,800 505,595 76 
DIve-FORr RTOTARE. ow 5 iri ce ees 79 Previous week .. 667,800 620,917 93 
Ten-year average ..........ceccees 75 TORS. ORO: iso ois oe 660,498 413,064 63 
Kansas City Two years ago.. 693,546 360,394 52 
Dec. 23-29 ...... 352,800 258,003 73 Five-year average .......0..cceeee 49 
Previous week .. 352,800 345,581 98 POR-YERE BVSFABS ook cinicivvievcie 48 
Year ago ....... 352,800 203,834 57 Producti f t 
Two years ago .. 352,800 269,919 76 aitteeahod on en eee eee Wen ae 
Five-year average .......sceceeees 68 . 
Ten-year AVETAZE .....6. ccc cceees 69 Minneapolis 
Wichita Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
* capacity output _ tivity 
Dec. 23-29 ...... 111,132 91,368 82 Dec, 23-29 ...... 321,360 243,566 76 
Previous week .. 111,132 113,705 102 Previous week 321,360 360,231 112 
Year O80 ....... 111,132 65,018 59 Year ago aa 318,120 242,110 76 
Two years ago.. 111,132 92,383 Oe: Gis ou ae | P 3 
’ , Two years ago.. 319,284 256,707 80 
Salina Five-year average .............0+. 66 
Dec. 23-29 ...... 80,556 56,455 70 Ten-year Average ........ceceececs 58 
Previous week .. 80,556 73,705 91 
Year ago ....... 109,956 82,386 75 CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Two years ago.. 109,956 95,032 86 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
Dec. 23-29 ...... 225,720 *164,103 73 
Previous week .. 225,720 *190,924 85 
VOAr BBG ....5 5. 269,100 238,253 89 
Two years ago.. 269,100 235,011 87 
Five-year Average ......eeeseeceee 63 
Ten-year AVeTAZE ... 1... cece ccees 61 


*Estimated. 
Portland District 


Dec. 23-29 ...... 134,200 *125,000 93 
Previous week .. 134,200 152,411 114 
TORE (ORG 6-6 ie vs 143,200 135,440 95 
Two years ago.. 143,200 131,472 92 
Five-year average .......-seeeeees 76 
Ten-year Average ......s-eeeeeeeee 68 


*Estimated. 


Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Weekly Flour Pet. ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Dec. 23-29 ...... 794,106 461,356 58 

Previous week .. 794,106 575,211 72 

ROMP OBO octane 795,240 464,669 59 

Two years ago.. 775,013 487,400 63 

Five-year Average .........eeeeees 56 

Ten-year Average ...........eeeeee 57 

Current week preliminary. 

BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 

Dec. 23-29 ...... 600,600 433,823 72 

Previous week .. 600,600 356,534 69 

TORS BED. 6.05 50 577,416 418,830 72 

Two years ago.. 577,416 523,702 90 

Five-year Average ........secseves 69 

Ten-year AVETABC .... cee secsccecce 71 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 


City and St. Joseph; 


(2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Montana, 


including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 

from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of 
the flour milling capacity of the territories included): 

-—Southwest——, -——Northwest——, -—Buffalo—, c—Combined—, 

Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 

production todate production todate production to date production to date 


Dec. 23-29 ..... 29,343 807,626 15,034 457,501 8,300 269,898 52,677 1,535,025 
Previous week .. 33,523 19,749 6,821 60,093 

Two weeks ago 33,363 18,068 9,350 60,781 

DL <b @ a: + Ghi-0 §.2,49 24,358 757,451 13,093 420,304 8,013 252,014 45,464 1,429,769 
BUR. s aieread ko! 0 Foc 28,080 811,651 12,336 373,564 10,020 246,241 50,436 1,431,456 
BOE: Sie cere e:a sich 25,511 707,376 13,661 355,139 7,185 205,684 46,357 1,268,199 
S| RS eS ee 23,982 654,180 11,479 333,107 6,921 198,430 42,382 1,184,946 
Five-yr. average 26,255 747,657 13,121 387,923 8,088 234,453 47,464 1,370,033 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Dec. 22, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 
r-Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1945 1944 1945 1944 


Minneapolis .. » ev ... 20,370 17,400 
Kansas City .. 600 675 5,300 4,750 
120 a eae 


Philadelphia .. 160 
Milwaukee eee 
Week ending Dec. 29: 


Minneapolis 12,270 11,340 


Kansas City .. 575 675 3,450 2,550 
Philadelphia .. 160 200 oe awe 
Milwaukee... 60 60 4,830 3,270 


Bonded Grain in the United States 

Bonded grain in the United States Dec. 
22, 1945, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 





Baltimore ...... A 08 
| ee eee 9,520 2,173 120 
PN PY * ere eee 8,141 954 aN o6 
Chicago ........ ve 19 55 nas 
Afloat ........ ae oe oe ss 
DEER. oo a 0'o 8 0.6 ee ee oe 350 
eS eee cree ae oe oe oe 
Milwaukee ...... es oy es 190 
New York ...... 1,535 269 ae os 
BROGE § ..ociwes. 609 es oe oe 
Philadelphia .... 2,232 ee we oe 
24,277 3,415 175 540 
Dec. 15, 1945 ... 24,225 3,625 175 664 
Dec, 23, 1944 ... 25,843 7,172 302 958 
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NUERNBERG BAKERY—This table set amid the snow covered ruins 
of blitzed buildings in Nuernberg, Germany, serves as a bakery for the 


residents of a:section of this town. 





-Flour Co-Ordinator Requests Mills 
to Provide Complete Export Data 


In a letter intended for all flour 
mills in the United States, under 
date of Dec. 21, 1945, William T. 
McArthur, flour co-ordinator of the 
Millers National Federation; makes 
a plea for additional information 
from mills, to assist him in working 
out an equitable export flour pro- 
gram. The letter, under the heading 
“More Information Needed by Co- 
ordinator,” follows: 

The January commercial programs 
as set up by the Combined Food 
Board are as follows: 











Flour Wheat 

long tons long tons 

Pe re 115,000 .° 100,000 
BOIBIGM « ccasiccccse 32,000 24,000 
Holland ..........:. 21,000 8,000 
United Kingdom .... 64,000 64,000 
RPMEUEINER ; 6 0.0.0:4.6-0 6,0:6:0,5 0 3,000 oaee 
BEE cede ecccecncee 9,000 8,000 
Tangier” ..... 4 4,000 2,000 
Portugal 10,000 8,000 
Switzerland .. 8,300 8,000 
Finland’ ..........208 8,000 8,000 
Brasil iccccccccescce 14,000 4,000 
288,300 234,000 


or 6,458,000 sacks 


The above figures do not include 
Commodity Credit Corp. shipments 


of wheat which will also be made on ~ 


existing contracts. Neither do they 
include the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration 
programs. 

These are the first figures made 
public as to Food Board programs. 
They should remove doubt in any- 
one’s ‘mind as to the European de- 
mand, if such doubt exists. 

No one in Washington, to my 
knowledge, knows how much of the 
above has been sold. 

The information resulting from my 
appeal of Dec. 8 was disappointing 
as a whole. More than 50% of the 
mills of 2,000 or more sack capacity 
failed to respond. This left us very 
much up in the air. The response 
from small mills was much better. 

Both the Food Board and Co- 
ordinator need information. The 
Board can get it only if it is given 
to us.. We are trying to do only 
. two things, (1) make it possible for 
‘the industry to squeeze out the last 

‘ possible bag of flour under whatever 
- circumstances exist and (2) give in- 
.formation to the Combined Food 
‘Board that will permit them. to in- 
‘‘telligently. and equitably’ proportion 
‘whatever flour is available among 
the claimant. countries. We can do 
this ‘Only if the mills will co-oper- 
ate. If a mill can do nothing we 


want to know it. As long as we 
hear nothing we have no idea what 
can be done. 

We must have information on three 
phases of the mills’ operation. The 
order in which we want this in- 
formation from the mills is as fol- 
lows: 

1. How much, capacity can you 
offer and/or have you sold to the 
above named countries for February 
shipment from the mill? 

2. Next, when flour is sold by 
the mill, please report the quantity 
sold, to what country, and whether 
private trade or through PMA. 

3. When the flour is shipped, give 
us the date of shipment. 

The information is consolidated by 
us and given to the Food Board 
in two figures, hard wheat flour and 
soft wheat flour. Figures of indi- 
vidual mills are not disclosed to 
anyone. 

Many offers of capacity recently 
received were contingent upon wheat 
being made available as well as re- 
mioval of the subsidy complications. 

Martin F. Smith, who will suc- 
ceed me as co-ordinator about Jan. 
15, and I discussed the wheat situ- 
ation with the CCC. The CCC of- 
ficials will not make wheat avail- 
able to mills to cover these export 
programs. They say it is impossible 
because they do not have the wheat. 
Their position is very clear even 
though disappointing. . 

The mills will have to find their 
own wheat. Statistically speaking, 
there is plenty to cover the export 
demands between now and the new 
crop. Whether or not it comes on 
the market or how soon it starts to 
move after Jan. 1 remains to be seen. 
There is no chance of our being able 
to help this situation in Washington. 

An effort is being made in gov- 
ernment agencies to bring about a 
clarification of the subsidy question. 
What the answer will be or how 
soon it will come I cannot say. Until 
there is an answer, I can only again 
recommend that you insist upon the 
inclusion of the clause suggested in 
Instructions No. 1 in any contracts 
you make. 

We well realize the difficulties 
confronting the mills as to know- 
ing what they can do in February. 
At the same time, it will be help- 
ful to know whatever you can tell us. 


Please bear in mind that we want 
information whenever you can give 
it to us. If you receive any can- 
cellation of shipping directions and 
need running time for even a car 
or two, let us know. We may be 
able to put you in touch with a for- 
eign mission that would be glad to 
take whatever you can offer. 

WM. T. McARTHUR, 
Flour Co-ordinator. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


TROY GRAIN FIRM BURNS 


Troy, Ohio.—The Troy Grain & 
Supply Co., owned by 300 Miami 





County farmers, burned Dec. 18, with . 


an estimated loss of $300,000. 


BREAD !6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. CARL DAWSON FORMS 
FUMIGATION COMPANY 


St. Louis, Mo. — J. Carl Dawson, 
formerly head of the fumigant sales 
division of The Dow Chemical Co., 
Midland, Mich., has established an in- 
dustrial fumigation company in St. 
Louis after having resigned from his 
position with the chemical manufac- 
turing company. 

Mr. Dawson is well known for his 
work with the Dow organization on 
the development of field methods of 
methyl bromide fumigation and for 
his research while head of the Mis- 
souri State Entomological Depart- 
ment. He is a native of that state 











J. Carl Dawson 


and was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Missouri with a degree in ag- 
riculture. 

Mr. Dawson joined the Dow Chem- 
ical Co. staff in 1940 after resigning 
from his position as state entomolo- 
gist at Missouri. He became head of 
the fumigant division in 1943. He 
plans to offer fumigation service to 
industries located within a radius of 
1,000 miles of St. Louis. He will spe- 
cialize in methyl bromide fumigants 
but will use such supplementary ma- 
terials as may be required. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
STEIN, HALL & CO. MOVES 

Chicago, Ill. — Stein, Hall & Co., 
Inc., have moved their offices here to 
23 East Jackson Boulevard. The new 
office opened Dec. 1. 

BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Rye Flour Output 

Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by mills at 
Chicago, Minneapolis and outside points in 
the Northwest, in sacks, with comparative 
figures for the previous weeks: 

Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. 

8 15 22 
33,978 37,582 43,381 *28,719 











Five mills ... 
*Four mills. 


January 1, 1946 


Subsidy Decision — 
Expected Before 
Jan. 10 Meeting 


Washington, D. C.—Conversations 
over the future of the flour subsidy 
have been started by top Commodity 
Credit Corp. officials and it is expect- 
ed that some final decision will be 
reached before the full industry-gov- 
ernment committee assembles on Jan. 
10. The subsidy uncertainty has been 
a most important factor in handicap- 
ping the operations of the Flour Co- 
ordinator in the export field as well 
as those of the domestic miller. 

Export buyers have expressed un- 
willingness to American representa- 
tives of grain and flour milling com- 
panies to accept the provisional 
clause in the flour mill contract which 
would obligate the private foreign 
buyer to pay the difference in price 
in event that the flour subsidy was 
terminated. On the other hand, the 
domestic miller was unwilling to con- 
tract to sell flour where the subsidy 
uneertainty was a factor. As far as 
private foreign flour sales are con- 
cerned, the matter is at an impasse, 
generally. : 

Foreign buyers have taken the po- 
sition that they would not pay the 
domestic price of American flour 
without the subsidy and have threat- 
ened to divert their buying to wheat. 
Now that there is to be a limit on 
the amount of wheat that is to be 
allocated for export by nations, the 
private foreign buyer may take a 
different attitude regarding the dis- 
puted provisional price clause in the 
flour contracts. The solution of this 
controversy may be found in next 
week’s session here. 

An intangible, but most important 
factor, which is beyond the scope of 
the conference here is the attitude of 
the wheat producer who has shown 
a reluctance to sell wheat. Many 
government and trade _ representa- 
tives have attributed this delay in 
marketing wheat to uncertainty over 
possible future price advances and 
tax penalties that would accrue on 
this year’s sales. 

Last week the OPA announced that 
there would be no change in price 
ceilings in the immediate future and 
it is believed that this statement can 
be safely projected to cover the bal- 
ance of this crop year as far as 
Wheat is Cériterned. However, the 
constant repetition of the tax penal- 
ty alibi as the reason for the failure 
of the producer to sell wheat is los- 
ing some of its emphasis. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 
PLANS PHOSPHATE PLANT 


Chicago, Ill. — Expansion of the 
elemental phosphorus producing fa- 
cilities of Victor Chemical Works to 
meet rapidly increasing needs in in- 
dustry was announced recently by 
Walter B.: Brown, executive vice 
president. 7 

The company is in the process of 
acquiring tidewater property in west- 
ern Florida near the richest phos- 
phate rock fields in the nation, Mr. 
Brown said, and construction of an 
electrically controlled and operated 
furnace plant will be started as 
quickly as materials are available. 

Victor Chemical Works owns large 
phosphate rock reserves around 
Mount Pleasant, Tenn. The company 
has been the largest independent 
producer of phosphorus and phos- 
phate chemicals for many years. 
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Grain Trade Council 
Studies Industrial 
Uses for Grains 


Washington, D. C.—The National 
Grain Trade Council, representing 27 
grain exchanges and nation-wide 
grain trade organizations, has under 
way a committee. study into ways and 
means of expanding the industrial 
use of farm products. This commit- 
tee, headed by John McCaull of Min- 
neapolis, has held two meetings to 
consider first the use of grain in 
industrial alcohol production. Other 
meetings are scheduled for the com- 
ing months and trips will be made 
by committee members to various re- 
search laboratories to study other 
uses of grain. 

The purpose of the work, according 
to Mr. McCaull, is to give greater 
emphasis to the demand side of the 
law of supply and demand. Surpluses 
of grains, his committee believes, can 
be a national problem in certain 
years, but the nation has spent most 
of its energy upon loans and sup- 
port prices for producers, rather than 
upon studies for the expansion of de- 
mand for the grains. 

“We have been intensely interested, 
in our first two meetinngs, in the 
stories of possible use of grains for 
industrial alcohol,” said Mr. McCaull. 
“Without committing ourselves to 
sponsor any one program, we find 
that industrial alcohol made from 
grains has a wide variety of possible 
uses, in synthetic rubber, fuel, plas- 
tics and medicinals, etc. This manu- 
facturing process also develops by- 
products of feeds which are of high 
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value. At the present high prices 
for grains, we have not yet found 
how alcohol from grain can compete 
in price with alcohol from some oth- 
er limited but available sources, but 
for the future of agriculture and its 
problem of grain surpluses in some 
years, we have felt that this research 
work in industrial alcohol from grain 
should be carefully followed by this 
nation.” 

Mr. McCaull expects, in the coming 
few weeks, to authorize subcommit- 
tees from his group to visit research 
laboratories in various sections of the 
nation, to study developments in the 
wider use of farm products. The 
committee will gather this further 
information and report back to the 
council in February. 


—_———"BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ATTENDS CHRISTMAS PARTY 


Austin S. Igleheart, executive vice 
president, General Foods Corp., New 
York, N. Y., traveled especially from 
New York City to Evansville, Ind., 
to attend the annual employees’ 
Christmas party of Igleheart Bros., 
Inc., held Dec. 20 at St. Lucas par- 
ish hall, during which service awards 
were presented to employees who 
had been with the company 15, 20 
and 25 years. Earl J. Heseman, 
company president, presented the 
pins; Robert Wilson, personnel man- 
ager, acted as toastmaster, and G. 
Eugene Johnson, vice president and 
controller, spoke in tribute to former 
employees who had served in World 
War II, 50 of whom have returned 
to Igleheart Bros. The program was 
arranged by the employees’ recrea- 
tion association, headed by Emmett 
Goodman, president, and Charles 
Foster, secretary. 








Dependable 





always 


CAKE FLOURS 


““Made Good” Since 1855 by 


The Sfenkel Hour Mills 


323 €. Atwater St. Detroit 26, Mich. 
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"| GUARANTEE THE QUALITY AND 
UNIFORMITY OF EVERY SACK OF 











vaker Bakers Flour!” 

















The famous Quaker name—and a hard-and-fast 
guarantee—are back of every sack of Quaker Bakers 
Flour you buy. And every sack contains what today’s 
changing baking formulas, and modern high-speed ~ 
operations, demand in a short patent flour. 









Quaker’s uniform quality is the result of strictest 
wheat selection ... modern milling under the 
high standards of The Quaker Oats Company... 
and constant laboratory checks for absolute de- 
pendability and trouble-free performance. 









Get the facts today, by calling, writing or wiring... 









Quaker Qals (Ompany 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 





WE SUPPORT 
WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 
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ARKANSAS C 


FLOUR MILLS 
ARKANSAS CITY, K 


SOME IE 
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THE carefully planned production 
cycle of Dixie-Portland flours is rig- 
idly established for each exact grade 
of flour needed by our flour customers. 
For family trade, for bread and crack- 
er bakers—Dixie-Portland flours are 
widely known for ideal performance. 





tat 
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KANSAS CITY THE HIGGINSVILLE DIXIE-PORTLAND 
UR MILLS CO. ° FLOUR MILL e FLOUR MILLS 
NSAS CITY, KANSAS HIGGINSVILLE, MISSOURI RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


UR COMPANY 


SOUTHERN OFFICES, MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
Ms TOTAL DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 14,000 CWTS. 
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Postwar Pastry Pattern 


PREDICTION of things to come 

in the realm of the bakery busi- 
ness was recently made by Archer 
McGrath, Chicago cake sculptor, jelly 
roller and cream puff injectionist. 
Mr. McGrath says that the American 
baker soon will adopt a postwar pro- 
gram of streamlined pastry designing. 
By way of explaining the “shape of 
things to come,” he says all pastry 
is designed to undergo a change of 
design—with plenty of embellish- 
ments. ‘ 

“Let’s take the cruller, for in- 
stance,” he said enthusiastically. 
“Now there’s a pastry with an hon- 
ored past, yet no one has ever at- 
tempted to remodel it. But a new 
day is dawning. In the future the 
cruller will sparkle with a bright, 
new coat of candy glace, and in 
technicolor—just like a neon sign. He 
further explained that cream puffs 
will be star-shaped hereafter so that 
the whipped cream can squirt off in- 
to the farthest recesses of the dining 
room—instead of on the chin. Dough- 
nuts will be wedge-shaped to permit 
effortless dunking. Some varieties 
even will have pistachio and tutti- 
frutti syrup mixed with the dough 
before baking. 

“But that isn’t all,” adds Mr. Mc- 
Grath. “Cakes will have ice cream 
frostings and will be stored in cold 
lockers instead of showcases. Pies 
will be constructed in three-decker 
mounds and tarts will be molded in 
the same manner as lollypops—with 
sticks to hold off the stickiness.” 

On New Year’s Eve, in 1777, fash- 
ionable hostesses in New York City 
served hot apple pie to their guests. 
The pies in those days cost $3 each. 


Enterprising Saletman 

N the way back from the Pacific, 

a supply ship stopped for re- 
pairs and fuel in the Panama Zone. 
One of the ship’s bakers, Morris 
Franklin of New York, an enterpris- 
ing type of sailor, started a brisk 
trade with the natives, dispensing 
slightly used towels in cigaret car- 
tons and other wares in exchange 
for souvenirs. He finally got down 
to two bars of cheap brown work 
soap, which the natives smelled and 
promptly refused. The baker went 
back to the galley, sprinkled the 
soap profusely with vanilla extract 
and hurried back to the waiting na- 
tives. They sniffed the soap happily, 
and gave the baker a knife and a 
pair of slippers in trade. 
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A Happy People 


HE idea of a happy people with- 
out bounteous production is as old 


as the hills. The Romans tried it 
with free bread and bigger circuses. 

Shakespeare tells of Cade in King 
Henry VI, who assured his followers 
that 7 half penny loaves would be 
sold for a penny when he was king; 
he would make it a felony to drink 
small beer; all would eat and drink 
on his score; he would apparel them 
all in one livery, that they might 
agree like brothers; and that he 
meant to kill all lawyers. It was to 
go hard with any man who knew 
how to write his name, instead of 
having a mark unto himself, like a 
plean-dealing, honest man; and he 
ordered one clerk hung with his pen 
and ink horn around his neck. 

When Cade had won London 
bridge, he told his following that, at 
the city’s cost, the conduit was to 
run nothing but claret wine this first 
year of his reign. Then he proceeded 
to burn London bridge and London 
tower. It took quite a show of arms 
to finish off that rebellion. 

There is today a lot of this same 
sort of government-do-everything-for- 
everybody. In the hands of a dem- 
agogue, the idea of government boun- 
ty can be made to appear right and 
plausible, pleasing to the view and 
showy. But fundamentally, the gov- 
ernment doesn’t produce; it lives by 
levying taxes. And to have pros- 
perity, the productive hands and 
brains of the country must get to 
work in an atmosphere of freedom, 
with the incentive of a profit. The 
sooner, the better. Germany is al- 
ready handicapped because it has 
taken orders for so long, and now 
there is no government agent to 
telephone to and ask for definite or- 
ders, definite quotas, definite prices, 
and the very idea of free competi- 
tion in a free economy is a night- 





mare. The effect of government con- 
trol, subsidies, quotas and bureau- 
cracy in general has lingered and 
affects German thinking even now. It 
is to be hoped that these United 
States will be cut clear of regula- 
tions soon, before they too become 


chronic, — Frank L. Platt in the 
American Poultry Journal. 


If you talk about your troubles 
And tell them o’er and o’er, 

The world will think you like them, 
And proceed to give you more. 


Bakers Dozen 


WELVE make a dozen, unless it’s 
a “baker’s dozen.” Then there 
are 13. This deviation from the 
common rule can be laid at the oven 
door of the bakers of old-time Eng- 
land. The majority of them were 
gyp artists who had a nasty trick 
of peddling light, small loaves and 
charging full price. At first custom- 
ers refrained from complaining. But 
when the loaves kept getting smaller 
and lighter, they set up a howl that 
forced the government to step in and 
order the bakers to add an extra 
loaf to each dozen so there would be 
no short weight. , It was in this way 
a dozen—a “baker’s dozen’”—became 
13. 


Luchy Dinner Party 

DNA FERBER’S interest in the 

Mississippi river region was the 
result of the luckiest dinner party 
she ever attended in her life. The 
host was the late Broadway produc- 
er, Winthrop Ames, and the gentle- 
man on her right was another dis- 
tinguished representative of the 
theater, Arthur Hopkins. The two 
men were discussing an actor who 
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had just made a sensation in a new 
hit. 

“Do you know where he got his 
start?” said Ames. “On a Mississip- 
pi show boat!” 

Miss Ferber interrupted the con- 
versation at this point. She asked, 
“What is a show boat?” 

Just about 12 months later, the 
best selling book in America’ was 
Edna Ferber’s novel of the same 
name—dedicated, very properly, to 
Mr. Ames. Later she turned it into 
one of the most glowing musical 
comedies of our time and saw it 
made into two motion picture hits— 
one silent, one in sound and tech- 
nicolor. 

All in all, friends estimate that 
“Show Boat” has netted Miss Fer- 
ber over a million dollars in ‘royal- 
ties, proving once and for all that it 
pays to ask questions——Bennett Cerf 
in Omnibook magazine. 


Not For Velerans 


ECENT reports from agricultural 

marketing specialists in Lincoln, 
Neb., indicate that professional bak- 
ers and housewives have found that 
dried eggs are successful for baking 
uses. Although they will never dis- 
place the hen’s original shelled prod- 
uct, they do have some advantages, 
declare the specialists. They point 
out, however, that they should not be 
used to feed discharged servicemen 
—they had their share of it in K ra- 


tions. 


Seed Corn 


Outside the mush ice rims the wide 
creek edges, 

The wind has twisted off the last 
brown leaf, 

The sky is lonely now for winged 
wedges. 

And the fields are dull as autumn’s 
misty grief, 

But in the barn, where scent of sum- 
mer lingers, 

In meadow fragrance far too sweet 
to last, 

The man holds golden ears in strong 
brown fingers, 

While the boy turns back the husks 
and ties them fast. 

And in the heart of each a dream is 
burning, 

For each one looks toward some April 
morn, 

One sees robins trace the plow’s dark 
turning, 

And one sees slim green shards of 
growing corn. 

Alma Robison Higbee. 
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KEEP THE MILLS RUNNING! 


W HAT a spectacle it would be if, in the 
midst of the world’s hunger, there should 
be idle mill wheels in America. So long as there 
is wheat to be ground it should service domestic 
mills to their fullest capacity. There is not on- 
ly propriety in this, but the most complete econ- 
omy and efficiency. It is a policy that serves 
the world’s need as fully as it does the need of 
American wheat growers. and processors for ex- 
panded markets, now and tomorrow. 

Talk of idle mills is no wolf cry. Already 
running time has been lost in Texas, and a sim- 
ilar situation in Oklahoma immediately threatens. 
Elsewhere the situation is not yet quite so acute, 
but scores of mills will face a supply crisis be- 
fore the middle of January unless some remedy 
can be quickly applied. 

The milling industry’s wheat problem, which 
is one of the gravest it has had to deal with in 
many years, is rendered the more acute by all 
the other handicaps growing out of wartime 
stresses and the pressures and restrictions of 
government controls. The industry has been un- 
able to help itself out of these difficulties, most 
of which have been beyond its control. Even 
complete agreement upon such a single critical 
item as subsidy probably would make little im- 
pression upon the complicated tangle of domes- 
tic and international political issues each with 
a final bearing upon all the other considerations 
affecting export of flour and wheat and the ul- 
timate distribution of this country’s breadstuffs 
bounty. 

There is no probability, at any rate, of the 
milling industry’s being allowed to solve its own 
problems, now so tangled by interference of 
emergency regulations. Naturally the industry 


wants and invites no additional controls, but it 


seems fatalistically resigned to that morning- 
after hair of the dog that bit it. Matters are 
so snafu, however, that even the omnipotence of 
government may not be able to bring sufficient 
erder out of the cumulative chaos. 

One thought lurks in the minds of many who 
are no less closely concerned with the great 
humanitarian task of relief than they are with 
current profit and loss and the expansion of busi- 
ness through exports. It may be that before the 
next world crop comes to market some of the 
bread from our own tables will have to go abroad 
not merely from the generosity of a fully-fed 
people but. from the wisdom of a nation com- 
mitted to insuring against the collapse of first 
efforts at world peace. We are not likely to re- 
main unmoved by mass death from hunger or 
by massed revolt against the kind of world polic- 
ing that would permit preventable starvation. 
And if we must share the loaf from our tables 
this can only be by government action. The 
chance for any voluntary sharing, such as was 
effective in World War I, passed with the fixing 
of the first of World War II’s far-reaching bonds 
of control. 

But if the foreign need is to be met at cost 
of cutting down domestic distribution of flour, 
here is all the more need and propriety for do- 
ing all the grinding in America that can be done 
by American mills. Whether the product is for 
home or for export consumption, according as 
world counsels and requirements dictate, our own 
milis must be kept running. 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 











A WORD FOR GOOD HUMOR 


E appear to be amused rather than stirred 

to greater resentment by a protest in a 
recent trade circular issued by the Searle Grain 
Co., Inc., of Winnipeg, against a remark by Mr. 
Bevin, British minister of labor, in the House 
of Commons, in the course of which he bluntly 
stated that “part of the trouble over the lack of 
food in Europe was due to the failure of the food 
exporting countries” and “I should like to see 
much less wheat being fed to livestock in North 
America.” 

After pointing out that Canadian farmers in 
the western provinces derived no great pleasure 
from feeding wheat to hogs rather than taking it 
to market and did so only because they were asked 
to produce bacon rather than bread for Britain, 
the writer in the Searle circular comments as 
follows: 


“Some of us in Canada have been wonder- 
ing why in the circumstances Britain insists 
on demanding so much bacon from Canada, 
for it is well known that it takes over 5 Ibs 
of grain to produce a pound of pork, and that 
there is 1 lb of wheat in a pound of bread, 
and that a pound of bread has just about the 
same energy producing and life-saving values 
in it as a pound of pork (we are not speak- 
ing of extra nutritional values). It is ob- 
vious, therefore, that if it comes to the mere 
matter of feeding people to avoid starva- 
tion, any given acre of land will feed five 
times as many people, at least to keep the 
spark of life in them, as would that same 
acreage if the grains which it produces are 
fed to hogs or any other kind of livestock. 
Our prairie acreage can grow either wheat, 
or coarse grains to feed to livestock, but it 
cannot grow both at the same time on the 
same acreage. As more hogs are produced, 
therefore, so there must be less wheat. As 
less hogs are produced, so will there natural- 
ly be more wheat. It would be mere com- 
monsense to think, therefore, that if the lack 
of food is as bad in Europe as many tell us 
it is, the best thing to do would be to reduce 
sharply our population of hogs and to per- 
mit greater quantities of wheat and even 
barley and oats to be shipped to Europe; for 
wheat can make bread, barley can make 
meal, and oats can make porridge, and these 
grains in the form of bread, meal and por- 
ridge will’ keep the spark of life in five times 
as many people as would these same grains 
if fed to animals if the people consume the 
animal products. In any way, therefore, that 
it is looked at, there would seem to be need 
for an immediate consultation between Bri- 
tain and Canada about the question of just 
what our farmers should grow, and what they 
should sow this coming spring in the best in- 
terests of the hungry people of Britain and 
Europe.” 

The thirty millions or so people engaged in 
agriculture in this country, together with the 
other hundred million people not so engaged, 
have wondered from time to time through the 
past troubled years over this same question in 
the food demands of the nations at war. We, 
too, have been puzzled by the squeeze on our sup- 
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plies of livestock products, including meats and 
dairy foods and poultry products, and have some- 
what blindly followed the summons to produce 
more of these latter even when, as in Canada, 
it required using enormous quantities of our 
wheat supply for animal feeding, to which they 
were less well adapted than coarse grains. 

Yet we, as did Canada, carried out orders 
with the inevitable result that we now are fac- 
ing a prospective surplus of animal fats and the 
government is being forced to act to reduce by 
artificial restraints on feed production the over- 
whelming excess production of poultry products, 
no doubt to be followed by similar action in the 
matter of surpluses of meats. 

We are not sure that anybody in this country 
greatly resents this, but that most sensible peo- 
ple accept it as the fortune, or perhaps the mis- 
judgment, of war, very much as they accept the 
destruction of hundreds of millions of dollars 
worth of war materiel and stores in the islands 
of the Pacific and later, no doubt, at many other 
places everywhere in the world, as well as the 
junking of such absurdities as the Alaska high- 
way and the millions of tons of shipping, includ- 
ing war vessels and aircraft, left over from the 
flotsam and jetsam of war and constituting a part 
of the price of victory. 

Nonetheless, having done as best we could the 
things requested by our overseas allies, it is no 
great fun to be taken to task by a responsible 
spokesman for the British, or any other, govern- 
ment, for producing bacon by feeding wheat when 
they now find that, after all and in the light of 
changed needs, they would rather have bread. Yet, 
we suspect that, on the whole, the people on this 
side of the Atlantic are disposed to accept these 
mistakes, if they were mistakes, as the results of 
human errors of judgment than something to 
scold about. 

We might, finally, admit that we also used 
wheat for the making of whiskey in this country 
although the supplies of Scotch were not too short 
until a few weeks before the victory and are not 
even now entirely absent from the markets. 


CLOTHING TRADE MUSCLES IN 


as for food or bags for bodies — which? 

There can’t be much of an argument when 
the choice must or should be dictated by great 
national and world emergency. There are sub- 
stitutes for shirts and feminine gewgaws but 
not for bread. Yet the argument seems to have 
been made, and the decision has been adverse 
to bags for food. The dress goods folks, spear- 
headed by the CIO unions, have muscled in on 
Washington, and we have the sudden and sur- 
prising announcement that, atop the already dire 
scarcity of container fabrics suitable for packing 
flour and feed, the set-aside of Class A and B 
sheetings and osnaburgs for the textile bag~ in- 
dustry is to be reduced approximately 80,000,- 
000 yards during the first quarter of 1946. There 
is also a sharp cut in burlap. 

So now, belatedly, the bag trade and those 
industries it serves in meeting the first and most 
vital need—food and feed for man and animal 
—are confronted with the necessity of battling 
again for even the previous bare minimum of 
packaging materials indispensable to the task of 
feeding a hungry world. This doesn’t make sense 
of any kind, and somehow the light of reason 
must be made to penetrate a fog that seems only 
to thicken on the allocation front in Washington. 

Immediate relief seems doubtful, yet it is im- 
perative that the flour and feed industries should 
proceed promptly with a most vigorous appeal to 
Congress. 
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GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
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Product Control 


@ The uniform quality and dependable baking 
performance of all Pikes Peak Bakery Flours 
are a result of continuous supervision of labora- 
tory control, careful wheat selection, master 
milling, research, and test baking. The practical 
proof of these production standards and rigid 
product control is the definite economy and 
smooth efficiency of Pikes Peak Bakery Flours 
with today’s changing formulas and strenuous 
baking operations. 


THE COLORADO MILLING §& ELEVATOR COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES, DENVER, COLORADO ! 
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STUDENT HELP—Medical students from the famous London medical 
school at St. Mary’s Hospital are shown loading wheat onto a trailer 


for conveyance to the rickyard at Manor Farm, Worcestershire. Thou- 
sands of British students, both boys and girls, spent their summer vaca- 
tions during the war helping the farmers. 


WEEDS IN FEEDS 


From Feedstuffs 





Ts feed industry stands accused by representatives of 13 midwestern 
states of being a chief offender in spreading weed seeds throughout 
the nation’s richest farming area. Feed men may expect some aggressive 
action by these states to stop the shipment of feeds containing noxious 
weed seeds, it was indicated at the second annual meeting of the North 
Central States Weed Control Conference, held recently at St. Paul. 

Federal agencies and importers of screenings and whole grains were 
linked with the feed industry as principal perpetrators of the increase in 
Canada thistle, leafy spurge, perennial peppergrass, and many other such 
pests in American fields and pastures. 

The conference, of which Theodore Yost, director of the weed division 
of the Kansas State Department of Agriculture, is president, is comprised 
of officials and scientists from Minnesota, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, 
Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Illinois 
and Wisconsin. These states contain, it is said, 82% of the Grade A farm 
land of the United States. Another 11 states, thinking along the same lines, 
are members of the Western Weed Control Conference. It is contended 
that the cost to farmers and consumers of the weed “menace,” in terms 
of smaller crop yields, increased expenditures for combatting weeds, low- 
ered feed values, and other factors amounts to $4,000,000,000 to $5,000,000,000 


annually. 
* * * 


5 Baan principal accusations made by the weed control specialists and the 
extension service workers are: 

1. Federal law prohibits interstate shipments of grain, vegetable and 
other seed containing noxious weed seeds, but permits unrestricted shipment 
of feed, grains, hay, straw and feed mixtures containing seeds of such weeds. 

2. The federal government itself has been one of the worst offenders 
in spreading weed infestation. In defiance of Minnesota state law, for in- 
stance, the AAA was revealed to have distributed in one year 449 cars of 
feed wheat in Minnesota containing enough seeds of 12 different noxious 
weeds to start infestations all over the state. 

3. There is no federal law preventing imports from other countries 
of their noxious weeds. As a result, screenings containing weed seeds that 
were to have been dumped to make an island in Lake Superior at Fort 
William, Ont., have poured into this country. Noxious weed seed comes in 
from every country shipping unprocessed grains and plants to the U. S. 

4. Some states, like Minnesota, Nebraska, Illinois and North Dakota, have 
made big progress in enacting and enforcing state anti-weed laws, But they 
are flanked by other states having no anti-weed laws whatever, or only 
ineffective ones. Wisconsin, for example, has no law, and weeds from there 
can blow or be carried in a host of ways into Minnesota. 

5. Thus, states cannot now protect themselves if they have no law, 
cannot protect themselves effectively against each other even when they 
do have legislation of their own, and cannot protect themselves against ship- 
ments of weed-infested U. S. government owned grains, no matter what 
their own laws may be. 

In connection with the spread of weeds through feeds, it is of interest 
to note that the St. Paul conference agreed that hammer mill processing 
of weed seeds, which then are incorporated into animal feeds, is inadequate. 
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Some method, such as treatment with ultraviolet rays, is needed to kill 
weed seeds completely. Inclusion of screenings in formula feeds was con- 
sidered to be particularly dangerous from the standpoint of spreading weeds. 


* * * 


W HAT does the conference think can be done about the problem? For 
one thing, a resolution was adopted urging prompt enactment by Con- 
gress of the Flannagan Bill, which would require the federal government 
to cease shipping grains, feeds, fertilizers and nursery stocks into states 
in violation of the laws of those states. Another resolution urged the crea- 
tion of a new division of weed research in the Department of Agriculture. 
For the actual job of fighting the spread of noxious weeds, this would 
place the reliance on state powers rather than federal powers. Many 
phases of the job are felt to be essentially local. 

The conference urgéd several important lines of action upon the states, 
including: 

(1) Enactment of state laws to prohibit the sale and distribution of 
commercial livestock feeds containing noxious weed seeds whose ability to 
germinate has not been destroyed. 

Such laws, conference members indicated, would stop one of the main 
sources of weed infestations. The present allowance of 2% dockage from 
grain values for weed content was described in the conference as virtually an 
official invitation to grain handlers to see that 2% of screenings is present. 
If necessary, it was said that the weed seed is added to the clean grain in 
order to ship the 2% of screenings at the expense of the farmers. 

(2) Giving of all possible encouragement to the enactment of uniform 
state weed and seed laws. 

¢3) General revision and modernization of state laws regulating the 
use of large numbers of new chemicals for weed eradication. Rapid wartime 
development of these “economic poisons,” as exemplified“by the new 2,4-D 
has virtually made existing state laws obsolete, it was said. 

The conference, in backing the Flannagan ‘Bill,. bluntly criticized the 
federal government for making the states a dumping ground for seeds of 
noxious weeds of the world, in defiance of state laws. Most of these weeds 
are not native American plants, a conference resolution held, and are spread 
by man, particularly through distribution of seeds and livestock feeds. 

“During recent years,” the resolution asserted, “large quantities of 
feeds and seeds have been distributed by federal agencies throughout the 
several agricultural states in violation of the state laws regulating move- 
ment and distribution of feeds and seeds.” 

Legislation to establish federal prohibition of interstate movement or 
of imports of noxious weed seeds, was not advocated by the conference. 


: * * * 


F the facts are as they have been related by the conference, it would 

seem to be the part of wisdom for feed industry orgamizations to sup- 
port the recommendations. No feed man should willingly or knowingly be 
a party to any practices that are costing farmers and constimers of farm 
products several billions of dollars a year. Well supported research cer- 
tainly should be able to devise reasonably economical methods for making 
it impossible for weed seeds contained in feeds to ge®minate, and to render 
imports of screenings and whole grains harmless.*’ 

If the feed industry does not believe that its products are responsible 
for the spread of noxious weeds, it should prepare to defend itself against 
the charges. For, whether or not the industry participates and co-operates 
in solving the problem, it very probably is going to be faced within the 
next few years with legislation that may drastically affect feed distribution. 





CAMPAIGN DISPLAY — This window display was prepared by An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc., in connection with its “Eat More Enriched Bread” 
campaign, in co-operation with the Union Electric Co., of St. Louis. The 
electric company supplied the window for the display, located in down- 
town St. Louis. This window display did a 24-hour a day job of telling 
the public about the important work done by the commercial baker. 
The New Orleans, La., branch of Anheuser-Busch, Inc., recently ar- 
ranged for displays featuring the campaign on two different occasions. 
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GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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Industry Advisors Would Hold 
OPA Price Controls into 1946 


Washington, D. C.—In answer to a 
poll recently conducted a majority of 
members of the food industry indi- 
cated to Price Administrator Chester 
Bowles that they favor continuation 
of price controls well into 1946. 

In what he cited as “three tough 
questions” Mr. Bowles asked: (1) 
When do you think the relation of 
supply and demand in your line of 
business will be such that price con- 
trols can be safely removed without 


causing temporary price inflation and 
subsequent deflation? (2) Are there 
any other industries in which you 
think price ceilings should be con- 
tinued for a longer period than in 
your own line of business? If so, 
which one? For how long? (3) 
How about business in general—when 
ean all ceilings on prices be removed 
without the risk of temporary gen- 
eral inflation and subsequent depres- 
sion. 


‘ 


Of 723 food men who replied to 
the first question 38% believe that 
food price controls can be dropped 
by January, 1946, the Office of Price 
Administration said. About one third 
selected July, 1946, as the best date 
for this action, 10% gave January, 
1947, as the date for lifting controls, 
and 11% would hazard no guess. 

Many answers were tied to “ifs” 
such as the relation of supply to de- 
mand, wage and labor policies and 
other unforeseeable factors. 

Mr. Bowles said the situation was 
aptly expressed by a refiner of edible 
oils who wrote, “Rigid price control 
should remain in effect until we have 
a clearer picture of supply, demand, 
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import and export possibilities, taxes, 
employment, labor costs and other 
factors which may keep our economy 
out of balance.” 

An importer of spices suggested 
that control on 20 basic foods would 
keep in line 90% or more of the total 
food cost and that luxuries and spe- 
cialties that do not enter significant- 
ly into the cost of living be exempt 
now from price control. 

“OPA is constantly considering for 
exemption from control items whose 
pricing entails an administrative 
burden out of proportion with the 
economic benefit derived,’ Mr. Bowles 
stated. 

Of 723 food advisors who replied, 
27% stated that controls in other in- 
dustries could be safely lifted by 
July, 1946, not a great deal less than 
the 33% who gave July, 1946, as the 
decontrol date for foods. Of this 
group a little less than half believe 
that other industries should have 
price control longer than the food 
industry. 

Of 2,727 industry advisory commit- 
tee members 30% of those in other 
lines indicated they believed price 
control should continue longer in 
foods than in their own lines. 

Replies from these members of in- 
dustry advisory committees indicated 
only 6% favored immediate elimina- 
tion of all price controls. Another 
6% favored decontrol by Jan. 1, 
1946. July 1, 1946, was chosen as the 
suitable decontrol date by 29%. The 
greatest number, 42%, did not set 
definite dates for dropping price ceil- 
ings in general, indicating the lifting 
of ceilings should depend on supply 
and demand and wage stabilization. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


AUBREY A. CAVEY JOINS 
OMAHA SUPPLY CONCERN 


Aubrey A. Cavey, district sales 
manager for Nebraska Consolidated 
Mills Co., Omaha, since 1944, has 
left that position to assume the sales 
managership of the T. F. Naughtin 
Co. of that city, it was announced 
recently by T. F. Naughtin, Jr., presi- 
dent. 

In joining the Naughtin bakery 
supply firm, Mr. Cavey establishes 
a new department in line with the 
company’s program of re-organiza- 
tion. For 16 years he has been as- 
sociated with the milling industry in 
the Middle West. 

Starting with the Omar Mills, Inc., 
Omaha, in 1929, he became Nebraska 
district sales manager in 1939, Chi- 
cago district manager in 1942 and 
was transferred back to divisional 
sales managership in Omaha in 1943 
He left the Omar company for the 
Nebraska Consolidated position. 
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FOUR LOUISVILLE FIRMS 
FINED ON LABOR COUNTS 


Louisville, Ky. — On charges of 
working women more than 10 hours 
a day, four baking firms here were 
assessed fines and costs totaling 
$441.55 in local magistrate’s court, on 
charges brought by the state depart- 
ment of industrial relations. 

For eight offenses, General Baking 
Co., 1406 W. Broadway, was fined 
$200 and costs, with 16 other 
charges filed with leave to reinstate. 
Four charges brought fines totaling 
$100 for the Nick Warisee Baking 
Co., 2506 Griffiths, with eight filed 
away, and the Linker’ Bros. Bakery, 
1125 W. Market, was fined $50 on 
two charges. Four charges on the 
Linker firm were filed. 

Luck’s Cake Shop, 217 E. Ken- 
tucky, was fined $25 and three 


‘ charges were filed away. 
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rim Pastry Shop, treasurer. 
by Elected financial secretary was 
an Kenneth Gross, who was recently dis- 
he charged after eight years in the 
his navy,, and who, with his brother, 
we Matt Gross, Jr., recently discharged 
ve from the marines, has taken over 
od management of the Gross Bakery. 
Matt Gross, Sr., closed the bakery 
it- “for the duration” because of man- 
nae power and supply shortages. Tom 
ne Strupp, Strupp’s Bakery, was elect- 
pind ed trustee for a three-year term. 
Installation of officers featured the 
— Jan. 2 meeting at the Milwaukee 
od Elks Club with Walter Schmidt as 
i. installing officer. A luncheon fol- 
~ lowed the installation and business - 
1 meeting. ite 
a bad jaguar =e Ect Pan high- 
light y a “Fathers and Sons Day” 
4 with Mr. Vann including the son-in- Get Your Flou 
L- laws “for those fathers who were r at the 
unfortunate to have only a daugh- so : 
- ter.” An attendance prize was won ir 
4 by Kenney Gross. 
i In recognition of his long, faith- 
ful service to the local and state 
baking industry, Grant Van Ness, 
now retired from active business, but 
V still “helping out” his fellow-bakers 
S from time to time under existing 
d manpower shortages, was voted an 
Ss honorary membership in the Milwau- 
S kee group. Mr. Van Ness is also 
n treasurer of the Wisconsin Bakers 
1 Association. 


—S -_ 


Announcement was made by Fred 
Poehlmann, Poehlmann’s Bakery, and 
immediate past president of the state 
association, that a state-wide ap- 
prenticeship training program will 
be ready sometime in January. This 
will assist in placing qualified return- 
ing veterans interested in entering 
the baking industry, in suitable shops 
and plants, and will be the basis for 
training all other persons desiring to 
learn the trade. 
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TRADITIONAL BONUS 
Bonus checks totaling $293,299 








were distributed to 3,713 employees | 


of the Horn & Hardart Baking Co., 
Philadelphia, on Dec. 12, traditional 
with a company policy that has been 
observed without exception since the 
firm was established in 1888. Em- 
ployees now serving in the armed 
forces also received a Christmas 


OM miller to baker, 
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bonus, it was learned in an announce- 
ment by E. K. Daly, company presi- 
dent. 
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BAKERY INSTRUCTORS 
ADDED BY DUNWOODY 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Two additions 
to the staff of the baking school, 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute, have 
been announced by A. J. Vander 
Voort, head of the school. 

Charles F. Esch, recently dis- 
charged from almost four years’ serv- 
ice with the Navy, which he entered 
after 12 yéars’ retail and wholesale 
shop experience, is assigned to in- 
structorship of cake and pastry dec- 
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It’s wise to study .. . 





g Bog old saw about “building a bet- 
ter mouse trap” does not alto- 
gether hold true, speaking in general 
terms. If you're too far off the beat- 
en path—if your location is difficult 
for customers to find, they'll often 
deal with a more conveniently sit- 
uated business place—no matter what 


Is Your Bakeshop Too Far Off the Beaten Path? 


features you have to offer them, a 
book, “Get Ready to Sell Television,” 
points out. 

In a suburban town of about 20,- 
000 population during the era when 
self-service grocery stores were in 
their infancy, two highways, run- 
ning parallel to each other and but 


your business location 





a long block apart, bisected the town. 
One highway was the original, laid 
out when the town was first settled; 
the other was a _ new highway, 
straight, wide and concreted. 

During the era above mentioned, 
here’s what happened on those two 
streets. A continuous stream of 
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“through” motor traffic whizzed 
along the new highway, and there 
were very, very few stores along 
this street, although it was zoned for 
business. Significantly, also, there 
were scarcely any pedestrians patron- 
izing the newly-laid sidewalks. 

The “old” highway, on the other 
hand, was full of stores on both 
sides of the street—and full of pedes- 
trians. 

The new road then was the artery 
‘through which motorists, bent upon 
reaching some other destination than 
this town itself, were pumped 
through. 

The old road was the artery whose 
precious fluid, in the form of resi- 
dent traffic, kept the local merchant 
alive. The stores had been there for 
years and the location, from a retail- 
ing viewpoint, had every indication 
of being static. 

At about this time a few hardy in- 
dividuals, noting the continuing in- 
crease in motor traffic, the continu- 
ing problem of parking cars in the 
“center” of this town and the lower 
overhead possibilities on the new 
highway, moved their businesses 
there. They were looked upon as 
pioneers, and also, to a great extent 
by most of the other merchants, as 
“men who should have their heads 
examined.” 

In a town near by the one we are 
speaking of, an extremely progres- 
sive dealer had a place of business, 
and was casting about with an ex- 
perienced eye for suitable locations 
in other towns. 

He visited the town of the “two 
highways” and walked all over it. 

This man saw people—more and 
more of them—venturing into a huge 
self-service grocery store. He saw 
cars slow up, and saw people look 
out of them at this new and daring 
merchandising project. He could vis- 
ualize his seeing one day car owners 
slowing down to scrutinize an attrac- 
tive store. He saw cheap rent possi- 
bilities. He saw isolation from his 
competitors and he saw a future in 
self-service groceries long before 
many grocery experts did. 

Being a man of action,:- once he 
was satisfied that his beliefs had a 
chance of fulfillment, he opened a 
store there. 

For a couple of years business 
dragged along, but, encouragingly 
enough, more and more _ people 
stopped cars in front of his place and 
little by little his volume of business 
increased. 

The complete justification in his 
own farsightedness came with great 
rapidity. The self-service grocery 
idea was suddenly embraced, lock, 
stock and barrel, by the buying pub- 
lic. ‘Three more huge self-service 
grocery stores weré opened around 
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the vicinity of this dealer and cars 
were often parked solidly on both 
sides of the highway. Other bright 
new and attractive shops, housing 
various businesses, sprang up. 

Trade, of course, continued along 
the old street, though in the course 
of a few years the businesses shuffled 
around between the two streets, even- 
tually changing the entire face of the 
old street as to, the kinds of business. 

Some merchandise can be success- 
fully sold despite lack of heavy 
traffic: refrigerators, vacuum clean- 
ers, furniture, electrical goods. Many 
stores do well on side streets or at 
locations where traffic is not -heavy 
because light traffic may make car 
perxing easier. 

Suppose you’re thinking of moving 
your business to another town—to a 
small town, say 2,500 population or 
less. The dealer about to open a 
store will usually decide on a loca- 
tion near to all other stores. But 
his task will not be so simple if he 
is going to open up in a town of 
10,000 to 20,000. The difficulty in- 
creases with the size of the com- 
munity. A big city has hundreds 
of locations suitable for an independ- 
ent dealer. Naturally the highest 
rents prevail in the “shopping dis- 
trict” locations. The most moderate 
rents will be found in “neighborhood” 
locations, where most of the stores 
are patronized because of their near- 
ness to their customers’ homes. 
There is a third type of location in 
most cities, especially the larger 
cities. It is the “secondary business 
district,” much less busy than the 
major shopping district with rentals 
therefore proportionately smaller. 

If you are seriously considering 
establishing a store in another town, 
or moving your own business, you 
will of course visit the town and 
spend days or weeks studying the sit- 
uation. 

If a visit is not easily possible, or 
the town you are interested in is far 
removed, you can get basic informa- 
tion by mail. A community of 12,000 
or more probably has a chamber of 
commerce or some similar business 
organization which will be glad to 
send you a booklet descriptive of its 
town—its age, population, principal 
industries, transportation facilities 
and other facts. 

You will want to know whether it 
is growing or whether it has long 
been losing population to near-by 
towns or to big cities. Are there 
good roads and if so will they be 
used to take customers to stores in 
near-by towns or is the town you 
are considering the principal shop- 
ping center of the county? Is the 
town crowded only on Saturday with 
shoppers or is business well divided 
throughout the week? 

If you decide to move far away 
from your own location you should 
decide whether you prefer a city to 
a town, California to Connecticut. ° 
We must assume that your choice 
lies between several communities, but 
that you’ve almost decided to open 
a store in the town of Shangri-la, 
Indiana. 

What about that big city only a 
half hour’s bus ride from Shangri-la? 
Will that nearness hurt your chances 
of success? What about other mer- 
chants in Shangri-la . . . are they on 
their toes, or behind the times? 

If you plan to “stay put”—do busi- 
ness at the old stand—size up the po- 
tentialities of your location and your 
town by making believe that you're” 
going to move to another site—or 
even to dnother town—and having 
read the pointers having to do with 
other places, apply them to your 
present location and your present 
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town to give you a new insight in 
sizing up that with which you’re so 
familiar—yet may not know at all. 

In other words, maybe such a 
probe will reveal that you should 
change locations—then again, maybe 
it will convince you that you should 
stay where you are! 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


COL. C. M. RUTTAN SPEAKS 
TO CANADIAN BAKERS 


Toronto, Ont—A_ district con- 
ference of the Elgin-Middlesex and 
Oxford Bakers Association was re- 
cently held in London, Ont. In addi- 





tion to bakers from the three coun- 
ties there were many from all points 
of western Ontario in attendance. 
Col. C. M. Ruttan, administrator of 
bread and bakery products, told the 
gathering that it was the intention 
of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board to retain the restrictions gov- 
erning slicing, varieties, return of 
stales, etc., through the winter when 
the matter will again be fully dis- 
cussed. R. P. Sparks, executive sec- 
retary of the National Council of the 
Baking Industry, discussed the ques- 
tion of subsidies, ingredients in short 
supply, trucks and other matters. 
With regard to the sugar situation 
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Thomas A. Climo, director of sugar 
distribution, did not hold out any 
hope of improvement in the situation 
for some considerable time. Officers 
for the ensuing year were elected as 
follows: president, B. Zurbrigg, In- 
gersoll; vice president, M. Nichols, 
London; secretary-treasurer, Douglas 
Parnell, London. 
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Cooling the fillings of cream and 
lemon pies before placing them in 
the baked shells will help to elimi- 
nate the sliding of the meringue on 
top. The pre-cooling prevents the 
formation of a skin on the top of 
the fillings in the shélls. 
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Three-Way Council 
Advocated as Aid 
to Labor Ills 


New York, N. Y.—A long-range 
solution of the labor problem by set- 
ting up councils of employers, work- 
ers and consumers was advocated by 
Dr. George A. Brenner, senior mem- 
ber of Brenner, Butler & McVeigh, 
attorneys, in an address presented at 
the monthly luncheon meeting of the 
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Holes-In-Bread Club, Hotel Sheraton, 
Dec. 12. 

Dr. Brenner, former trial examiner, 
New York State Labor Board, indi- 
cated a need for co-operation as the 
key to harmony and the elimination 
of “jungle” methods thus far used in 
the attempted solution of problems 
that have separated labor and man- 
agement for decades. 

The plan, as outlined by Dr. Bren- 
ner, called for the removal of hostile 
group tactics and the setting up of 
councils of all employees in an indus- 
try, plus a council of employers and 
possibly a third council of consum- 
ers to examine problems within the 


individual industries. Through this 
system he visioned a frank discussion 
of industry problems and setting of 
fair wage, price and profit scales. 

Dr. Brenner said there are now on- 
ly two alternatives in straightening 
out difficulties— (1) either the par- 
ties themselves must solve it by col- 
lective bargaining, impartial umpires 
or arbitration, or (2) some outside 
party can be called upon to impose 
its will on both parties. 

He recognized that fear was pres- 
ent among labor, management and 
prospective employees, under current 
conditions, based on the element of 
conflict. He viewed this as unneces- 
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sary in the American system and 
stated that a better solution must 
be found. However, in answer to a 
question following the address he ad- 
mitted that his proposed plan would 
necessitate setting aside the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust law. 

In a report of the progress of the 
work being done by the club for the 
city’s food trades vocational high 
school it was pointed out that sites 
are now being considered. A commit- 
tee of club members is working on a 
project to obtain a suitable location 
and increased enrollment in the 
school. Representatives of the food 
trades vocational high school and 
city and state education departments 


were guests at the luncheon. 
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West Pennsylvania 
Group Hears Bakers’ 
College Predicted 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Predicting a spe- 
cialized college for bakers in coming 
years, Frank G. Jungewaelter, bak- 
ery research and merchandising ex- 
pert, called upon members of the Re- 
tail Master Bakers Association of 
Western Pennsylvania at a meeting 
Dec. 11 to support national advertis- 
ing campaigns on bakery nutrition 
and to follow, with material interest, 
bakers’ educational programs. 

Mr. Jungewaelter, who is a depart- 
ment secretary for the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America, pointed to 
the need for full college curricula for 
bakers, and expressed the opinion 
that-many students now are graduat- 
ed from college unfit for any par- 
ticular business. The next day Mr. 
Jungewaelter addressed the Pitts- 
burgh Board of Education in connec- 
tion with the organization of a city 
high school baking course. 

“Retail bakers can maintain the 
gigantic retail baking business built 
up in war years, if they follow the 
lead of other industries and tell the 
world about their wares. Layer cake 
is all nutrition, rich vitamins, and 
the public should know its value. ‘A 
$1,000,000,000 retail baking business 
by 1950,’ is the slogan every baker 
should support,” Mr. Jungewaelter 
urged. 

Association officers elected for 
1946 are: 

J. E. McNally, McNally Bakery, 
president; A. F, Planitzer, Planitzer 
Bakery, vice president; J. Kennedy, 
Kennedy Bakery, treasurer; E. A. 
Dorner, Dorner Bakery, financial sec- 
retary, and S. D. McKinley, Hardesty 
& Stineman, corresponding secretary. 

Directors elected are J. Knaus; 
Knaus Bakery; Phil Wohlfarth, Jr., 

Wohlfarth Bakeries; D. K. Hyland, 
Zotter Bakeries, and L. J. Dudt, 
Dudt’s Bakery. 

Paul Baker, Jenny Lee Bake 
Shops, retiring president, thanked the 
membership for its co-operation dur- 
ing his term. 

Frank T. Sherman, Sherman Bak- 
eries, as entertainment chairman, 
provided approximately 200 members 
and guests, after dinner, with eve- 
ning of dancing and divertisement. 
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There are various methods that 
can be used to cool cooked pie fillings 
rapidly. Among them are the water 
jacket cooling rack, the ice cream 
freezer unit and the vacuum type. 
With these types of equipment, the 
fruit can be used a few hours after 
it has been cooked. 
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Supply of Sugar 
Expected to Show 
Increase in 1946 


Washington, D, C.—Civilian sugar 
supplies per capita should be some- 
what larger in 1946 than in 1945, but 
will be less than the 1935-39 average 
of 96.5 Ibs per person, as well as 
considerably below full consumer de- 
mand at present prices. The increase 
in civilian supplies will result from 
an increase in total supplies and 
from sharp reduction in non-civilian 
needs, according to the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Domestic sugar beet production in 
1945 (most of which will be mar- 
keted in 1946) is expected to be more 
than one third greater than in 1944, 
though slightly below the 1934-43 av- 
erage. Sugar cane production in 
Louisiana and Florida this year is 
indicated to be about 16% above 
1944, and one fourth above the 10- 
year average. 

The $1 per ton increase in price 
support payments for 1946 crops of 
sugar beets and an equivalent in- 
crease for cane (including cane 
grown in Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands) should result in 
further increases in U. S. supplies in 
late 1946. Sugar production in Cuba 
is.expected to be larger in 1946 as 
the drouth which reduced the yield 
of the 1944-45 crop has broken. 

Production of beet sugar in Europe 
should increase during the next few 
years, as the industry recovers from 
the effects of the war. 

Some recovery of sugar production 
in Java and the Philippines is expect- 
ed although it may be relatively slow. 
Exports from new production are 
likely to be negligible before 1947. 
If the new-found Java stocks are in 
good condition, they will add about 
5% to world supplies in 1946. Their 
effect on the U. S. sugar situation 
will depend upon how much is allo- 
eated to this country directly, and 
upon their indirect influence in in- 
creasing the quantity of sugar which 
the U. S. may import from other 
sources. 


1945 Figures 


Civilian supplies of sugar for 1945 
may total 73 lbs per capita (refined), 
compared to the 89 Ibs national av- 
erage in 1944 and the 1935-39 av- 
erage of 96.5 lbs. 

The total of U. S. supplies for 
1945 included off-shore receipts of 
about 5,050,000 short tons, raw value, 
and U. S. production about 1,785,000 
short tons. Military takings out. of 
total U. S. sugar supplies have been 
about 200,000 tons larger than the 
1,000,000 tons purchased last year. 
Much of the increase was for relief 
feeding. 

The armed forces also procured 
some sugar directly from other world 
sources. Exports and shipments from 
total U. S. sugar supplies have 
amounted to less than 400,000 tons. 

Because consumption in the first 
half of 1945 was at about the same 
rate as in the first half of 1944 de- 
spite a reduction in the total annu- 
al supply available, civilian consump- 
tion in the second half of 1945 may 
be at the annual rate of only 68 lbs 
per capita, compared with a rate of 
about 78 lbs for the first half of the 
year. 

Smaller imports, depletion of 
stocks in 1944 and the first half of 
1945, and the increased need for 
sugar from the Western Hemisphere 
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for liberated areas account for the 
shorter supply compared with 1944. 
The sugar situation for civilians con- 
tinued tight in the last quarter of 
1945, and further decreases were pre- 
vented by the reductions in military 
purchases following the end of the 
war. 

World sugar supplies in 1945 were 
the smallest since the start of the 
war because of greatly reduced pro- 
duction in Europe, a smaller crop in 
Cuba in 1945 than in 1944, and small 
crops of sugar beets in the United 
States in 1943 and 1944. World sugar 
stocks were reduced about 2,400,000 
tons in 1943 and 1944, and a further 


decline of 1,200,000 tons in 1945 was 
in prospect before the discovery of 
the stocks in Java. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERS’ GROUPS FAVOR 
RETAINING WFO BENEFITS 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Seventeen retail 
and wholesale bakery operators from 
eommunities in north central Wiscon- 
sin attended a one-day meeting in 
Wausau, called by Ed Petrowski of 
the Beckman Bakery, district direc- 
tor of the Wisconsin Bakers Asso- 
ciation. © 

The group placed emphasis on the 
advisability of retaining for the bak- 
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ing industry the basic concepts of the 
War Food Order. A similar conclu- 
sion was reached earlier at a meet- 
ing of bakers in the Fox River Val- 
ley. 

Similar meetings are to be held 
under state association sponsorship. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 

It is better to wash the sheets of 
dough for cinnamon rolls with egg 
wash than with melted shortening 
when. retarding these products, be- 
cause with this procedure there is 
less tendency for the layers of dough 
to separate during refrigeration. The 
appearance of the rolls will be im- 
proved. 
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flavor FLOURS 


Always give you uniform and 
dependable baking qualities 


66 Years of Quality Milling University 
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MANKATO, MINN. 


EASTERN BRANCH: 410 ELEVENTH STREET, AMBRIDGE, PA. 
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What Kind of Tistiteie Does a Salesman Need? 
* 





HE art of professional selling 
is one of the most. promising 
professions of the future, and 
will draw into its ranks many young 
men now returning to civilian life. 
It is also one of the most exact- 
ing professions, and those who hope 


By A. J. Kiser 


produce best results is the $64 ques- 
tion now bothering the heads of 
business as they face the problem 
of training thousands of new sales- 
men. 

There was a time when firms 
thought nothing of allowing men 
to start selling without any prepara- 


years much of the intensive train- 
ing generally advocated for them has 
been beautiful in theory, but inef- 
fective and even harmful in prac- 
tice. 

These two extremes can best be 
illustrated by the following stories 
which are typical of many a sales- 


to make a success of it must be 


trained. What kind of training will man’s experience. Both incidents 


tion whatever. In more recent 

















@ A luxury is something above the level of necessity—something very 


desirable but often difficult to obtain. 


Many people desire and prefer the nutrition of whole wheat bread 
but still seek the luxury of the flavor and taste and appetite appeal of 


good white bread. 


Through the use of six parts of nonfat dry milk solids to each 100 
parts of flour in white bread you can provide the luxury of good appe- 
tizing white bread while obtaining nutritive value equal to whole wheat 


bread. Such statement is based on results of feeding tests with growing 


young laboratory animals. 


Use at least 6 percent nonfat dry milk solids in your white bread and 


rolls and make a luxury commonplace. 


St., Chicago 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITU 
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are absolutely true, and can be veri- 
fied as to names, dates, and places. 

In 1912, a certain young man got 
his first job as a salesman. The 
sum total of preparation which he 
received ‘for his new work consisted 
in Mr. G. giving him an order book 
and telling him to sell Engelhard 
coffee to the retail grocers. Not be- 
ing able to screw up sufficient cour- 
age to call on the merchants in the 
county seat where he was, the 
would-be salesman planned a semi- 
circular route through the country 
which would. enable him to work 
several rural stores and get back 
to the town by the end of the week. 

Setting out in a horse and buggy, 
he had to drive 15 miles over rough 
country roads before reaching his 
first prospect. With every mile his 
nervousness and dread increased; he 
did not know how he was going to 
present himself, nor what he was 
going to say about his product, and 
he kept wondering if he actually 
looked as awkward as his ill-fitting 
clothes made him feel! Of one thing 
he was dead sure: the news of his 
selling venture and its outcome would 
lose no time in spreading among 
his relatives and neighbors in the 
county. : 

Arriving at his destination, he 
went inside the store only when it 
was impossible to consume any more 
time in tying up his horse. The 
problem of the dreaded introduction 
was lessened somewhat when the 
merchant hali-way recognized the 
young man’s family resemblance. 
But in the presence of the custom- 
ary loafers and hangers-on in the 
store, the salesman could find no 
words whereby to announce his busi- 
ness. 

Finally, in answer to the mer- 
ehant’s curious inquiry, he managed 
to reply that Mr. G. had sent him 
out there, “and said for you to give 
me your order for coffee.” 

Since he was an old, established 
customer, the merchant readily con- 
sented to this arrangement, and 
there now loomed before the sales- 
man the awful task of writing up 
the order. The sweat popped out on 
his forehead as he nervously strug- 
gled to figure amounts and prices. 
The buyer finally put him out of 
his misery by reaching for the order 
book and writing up his own order! 

The mountain of fear and uncer- 
tainty immediately rolled off the 
young man’s shoulders. Elated at 
what seemed to him a monumental 
accomplishment, and overjoyed that 
the terrible ordeal had resulted in 
an order, he climbed into his buggy, 
turned around and drove at full 
speed back to the town he had just 
left. It mattered not that the coun- 
try was full of other merchants 
waiting to be called on! He had got- 
ten an order, and that was enough! 
The only thing to be done was to 
place it in Mr. G.’s hands at once! 

Mr. G. did not seem to share this 
opinion, and in fact, thought the 
salesman’s hurry and excitement ex- 
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A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 
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She'll Remember The 
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Brand That Isn’t There 





Once a housewife discovers that 
the colorful brand printed on 
your flour bag in Bemis Washout 
Inks really washes out easily and 
quickly, you can be sure she’ll be 
a repeat customer. Because Bemis 
Washout Inks leave no tell-tale 
blemishes, each bag gives her a 
valuable bonus of cloth. 


Since Bemis Washout Inks 
were introduced, hundreds of 


(THANKS TO BEMIS WASHOUT INKS) 





women have written to Bemis to 
tell how much they appreciate 
the ease with which bag cloth 
can be converted to practical 
home use. Many report that not 
even a washboard rubbing is 
necessary to remove all traces 
of ink. 

Give your flour bags the plus 
value of Bemis Washout Inks. 
Ask your Bemis representative. 











SEDI 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


Brooklyn ge 








BETTER BAGS SINCE 1858 
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tremely funny, especially since the 
order was not to come out for sev- 
eral weeks. It made a capital joke 
which he told with such embarrass- 
ing frequency that before long ev- 
erybody in the county had laughed 
over the ridiculous hurry with which 
the young salesman had turned in 
his first order. But 25 years had to 
elapse before the salesman was able 
to see anything funny about the mat- 
ter. By that time he had learned 


thé hard way and had a long record 
of successful salesmanship safely 
behind him. 

In the year 1940, a customer called 
up a firm engaged in selling a na- 


(ONSOLIDATED, FLOUR 
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tionally advertised product. He 
placed an order for what he wanted, 
saying that he had used their mer- 
chandise for several years, and had 
found it highly satisfactory. The 
firm told him that they would send 
out one of their salesmen to attend 
to his order. In due time a young 
man arrived, weighed down by a 
bulging portfolio. His head was 
crammed equally as full, for he had 
just completed a course in salesman- 
ship which the firm required each 
one of their salesmen to take. 

He was loaded with ammunition 
on the most effective methods of 
selling, and he lost no time in let- 
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ting the defenseless customer have 
the whole works. Step One in how 
to make a sale led into Step Two 
with such ease and rapidity that the 
buyer was not able to get a word in 
edgewise. Step Three and succeed- 
ing steps were taken according to 
schedule, while the salesman care- 
fully turned the pages of his dis- 
play book. To no avail did the cus- 
tomer try to tell him that he was 
already familiar with the product, 
and merely wished to place his order. 
The salesman had learfied the best 
way to make a sale, and he pro- 
ceeded to do it according to regula- 
tions. 





MILLS G0) 


KANSAS LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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Making Room for 
the Youngsters 


Bakery labor seniority at the 
Minneapolis branch of the Loose- 
Wiles Biscuit Co. takes a precipitous 
drop in 1946 with the retirement of 
seven employees whose total contin- 
uous service with the firm represents 
222 years. 

Working beyond the retirement 
age during the war years, the follow- 
ing men are pensioned as of New 
Year’s Day: Felix Wojciak, dough 
mixer, 40 years’ service; Andrew 
Long, shipping superintendent, 38 
years; Albert W. Redburn, bake shop 
foreman, 32 years; William Ryan, 
oven man, 31 years; Wallace Coon, 
shipper, 28 years; Olaf Braa, shipper, 
27 years, and Lew Abbett, plant 
guide and former salesman, 26 years. 

A dinner party was given at Fred- 
die’s Cafe, Minneapolis, in recogni- 
tion of their service. 





At last, in utter “weariness and 
despair at being unable to stem the 
flow of canned sales talk, the cus- 
tomer excused himself momentarily. 
Going to a telephone in another 
room, he called a competitive firm 
and placed an order for the needed 
merchandise, delivery to be made 
immediately. It was not long until 
the ordered merchandise was brought 
in and set down before the sales- 
man’s very eyes, as he was still 
busily practicing the art of selling. 
In faithful adherence to his firm’s 
instructions on selling, he had over- 
looked the important fact that the 
buyer wanted to sign an order for 
his product! 

This salesman learned a valuable 
lesson, and he learned it the hard 
way, just as surely as did the sales- 
man in the first story. It is cruel 
to start a man out without any 
training, and it is just as bad to start 
him out with memorized sales pro- 
cedure as his only equipment. Some- 
where between these two extremes 
lies the answer as to what kind of 
training a salesman should be given. 

The basic thing that salesmanship 
training must do for a man is to 
give him confidence in his ability to 
do the job. It is still fortunately 
true that “he can, who thinks he 
can;” Every human being is capable 
of much more than he does, and 
often the power to accomplish lies 
dormant because of lack of self-con- 
fidence. Firms who take the atti- 
tude that their men are incapable 
of doing more than carrying out 
ready-made instructions would be 
surprised to know how these same 
men could produce if only some- 
body would tell them that they 
could! ; 

It is a wonderful thing to be able 
to get people to believe in them- 
selves. Sales managers who are able 
to do this often develop splendid 
salesmen out of what first looks 
like unpromising material. A man 
has to take a lot of hard knocks 
in the game of selling, but he will 
be able to withstand them if he is 
firmly convinced of his own worth 
and power to achieve. . » 

Once a man feels confident that 
he has what it takes to become a 
successful salesman, this feeling 
makes it easy for him to tackle the 
job of learning his particular line. 
It is absolutely imperative that he 
gain a thorough, accurate and ex- 
tensive knowledge of the product he 
is to sell. He must study every- 
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The Mills of Shellabarger 


Beuinp this Shellabarger 
Crest stands your best guarantee of flour 
quality ...the realistic guarantee of ex- 
tensive country elevator and mill wheat stor- 
age space. 


That guarantee is more important to you 
now than ever before in the history of the 
breadstuffs industries. Wheat storage space 
sufficient to hold 10 months’ milling require- 
ments, supplemented by 26 strategically 
located country elevators, is your assur- 
ance of consistent production of top quality 
Shellabarger flours. 


The well-known Shellabarger quality is the 
result of careful planning that will give you 
consistently better flours. 








This Is SHELLABARGER’S 


A total flour milling capacity of 7,000 
sacks per day in five modern units in 
the nation’s greatest bread wheat 
field. Backed by sufficient storage 
(3,500,000 bushels) to supply our 
wheat requirements for 10 months, 
and by a line of 26 country eleva- 
tors to aid in collecting much of this 
wheat directly from the growers. 
Backed also by analytical and testing 
laboratories, the most rigid technical 
supervision and, finally, by the high- 
est quality ideals and standards for 
every Shellabarger product. 


‘Every sack of every 
Shellabarger brand 
is milled strictly to 
long established 
quality standards 








THE SHELLABARGER MILLS 


Millers Since 1776 


SALINA, KANSAS 


CENTRAL STATES SALES OFFICE 


NASHVILLE SALES OFFICE 
900 Beggs Bidg., Columbus, Ohio 


808 Nashville Trust Bldg., Nashville 3, Tenn 
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thing that pertains to it until it be- 
comes a part of his living and think- 
ing. Business firms should, and as 
a rule do, put into the hands of their 
men every bit of information that 
has any important bearing on the 
wares they are to sell. It is up to 
the salesmen to learn, digest and 
assimilate this wealth of material. 

In many cases, such as in sell- 
ing bakery supplies, the salesman 
calls on men who have made the 
study of their product the work of a 
lifetime. He must be at least as well 
informed as they if he is to com- 
mand their attention. Nor can one 
be enthusiastic in discussing a sub- 
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ject about which he has only lim- 
ited knowledge, and without the vi- 
tal spark of enthusiasm, a _ sales- 
man need not even begin his day. 

Nothing will take the life out of 
a sales talk any quicker than for 
it to be recited from memory, or 
given as one thumbs the pages of a 
book. Such methods presuppose that 
the salesman has no individuality and 
no ability to express himself. Un- 
til one knows a story well enough 
to tell it in his own words, he can- 
not be said to really know it. What 
is expressed in one’s own way cCar- 
ries the weight of sincerity and con- 
viction which is conspicuously lack- 


ing in canned sales talk. Of thor- 
ough knowledge the salesman has 
great need, but memorized sales 
arguments are more often than not 
the cause of his undoing. 

It should be remembered that a 
salesman will have to face many 
unforeseen and unusual situations. 
His training should be such as to 
develop instant resourcefulness, in- 
itiative and ability to do the right 
thing at the right time. If he is de- 
pending on the memorized instruc- 
tions he learned in a salesmanship 
course, he is liable to be thrown 
entirely off his balance by an un- 
expected question, or some circum- 





and to increase distribution of available shortening throughout modern doughs. 





Axle grease was all right for the Prairie Schooner—but it took new and better lubricants to 


keep the bombers in the air. 
Ordinary shortening works all right in bread— but it takes HAKO-SHORT fo control plasticity 


HAKO-SHORT 


MAKES AVAILABLE SHORTENING GO FARTHER 
IN BREAD AND ROLLS!! 


Added to whatever shortening you use, this 
modern “Bakers Colloid” takes control, keeps 
the shortening in a plastic condition, and gives 
it just the right degree of dispersion. Elasticity 
of the dough is improved, so as to better hold 
the tiny gas bubbles for finer grain and texture. 

Yes, HAKO-SHORT is a special purpose in- 
gredient, part of the science of modern baking 
control. It fits smoothly into your formula without 


in any way changing normal shop procedure. 


Beitr Bread begins orth Halo-hert / 


help you work out your 
problems in the shop. 


Use HAKO-SHORT in every bread and roll dough 
—and you'll get better bread, with finer grain 
and texture, and retarded staling, with the same 
shortening. (It's in daily use in bakeries all over 
the country that produced over two billion loaves 
of better bread with HAKO-SHORT last year.) 

Ask the HAKO-SHORT representative for com- 


plete information, or let him 
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TREASURE CAKE—This example of 
the baker’s art, being cut here by 
John T. McCarthy, president of the 
American Bakers Association, em- 
bodies not only a tribute to the in- 
dustry for its share in the Victory 
Loan drive but also embraces a $25 
bond which came out of hiding in 
the tender crumbs for lucky Maurice 
J. LaMotte, dischafged Marine of 
Lansing, Mich. Don McNeill, radio 
breakfast club announcer, holds a 
microphone over the treasure cake, 
which was baked by Frank Junge- 
waelter of the American Retail Bak- 
ers Association, and presented by the 
American Institute of Baking to the 
studio audience on a Nov. 29 pro- 
gram emanating from Chicago. 





stance that was not specifically cov- 
ered by his training. Life has such 


' a confirmed habit of putting us on 


our own, that it is never safe to 
depend very much on what somebody 
else has instructed us to do. 

The most successful salesmen han- 
dle difficult situations with the quick, 
deft strokes of an artist. Whether 
the sales problem requires an ap- 
peal to the emotions, the use of 
salesmanship in print, patient dealing 
with fears, or direct action, they 
seem to always have the right solu- 
tion at their fingertips. Somehow 
they manage to have their answers 
ready without waiting to refer to 
their reference books. 

Since this skill is a “must” of 
effective selling, any training which 
provides for the attainment of it 
would be invaluable to salesmen. 

Another “must” for a salesman 
is the ability to get along with peo- 
ple, to make them like him, and 
glad to trade with him. This stems 
from the quality and character of a 
man’s mind, and the reservoir of 
kindness and good will within his 
heart. But there are some rules of 
the game which can be taught and 
consciously adhered to. 

The mere mechanics of good man- 
ners is a-help in this direction. Ele- 
mentary courtesies are still the oil 
that makes human relationships run 
smoothly, and salesmen are not the 
only ones who need to take a course 
of training in them. Such simple 
precepts as “Don’t Argue,” “Don’t 
Interrupt,” “Be a Good Listener,” 
“Don’t Wear Out Your Welcome,” 
and many others should be learned 
and practiced constantly. 

Another good rule to remember is 
that a real~salesman never slams 
his competitor, nor evidences any 
curiosity as to his wares. He is too 
busy selling his own merchandise. 
He is too eager for his buyer to 
gain a clear mind-picture of its ad- 
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ualily is the surest 


ING MIDAS means Quality 


PATENTS 





KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis Minnesota 


CLEARS 





WHOLE WHEATS 
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vantages to risk cluttering it up with 
a vision of any competitive product. 

Even after a salesman has been 
trained along all these lines, as well 
as many more, he still has much to 
learn which only experience and hard 
knocks can teach him. Like any 
other art, the art of professional 
selling must be acquired through 
practice. When a corporation has 
done all for a man that their knowl- 
edge, experience and resources can 
do, he should be allowed to go free 
and work out his own salvation with- 
out benefit of directions from the 
armchair generals in the office. 

Of course every firm has its own 
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particular method of doing business, 
and the salesman should strictly ad- 
here to directions in such matters. 
The details of his own work and the 
problems incident to dealing with 
his customers, however, should be 
left to the best judgment of the sales- 
man. If he is unable, or unwilling, to 
accept this responsibility, he is not fit 
to represent a firm. 

One thing from the home office 
he will always need and must have: 
co-operation and backing in handling 
the problems in his territory. Many 
times his best efforts are fruitless 
because some sales artist behind a 
mahogany desk, miles from the scene 


of action, neither understands the 
problem nor is able to see its proper 
solution. The only help a real sales- 
man wants is an opportunity to prove 
his mettle by overcoming obstacles 
through his own intelligent thought 
and action. 

A salesman whose training has de- 
veloped self-confidence, given him a 
thorough knowledge of his line, 
taught him to rely on his own inner 
resources, and schooled him in the 
art of dealing with human beings, 
will reflect credit on himself and 
the house he represents. 

Provided, of course, that the house 
leaves him free to use this training. 


LEND 


the High-Moisture Shortening 


FOR ALL CAKES... HIGH, LOW 
OR MEDIUM SUGAR CONTENT 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES CO. 


NEW YORK © CHICAGO © SAVANNAH 
WEW ORLEANS © SAN FRANCISCO 
MEMPHIS © HOUSTON 
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Brief Veterans on 
Fine Hazards 


AR veterans returning to jobs 

in industry should be reintro- 
duced to the fire safety program. 
Many will find processes revised; 
others may have become rusty in the 
plant safety techniques. A refresher 
course in fire safety, therefore, can 
be helpful in protecting both the vet- 
eran and the plant. 

Because industry seems a very safe 
place, by contrast with a bomber or 
foxhole, veterans may look upon 
safety precautions as overcautious. 
A tour of the plant can dramatize 
the importance of fire safety rules. 
The safety engineer or foreman can 
point out scenes of past fires, special 
fire hazards, and measures now taken 
to prevent fires from each of these 
hazards. 

It is especially important that 
safety rules, such as the “no smok- 
ing” rule, are understood to be not 
just arbitrary orders, but essential 
safeguards to the worker and the 
plant. 

All returning veterans, like all new 
employees, should be given careful 
instruction about the firm alarm sys- 
tem and the location of fire extin- 
guishers and other fire-fighting equip- 
ment. They should also be given an 
early opportunity to participate in a 
fire drill. 

Many servicemen have had a part 
in fighting fires, handling flammable 
and explosive materials, etc. They 
should be encouraged to make sug- 
gestions and tell their experiences 
to their fellow employees. 

Hand fire extinguishers have played 
an important part in saving lives and 
equipment on ships and in - planes, 
tanks, and other war vehicles. The 
experiences of the veteran may help 
other workers to understand the im- 
portance of such equipment and its 
intelligent use in emergencies. 

Where there is a plant fire brigade, 
the veteran may be qualified to join 
and, in some cases, to take a leading 
role. In such ways, the veteran not 
only becomes familiar with the plant 
fire safety program, but helps to 
make other workers fire conscious. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PITTSBURGH GLASS EXPANDS 

Pittsburgh, Pa. — The Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. has announced that 
its factory at Kokomo, “Ind., will be 
trebled in size at a cost of approxi- 
mately $800,000. A floor space of 
90,000 sq ft will be provided where 
Pittco store front metal will be man- 
ufactured. The expansion was made 
necessary by the demand for new 
store construction and for the remod- 
eling of obsolete store-fronts, officials 
said. A new line of aluminum sheet 
or strip will be produced. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Wheaten breakfast foods and simi- 
lar branny cereal products in exces- 
sive supply at southern Pacific bases 
were often utilized by GI bakers to 
add variety to bakery goods during 
World War II. “Whole wheat” muf- 
fins and breads were made by mix- 
ing breakfast foodstuffs to bakery 
flour, hard wheat type “A,” and Aus- 
tralian soft wheat flours. Whole 
wheat flours were generally not regu- 
lar items of issue. 
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FLOUR 


For the baker who strives for efficient pro- 
duction of tasty, uniform bread on a large 
scale, the extra values of famous TOWN 
CRIER flour will soon be apparent in his 
shop records. His cost savings will show 
the true importance of our careful wheat 


selection and expert milling. 








THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 
KANSAS CITY 


Mills at Kansas City, Mo.; Newton, Kansas; Blackwell, Okla.; Slater, Mo. 
Total Storage: 2,250,000 Bus. — Daily Flour Capacity: 12,000 Sacks 
Operating 18 buying stations in Kansas, Oklahoma and Missouri 
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Successful ‘“Graduates’’ 


Michigan Reformatory Bakeshop Is Proud of the 
Many Boys Who Are Using Their School Training 


HE road to social reformation 

leads through the bakeshop at 
the Michigan State Reformatory, 
Ionia, Mich. Delinquent youths are 
winning their way back to society as 
the result of an extensive trades- 
training program, 


and the baking 


By Ted Douglas 


course heads the list. 

Since the baking course was in- 
troduced two years ago, 81 students 
have attended the classes. The course 
combines both theory and bench work 
in the class and in the institution 
bakeshop. A minimum of 100 hours 


in baking chemistry is required, to- 
gether with an equal number of 
hours of bench work, before a stu- 
dent will be assigned to work in the 
bakeshop where advanced training 
is stressed. 

The baking course, from enroll- 
ment, through assignment to the 
bakeshop and ultimate parole, is no 
easy one. All instructing and train- 
ing must conform to the most rigid 
standards of baking. The inmate 
who fails to grasp the fundamentals 
is taken out without further ado. As 
a result, the cream of the baking 
class goes into the bakeshop and is 
entrusted with producing the many 
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IN QUALITY 
















REX and CHARM are milled with 
the latest and most efficient production 
and control methods —to give maxi- 
mum results in the bakery. And al- 
ways they are produced while keep- 
ing in mind the long tradition of 
highest quality that has characterized 
the products of this company for over 


half a century. 


IN BAKING ACTION 






J. F. Imbs Milling Co. 


420 MERCHANTS EXCHANGE 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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baked goods required to support an 


institution of 1,300 inmates. - 

With a crew of 16 inmates and a 
head baker, the reformatory shop 
bakes off an average of 700 loaves of 
bread daily—each loaf weighing 2 
lbs 4 oz. A wide variety of baked 
goods is turned out by the shop, pro- 
viding the future baker with the 
means of gaining considerable ex- 
perience. 

The reformatory bakeshop pro- 
duces four kinds of bread: white, 
rye, whole wheat and chocolate. It 
also produces doughnuts, cakes, pies, 
cookies, several kinds of buns, bis- 
cuits, corn bread and other items 
amounting to more than 500,000 Ibs 
annually. 

A single week’s production by 
the institution bakeshop recently in- 
cluded 3,259 loaves of white bread, 
230 loaves of rye, 300 loaves of whole 
wheat, 294 loaves of chocolate (iced) ; 
1,600 portions of raisin coffee cake, 
3,200 doughnuts, 1,850 portions of 
gold (iced) cake, 3,200 portions of 
iced coffee cake, 4,800 portions of 
corn bread, 1,600 portions of pump- 
kin pie, 1,500 biscuits and 1,400 addi-. 
tional items for the officers’ mess. 

Modern facilities in the baking 
trade are continually being improved, 
and this point is stressed as a ma- 
jor part of the reformatory course. 
From time to time baking technicians 
visit the institution shop, checking 
equipment, doughs, methods and of- 
fering advice and new ideas. 

The success of the baking course 
is seén in the number of “graduates” 
who have gone out from the institu- 
tion bakeshop on parole, and are 
making good. Several of the boys 
went directly into the armed serv- 
ices—to continue their baking experi- 
ence. 

As far as the classification com- 
mittee of the Michigan State Re- 
formatory is concerned, reformation, 
through baking, is a definite success! 








BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PRICE OFFICIALS REVISE 
COUNTY SUGAR ALLOTMENT 


Washington, D. C.—Because of re- 
cent shifts in population, the Office 
of Price Administration has readjust- 
ed sugar quotas for certain counties, 
effective the first quarter of 1946, as 
shown in the table below: 





Present Adjusted 
State and County allotment allotment 
Alabama—Dale ......... 10 15 
PM bw renews sees éw 10 
i ee 15 20 
Arkansas—Sebastian .... .. 15 
UE hha 'b cre tbiviae.de ys 20 15 
California—Yuba ........ 40 50 
San Luis Obispo .... 50 30 
Georgia—Bibb .......... 40 30 
Kentucky—Union ....... 30 
oe es a, Poe 10 15 
CFR ORME 550 0.b.0 vo ok bits 10 
EE, blk hve 044 vets 70 50 
Tennessee—Montgomery.. .. 15 
Maryland—Anne Arundel 20 15 
Pe, eee re ee 50 30 
Missouri—Newton ....... 15 20 
SP eae arr 50 60 
North Carolina— 
Cumberland .......... 30 40 
DUFROM icin ive tacts 15 10 
Oklahoma—Comanche .. 50 40 
Texas—Cooke ........... 60 15 
jE REE LE 10 
Palo Pinto .... 50 20 
BOGRRY ot iececis 20 15 
BES) 4 Whos b 4-nc8 chee 0b 04-4 60 50 
Virginia—Nottoway ..... 30 60 
Wisconsin—Monroe ...... a 15 
Florida—Duval ......... 30 20 
Br ree eae 150 70 
Kansas—Geary........+. 30 20 
| PEER Pe TORE Loe 15 10 
Wyoming—Laramie ..... 30 20 
,Louisiana—Rapides ..... 50 40 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Native type shelters, floored with 
indigenous’ green hardwood planking 
and roofed by “grass” palm thatch- 
ing, often constituted the best flour 
and cereal products storage facilities 
for American troops at advanced 
south Pacific bases in World War II. 
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st- THERE’S MORE to a ‘‘B-E-T-S’’* bread-enrichment tabi 


es, meets the eye! Behind the scenes—in Winthrop’s modern Iabo- 
ratories—a trained staff of expert technicians have developed 
and daily employ a workable system of controls that serve not 
only to reduce, but practically eliminate the possibility of error 
in the manufacture of “B-E-T-S” tablets. 

For your protection, and ours, too, we carefully analyze each 
ingredient in the making of “B-E-T-S”’ tablets. Following these 
analyses, the complete ‘‘B-E-T-S” formula is again checked 
before the tableting operations begin. These analyses serve as a 
check upon a check to insure that the potency of the finished 
tablets will comply with or exceed government regulations. 

Following our long-established routine procedure in tablet 
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*’’B-E-T-S"" method of bread-enrichment, originated by and exclusively available through Winthrop Chemical Company, Inc. \ 
: “B-E-T-S”" TABLETS STOCKED FOR QUICK DELIVERY AT NEW YORK, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY (MO.), DENVER, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND (ORE.), DALLAS AND ATLANTA 












also made on W i aka e"DY 2 
job is to see that ‘“B-E-T-S” tablets reach your bakery as 
as modern scientific methods can make them. 

Yes, there’s much more to a ‘‘B-E-T-S’’ tablet than meets the 
eye. The next time you handle a box of ‘‘B-E-T-S’’, note the 
laboratory control number. This is a permanent Winthrop control 
record, kept on file by us. It appears on every box and it is a 
WINTHROP contribution to better enrichment, representative 
of a tried and proved system of laboratory controls that help to 
make ‘‘B-E-T-S’—by Winthrop—‘“‘firsts” in the field! 







\ 














The “B-E-T-S” Dispensers 
developed by Winthrop, 
help you right in your shop 
to CONTROL every batch 
you bake. 





"ll know at a glance if every 


Use a “B-E-T-S” Dispenser and 
you 
tative for complete details. 
‘ w 


batch you bake has been prop- 
erly enriched! Ask our sales rep- 


Address Inquiries to— 


Special Markets Division 


> WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
170 Varick Street, New York 13,'N.Y. 






Winthrop Chemical Company, Inc. has re- 
ceivedits FOURTH Army-Navy award for"high 
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achievement in production of war material.” 
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Sales Executives 
Told Value of 
Postwar Advertising 


New York, N. Y.—Four major 
tasks of postwar advertising were 
outlined to the sales executives club 
by Clarence Francis, chairman of the 
board of General Foods Corp., who 
addressed the final session of the 
club’s first national marketing forum. 

The future of America’s mass pro- 
duction economy may well depend 
upon postwar advertising, Mr. Fran- 
cis told the club. .He_ pointed..out 
that those countries which permit 
free competitive advertising have 
the highest standards of living. 

“Only if advertising does its job,” 
Mr. Francis declared, “can we achieve 
the $140,000,000,000 economy we are 
striving for.” 

He described postwar tasks as fol- 
lows: 

The first task of postwar selling, 
backed by postwar advertising, is to 
rebuild markets. 

Prewar patterns of distribution 
were broken by shortages, by war 
needs, by the requirements of con- 
serving transportation. 

Now these channels of distribution 
must be rebuilt. Channels can be 
rebuilt, demands re-created, only by 
knowledge from skilled salesmen who 
understand the problems of the man- 
ufacturer on the one hand and of 
the wholesale and retail markets on 
the other. For greatest effective- 
ness salesmen must be supported at 
every step by advertising—advertis- 
ing which informs and which sells. 

The second task is to introduce and 
establish new products. 

New products, new plants, new 
markets, all these should increase 
employment. In every American in- 
dustry this pioneering is taking place. 
Industry is searching for new fron- 
tiers within the framework of our 
economy. : 

The third task is to lift public 
demand for goods to new levels. 

Our machinery of distribution 
must lift consumption. A satisfac- 
tory postwar economy, the Commit- 
tee for Economic Development tells 
us, should require a national income 
of $140,000,000,000. That will be 
worth creating. It will mean a well- 
fed, well-clothed, well-housed and 
well-informed America. 

The fourth task is to produce an 
understanding of the American econ- 
omy and how it works. 

Perhaps the greatest single dif- 
ference between America and any 
other nation in the world is our abil- 





The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour ' 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 
OTTAWA KANSAS 
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ity to promote and distribute new 
products and new ideas. We have 
created dissatisfaction and discon- 
tent with the old. We have created 
desire for the new. 

By creating mass selling we have 
made mass production possible. 

Look at the world around you. 
Examine the standards of living of 
those nations where advertising is a 
free and accepted institution—Amer- 
ica and countries of western Europe. 
Then look to the standards of liv- 
ing of the nations where advertising 
has not been free to create that di- 
vine discontent. 

“You will agree I am sure that 


there seems to be a direct relation 
between advertising and the standard 
of living,” Mr. Francis said. 





———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


ILLINOIS RE-ELECTION 


During a recent soybean flour discus- 
sion meeting of the Southern Illinois 
Bakers Association, at the Lewis 
Bros. Bakery, Anna, IIll., Jack Lewis 
was re-elected association president. 
Demonstrations, watched by about 75 
members, were given involving cakes, 
pie crusts and rolls, and samples were 
distributed to the membership. A 
buffet luncheon was served. 
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BREAD SELLERS 
* * * 


Pamphlets Slipped in Wrappers 
Include Recipes, Menus 
and Contests 


Ak wrapped up in the loaf are a 
host of benefits besides the bread 
of the Keller Baking Co., Portland, 
Oregon. Not one merchandising or 
bread-furthering plan, but several, 
are contained in the brand new pro- 
gram that has been co-ordinated and 
adopted for popularizing the loaves 
of this baking plant. 

Luncheon suggestions are made, 





Fermentation is 








HROUGH science and research the stand- 
ards of good baking are being constantly 
raised. Fleischmann’s interest in these stand- 
ards of quality date back 77 years. During 


these years of study and experimentation, we 
have learned a great many things of help to 
the baker in producing baked products of 
fine quality and flavor. Proper fermentation 


QUALITY PRODUCTS DEMAND QUALITY FERMENTATION 


Fleischmann’s Yeast 





For years a standby with bakers, Fleischmann’s Yeast can be de- 


pended upon for its famous quality, unfailing uniformity and 
balanced fermentation. Bakers do not have to guess results with 


Fleischmann’s Yeast. 


Fleischmann’s 
Diamalt Malt Syrup 
— Dry or Liquid 





Diamalt in dry or liquid form promotes vigorous yeast action, 
resulting in healthy fermentation. Made of the finest grains ob- 


tainable, Diamalt promotes freshness, flavor and “bloom.” 
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menus furnished, suggestions ex- 
changed and hints from housewives 
secured. A little contest runs from 
week to week with nominal prizes to 
the housewives for winning ideas sent 
in. 

The new plan and promotion pro- 
gram revolves around the insertion 
each week, in the pound and a half 
loaves of the “Betsy Ross” bread, of 
a lunch menu folder that contains 
interesting menus for the hostess. 

Luncheon suggestions embody 
menus that have been concocted with 
an eye on red points and vitamin 
values, real point savers that still 
harbor nutrition and have been pre- 
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pared with that angle in view. Fur- 
thermore, each guide is accompanied 
with a contest sheet for the best 
packing pointer or suggestion. These 
novelties, included within the bread 
wrapper, give added zest via the 
menus, contests, and chances to win 
prizes which, though they are entire- 
ly nominal, modern housewives reach 
for. 

Co-operating in the contests and 
the general plan for furthering the 
Betsy Ross bread is Jeanette Cram- 
er Mason, prominent Portland food 
economist and dietician. She selects 
and formulates the menus that run 
all the way from Monday to Satur- 


day of each week. She also selects 
the winning suggestion for which the 
bakery pays a $1 prize. 

Suggestions in the menus afford 
not only new and appealing ways to 
serve left-overs and combine food 
items, but are point stretchers, bent 
on saving red points while making 
the most of fresh green vegetables 
and foods in season from week to 
week. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Potato flour is used in making 
bread, rolls and cake to give the 
product a somewhat different flavor, 
and to improve the keeping quality. 
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is the basis. High quality fermentation ingre- 
dients, the essentials. 


The world-famous Fleischmann Laboratories, 
expressly established for the research and devel- 
opment of fermentation and fermentation ingre- 
dients, have become the anchor to windward 
for bakers everywhere. 


The stiff competition which bakers face today, 
and the challenge of the quality of their 
products, are reasons enough why good bakers 
rely on Fleischmann for the finest fermentation 
ingredients it is possible to make and for the 
methods by which they can be utilized to the 


greatest advantage. 


INGREDIENTS 


Fleischmann’s 
Dough Improvers — 
Arkady and Fermaloid 
Brands 
These high-quality dough im- 
provers are balanced combina- 
tions of wholesome mineral 
salts which effect a greater rate of gas production in the dough. 
Both produce a more rapid conditioning of the dough and aid in 

imparting better loaf characteristics. 


Fermaloid also helps produce doughs that handle better through 
the make-up machinery, and aids in overcoming “bucky” 
doughs. The selection made by the baker is contingent upon 
local conditions. 








Have you a copy of this valuable booklet? 
If not, send for your copy 


NOW! . 


Fleischmann’s Part in Baking Bread is a pocket-size handbook 
published in the interests of bakers. Its contents, presented in 
simple form, give you the facts quickly and easily on 
Fleischmann’s Fermentation Ingredients and how they should 
be used to achieve the finest baking results. Fleischmann Labora- 
tories’ baking aids are also included. Don’t put it off, fill in order 
blank below, and send for your free copy now. 


~ 





Fleischmann Division, Standard Brands, Inc. 
595 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send me your booklet, “Fleischmann’s Part in 
Baking Bread.” 


Name 








Bakery Address. 


City. Zone. State 
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New York Production 
Men Urged to 
Better Distribution 


New York, N. Y.—In the imme- 
diate future bakery production’ will 
hit its greatest peak in history, with 
a subsequent strengthened competi- 
tion that will call for increase and 
drastic improvement in both produc- 
tion and distribution machinery. 

This was the prediction voiced by 
George Graf of the sales promotion 
staff, Quality Bakers of America Co- 
operative, Inc., in an address titled 
“Sales Begin at the Mixer” presented 
at the monthly dinner meeting of the 
Metropolitan Production Men’s Ciub 
Dec. 3. 

The baking industry is preparing 
for a new and better era with more 
modern, efficient baking units cap- 
able of extra capacity, the speaker 
said, and pointed out that production 
men must realize that the objective 
of production is sales and without 
these sales ‘the wheels of production 
are turning uselessly.” He stated 
that the essence of good salesmanship 
begins with production and no prod- 
uct is ever sold until it is eaten by 
the consumer with satisfaction. 

Mr. Graf declared that 55% of the 
gainfully employed in America today 
are working in the distribution field 
and indicated a need of millions 
more salesmen to dispose of the 
greatly increased productive capacity 
in the offing. Furthermore, he said, 
this personnel must be a better type 
than those employed before the war. 

Mr. Graf listed four objectives that 
the baking industry must keep in 
mind for a successful selling job. It 
must make better baked goods, pro- 
duce a quality product more cheaply, 
find better ways of selling these 
products and create a broader de- 
mand for the baked goods. He stated 
that successful selling is a combina- 
tion of “good quality on one end and 
good consumer education on the oth- 
er end.” 

As proof that a quality product 
could be made at less consumer ex- 
pense and still be profitable to the 
producer, Mr. Graf called attention 
to the sharp rise in ingredient and 
labor cost during the war. He point- 
ed out that although these costs in- 
creased from 13 to 53%, while bread 
prices advanced only 8% over figures 
for 1940, the bakers still showed a 
profit. He indicated that this was 
a result of increased earnings plus 
a good selling job. 

The speaker urged the industry to 
have confidence that intelligent busi- 
ness methods would insure success. 
He stated that “American brains will 
not fail” and if we could create a 
team that won the war we certainly 
could key to this comparatively sim- 
ple economic problem. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FRENCH BREAD RATION 
DEPENDS ON U. S. WHEAT 
Paris, France. — Frenchmen were 


informed Dec. 14 that bread again 
will be. rationed after Jan. 1 unless 











. American wheat deliveries increase. 


Pierre Tanguy-Prigent, food supply 
minister, told a committee of the 
constituent assembly that ration 
ecards would have to be reissued as 
long as shipments remain behind 
schedule, ascribing as the reason the 
poor harvest and failure of promised 
shipments to arrive from the Unit- 
ed States. Bread rationing was end- 
ed only two months ago, 
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Nutrition Foundation’s Director Says: 
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Ameriea’s Diet Is Far From Perfect 


WARNING against complacen- 
cy arising out of the belief 
that “America is the best fed 

nation in the world” is sounded by 
Dr. Charles Glen King, scientific di- 
rector of the Nutrition Foundation, 
in his annual report to the mem- 
bers of this organization. 

“In every major section of the 
United States and Canada, records 


of what individuals are eating, care- 
ful medical examinations, and de- 
tailed observations of the relation 
between food intake and health, all 
show unmistakably that we are far 
from having established a satisfac- 
tory pattern of food consumption,” 
Dr. King said. “In looking ahead, 
few, if any, features of our national 
life will be of greater importance 


than the provision for research to 
extend the frontiers of human knowl- 
edge.” 
Six Areas of Activity 

Since 1942, according to Dr. King, 
$921,190 has been allocated by the 
Nutrition Foundation for fundamen- 
tal research in the science of nutri- 
tion. His annual report shows that 
the foundation’s program is being 


developed in the following six areas 
of activity: 

1. Research directed toward dis- 
covering and measuring the human 
requirements for each of the 40 or 
more essential nutrients; 

2. How each nutrient functions 
in the body; 

3. Nutritive requirements of in- 
fants and mothers; 

4. Relationships between nutri- 


tion and health; 

5. Education to facilitate the ap- 
plication of new and sound informa- 
tion; and 

6. Projects undertaken chiefly as 
a direct contribution toward winning 
the war. 

Dr. King points out that the food 
industry in this manner has made 
possible a completely unrestricted 
program of fundamental study in 
universities and similar research 
centers throughout the United States 
and Canada—a sincere acknowledg- 
ment of the interest that the food 
industry has in protecting the health 
of the public. 

“Building the program of the 
foundation: involves far more than 
allocating grants,” Dr. King said in 
his report. “There is a constant 
effort to evaluate the ever-moving 
research and educational frontier 
and, on that basis, to assist in the 
initiation of studies that will have 
the greatest value. Selection of the 
individuals who can conduct explora- 
tory work to best advantage is even 
more important than decisions re- 
garding subject matter to be investi- 
gated. Organized as we are, there 
is an opportunity to accomplish a 
high degree of voluntary co-operation 
between different institutions and 
individuals in concerted attacks on 
major problems. Each group in such 
a program gains from tne fuller util- 
ization of criticisms, experiences and 
research equipment in other labora- 
tories. The foundation can still fol- 
low a policy of giving fair considera- 
tion to independent requests for as- 









FlAVOF is the most 


important thing in food 


i 


That Mellow, Soft Flavored 
American Rye 


WHOLESALE 


BREAD 








Sponge Lbs. Oz. sistance, without sacrificing this 
Mild Sour Dough Bre. 10 ee Ps creative suggestions or 
pee indy ian aa fhe o Advances in Nutrition 
irst ear riour ..... As a result of studies supported 
Idaho Potato Flour .... 1 RETAIL Lbs. Oz. by the foundation, Dr. King reports 
: the followi d i i- 
Ne Sess vac 35 First Clear Flour ..... 8 8 po - aie Spent 
Yeast 1 4 Medium Rye Flour .... 4 Proteins and Amino Acids. — The 
ye eomnarepacr ar etal Gate wee. Mild S D h 1 human requirements for 8 of the 23 
Dough I 1 our ough ..... amino acids common to protein foods, 
; daho Potato Flour .... 4 at least in so far as they are re- 
Medium Rye Flour Mab ord 10 quired for maintenance of nitrogen 
First Clear Flour ..... 49 Water (1 gallon) Lene oe balance, have been established by 
Idaho Potato Flour .... 1 Sugar (brown) ........ 4l, gel = Rose at the University 
Brown Sugar ......... 2 8 Shortening ............ 4, Improvements in measuring the 
° | amino acids and their derivatives, 
Shor tening ............ 2 8 Salt... ss. sees eee. 4% and comparative studies of natural 
EIRP et eat eS ee re Ree! 2 4 NE i ee baw «vk 4 and synthetic amino acids, have been 
developed by Dr. L. E. Holt, Jr., and 
Water bb wre e 6 O68 eb 66 sxe 30 his associates at New York Uni- 


Sponge temperature—76° F. 
Mixing time—4 minutes 


METHOD: Mix dough in usual 
manner and set at about 80° F. 


versity. 

Methods which are simple, less 
costly, and more rapid, for the 
microbiological assay of amino acids, 


have been developed by Dr. M. S. 
Dunn at the University of California 
and Dr. G. W. Beadle and associates 
at Stanford University. (The armed 
forces have had occasion to use the 
results of these studies repeatedly.) 
Human feeding tests of the pro- 
tein quality of soybean, yeast, corn 
germ, eggs and other foodstuffs have j 
been conducted by Dr. J. R. Murlin, i 


Fermentation time—4'4 hours 
Dough temperature—79° F. 
Mixing time—6 minutes 
Floor time—15 minutes 


ROGERS BROTHERS SEED COMPANY 


Established 1876 


First punch 1 hour 45 minutes. 


Take to bench in 30 minutes. 


FOOD PRODUCTS DIVISION 
308 WEST WASHINGTON STREET CHICAGO6 
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MILLERS AND BAKERS 
# 










THIS NEW 


IMPROVED ST. REGIS 


FLOUR PACKER 


... and bakers are finding that the new St. Regis 
402-PS Multiwall valve bag filling machine provides 
a major packaging advance of importance to both these 


vital industries. 


Millers say this machine offers the most sanitary, effi- 
cient, and economical method of packaging flour yet 
devised. 

It virtually provides a pipe line of strong, clean kraft 
paper from the mill stream to the bakery. It offers maxi- 


mum protection against infestation and contamination. 


Bakers say this new packaging system assures them of 


cleaner flour and exact weights. There is no siftage loss and, 


the Multiwall paper bags empty quickly and cleanly. 





IN CANADA: 
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St. Regis Paper Company extends its complete manufac- 
turing and promotional facilities to all millers and bakers to 
help bring about the fullest possible acceptance of this mod- 
ern, sanitary, and economical method of flour packaging. 

For illustrated folders and complete technical data write 


or call your nearest St. Regis office TODAY. 


‘ 


MULTIPLY PROTECTION + MULTIPLY SALEABILITY 


ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


TAGGART CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 17: 230 Park Ave. CHICAGO 1: 230 No. Michigan Ave. 


BALTIMORE 2: 2601 O’Suilivan Bidg. SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery St. 


St. Regis Paper Co. (Can.) Ltd. Pe , . 
Mention, Quchee Birmingham Boston Cleveland Dallas Denver Detroit Franklin, Va. 
Vancouver, British Columbia Los Angeles Nazareth, Pa. New Orleans No. Kansas City, Mo. Seattle Toledo 
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Dr. Arthur Smith, and Dr. H. E. 
Carter, at the University of Roch- 
ester, Wayne University, and the 
University of Illinois, respectively. 

Vitamins.—The approximate levels 
of vitamin C intake recommended 
by the National Research Council 
have been supported by the findings 
of Dr. L. E. Sevringhaus at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

At the same university, new light 
has been thrown on the variations of 
symptoms that arise from vitamin C 
deficiency. Using monkeys, in which 
the tissue changes closely resemble 
those in the human body, it was 
found that very low intakes of the 


HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE, 


VITAMINS by the TONS 


NIACIN 


NIACINAMID| 
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vitamin cause a rapid onset of the 
typical signs of scurvy, without char- 
acteristic redness and swelling of the 
gums, and that a long period of mod- 
erately low intake results in gum 
conditions like those frequently ob- 
served in most areas of the United 
States and Canada. These findings 
strengthen the opinion of many phy- 
sicians and nutritionists that our pop- 
ulation would be benefited in health 
by an increased consumption of foods 
rich in vitamin C. 

Possible lower requirements of 
vitamins B; and B; than have been 
recommended heretofore for men 
during periods of hard work, are 


INC., NUTLEY 





strongly indicated by the work of 
Dr. Ancel Keys and his associates 
at the University of Minnesota. 

The origins of high concentrations 
of vitamins in common plant foods 
have been explored at Yale Univer- 
sity, Ontario Agricultural College, 
and. Purdue University. Dr. King 
reports that the prospect that field 
crops can be developed with greatly 
heightened nutritive value, without 
sacrificing other desirable qualities, 
is very bright. 

New microorganisms for vitamin 
measurement have been introduced 
by Dr. Vernon Cheldelin of Oregon 
State College. 


10, NEW JERSEY 


CALCIUM - 
PANTOTHENATE 
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Hero’s Role 


A. T. Rondeau, manager of the 
Nashua (N. H.) Baking Co., stepped 
into a hero’s role Dec. 5 when two 
children of Roy Rioux, company sales 
supervisor, narrowly escaped acci- 
dental asphyxiation from illuminat- 
ing gas in their home. 

When Mrs. Rioux felt herself faint- 
ing, she called the baking plant and 
Mr. Rondeau and another man rushed 
to the Rioux home. The mother was 
in a dazed condition and the children 
ill. 

The men turned off the gas, called 
for a doctor and applied first aid un- 
til a physician arrived. None of the 
family was seriously affected. 





Dr. King also reports that there 
are probably no less than three, and 
perhaps more, vitamins yet to be iso- 
lated and identified as members of 
the B complex. Grants have been 
made to aid the work of Dr. D. W. 
Woolley at the Rockefeller Institute, 
Dr. Paul L. Day at the University 
of Arkansas, and Dr. L. C. Norris of 
Cornell University in identifying 
such factors. 

A better knowledge of the func- 
tional role of choline, a constituent 
of complex fats, has been supplied 
by the studies of Dr. R. S. Riley and 
Dr. H. C. Hodge at the University 
of Rochester. 

Minerals.—Dr. King reports that 
the current interest in vitamins and 
amino acids has caused many per- 
sons to lose sight of the fact that 
serious problems are also at hand 
with regard: to minerals. Blood donor 
service has accentuated the problem 
of protection against simple anemias 
that arise in part from iron de- 
ficiency. 

The pathway by which iron from 
foodstuffs can be built into red blood 
cells is being charted by means of 
radioactive iron in the laboratory 
of Dr. P. F. Hahn of Vanderbilt 
University. 

Maternal and Infant Nutrition.— 
It appears that the prospect of an 
infant being in robust health is four 
times greater when the mother’s diet 
has been good or excellent, com- 
pared to the result when maternal 
diets have been poor or very poor, 
and the risk that an infant will be 
classed as poor or very poor in health 
is only one twentieth as great when 
the diet is good or excellent, accord- 
ing to the studies of Dr. H. C. Stu- 
art, Mrs. Bertha Burke and their 
associates at Harvard University. 
Support has been provided by the 
foundation for extending these 
studies. 

New basic information regarding 
the nutritive requirements of infants 
and mothers has been obtained, also, 
as a result of a joint project be- 
tween the Children’s Fund of Michi- 
gan, Cornell University, and the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 

The importance of a new member 
of the vitamin B compex, “folic 
acid,” for maintenance of lactation 
in experimental animals has been 
shown by Dr. L. R. Cerecedo at Ford- 
ham University. 

The importance of good nutrition 
during early pregnancy, as a means 
of lessening the incidence of physical 
deformities in the offspring, has been 
demonstrated in experimental ani- 
mals by Dr. Josef Warkany at the 
University of Cincinnati. 

Tooth Decay.—Studies of food con- 
sumption in relation to tooth decay 
in experimental animals by Dr. C. 

(Continued on page 72.) 
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> Your for Commander-Larabee Flours is mighty important today, 














i b* for it helps to insure the uniform fine quality of your breads throughout the year. 
th 

“" That contract is important, too, because it assures your share of the 

i ample wheat storage reserves, the extensive modern milling facilities, the 

e know-how, and the always dependable service of this great milling organization. 

ts It is truly your guarantee of flours that will meet your baking needs, 

- whatever the baking conditions in the months to come, for every 

i- 

er Commander-Larabee flour is a “bakers” flour milled to the same high standard 

ic 

o ‘of fineness and baking quality you have known for years. 

: Call in your Commander or Larabee representative 
l for details about these dependable flours. 

, 

1- COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY °¢ Minneapolis LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY ¢ Kansas City 
f BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION ° Buffalo 
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A Product is Known 
by the Customers it Keeps 


In 1927, Anheuser-Busch made its first de- 
liveries of yeast to bakers. 

It is a source of constant gratification that 
among our customers today are hundreds of 
bakers whose confidence in the traditional 
quality of Anheuser-Busch products caused 
them to purchase their yeast from us during 
our first year in the yeast business. 

Even more gratifying, however, is the fact 
that year by year a majority of those same 


customers have grown and prospered until 
today they are outstanding leaders in the 
great baking industry. 

*“A product is known by the customers it 
keeps”’—is not just a slogan. It is a promise 
—a promise to thousands of our good baker 
customers that Anheuser-Busch will continue 
year after year to produce the finest quality 
bakers’ yeast on the American market. 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis. 
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The Value of Milk 


in Bakery Products 
By Victor E. Marx 


have a responsibility to the 

consuming public which is 
slightly different from that of pro- 
ducers of nonedible products. Every 
human is vitally interested and per- 
sonally concerned about his food. 
Among the common foods there are 
probably no two which are more 


ar of us in the food industry 


fundamental to maintenance of life 
than bread and milk. This statement 
is based on the observation that there 


are literally hundreds of good foods 


available but that as the diet be- 
comes restricted for one reason or 
another, due to depression, war, or 
any other emergency, the last two 
foods to be discarded from the re- 


stricted diet, if they are at all avail- 
able, are bread and milk. 

Food serves two chief functions.. 
Its value to the individual is meas- 
ured by two principal criteria. To 
be consumed regularly, and with en- 
thusiasm, food must, first of all, have 
appetite appeal. There must be 
some attraction about it to make 
people want to eat it—because it 
pleases their palate and gives them 
a satisfaction and pleasure. After it 
measures up to this criterion it is a 
doubly good food if, in addition to 
pleasing the palate, it provides a 
sizeable contribution to the required 
nutrition. If you will stop to think 





Why put up with old-fashioned ways of making rye bread— 


setting messy wet sours, waiting for them to “‘ripen”’’ 


and hoping for uniform results? 





sodern Rye Koat 


Made with FREEMAN’S RYE SOUR 








LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Solve your production problems with FREEMAN’S RYE SOUR— 


the modern dry rye sour. It has all the flavor of wet sour but 


none of its production disadvantages. Results are always con- 


sistent because flavor-strength and acidity are accurately 


controlled. 


The Freeman method is the modern, simplified, sure-fire way to 


better rye bread—cleaner, easier and faster. It’s easy to gear 


your rye bread production to daily requirements. Anyone can 


follow the simple instructions. 


everyone. 


There’s a ready market waiting for you 
with the right loaf of bread—the Modern 
Rye Loaf. FREEMAN’S RYE SOUR 
enables you to produce it—an eye- 
appealing loaf with all the natural, true- 
rye flavor—rich, but mellow—liked by 


Order a trial 100 pound bag today, or 


write for full details. 
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Editor’s Note: Presented here is a 
portion of the text of an address by 
Mr. Marx before the Metropolitan 
Men’s Club of New York on Nov. 5. 
Mr. Marx is in charge of the Bakery 
Division of the American Dry Milk 
Institute, Inc. 





for a moment you will find that 
there are many foods among the 
common items which provide a large 
amount of appetite appeal with a rela- 
tively smaller amount of nutrition, 
or a high amount of nutrition with 
a relatively smaller amount of ap- 
petite appeal. The best food is one 
which contributes a high value in 
both appetite appeal and nutrition. 

Our war experience in feeding 
troops has pointed out that in the 
free selection of foods appetite ap- 
peal ranks above nutrition. The 
Army learned that no matter how 
nutritious they made a food, the boys 
just would not eat it if it did not 
appeal to them esthetically unless 
they were actually starving. No less 
an authority than a_ high-ranking 
Quartermaster Corps officer reported 
that many of the early baked rations 
provided our troops-in the African 
campaign were discarded on the 
sands of the desert, where the desert 
rats had a highly nutritious diet 
while our men chose deliberately to 
cast aside these rations when they 
could get other more appetizing and 
more palatable, though less nutri- 
tious, food locally. 


The Appealing Foods 

Bakery products comprise many 
items. In the total amount of food 
consumed bakery products must com- 
pete with all other foods available. 
When one has a free choice of foods 
in his diet he will make up his re- 
quirements by selecting those foods 
which most appeal to him. It is vital, 
therefore, that bakery products be 
made as appetizing as possible, no 
matter how nutritious they may be. 
We must see to it that people choose 
bakery products in preference to 
some other foods in the make up of 
their diet because they look appeal- 
ing, because they like to eat them, 
_and because they taste good. 

In this business of making bakery 
products appealing to the palate, milk 
plays an important part. There are 
some bakery items in which it is 
common practice to use no milk, and 
it would be folly for me to say that 
such items can be improved by the 
addition of milk. There are certain 
characteristics of some bakery prod- 
ucts which are changed by the ad- 
dition of milk and which, therefore, 
change the nature of the product and 
make it less attractive to those peo- 
ple who consume it because they 
like it in its present form. On the 
other hand, fortunately for both the 
baker and the milk man, most bak- 
ery items are made more appealing 
to the taste by the addition of milk. 
The first great value of milk, then, 
in bakery products can be found in 
its contribution to the taste appeal 
of the product. Most pan breads, 
sweet yeast doughs, cakes, pastries, 
cookies, and some types of other bak- 
ery products, are made more appetiz- 


_ ing in flavor, taste and appearance 


FREEMAN FOOD PRODUCTS CoO. 


605 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 11, ILL. , 


WHITEHALL 5499 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 





through the use of appreciable quan- 
tities of milk. 

The amount of milk used in bakery 
products, and the type of milk used, 
depend on many factors, principal 
among which are the qualities of the 
finished bakery items desired by the 
baker, the convenience of the use 
of one type of milk or another, and 
the cost involved. No hard and fast 
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——— rule can be laid down as to how bread nor milk is a complete food— drate and is totally deficient in fats, bakery products other than bread, 
ere is a much milk should be used in any sin- and in fact there is no known com- proteins, vitamins, and highly de- many of these items, too, are highly 
ress by gle bakery item. plete common food. Of the common ficient in minerals. Take another nutritious foods, the values of which 
politan So far as white pan bread is con- foods, however, bread and milk are common food, salt; it is practically have been overlooked in their promo- 
Nov. 5. cerned, we recommend the use of 6 perhaps more nearly properly bal- entirely mineral and has no fat, pro- tion and, as a result, in the minds of 
Bakery parts of nonfat milk solids to each anced in these food essentials than tein, carbohydrate or vitamins. Many many consumers there is an errone- 
y Milk 100 parts of flour. There are three any other. As an example, take but- other common foods lie in positions ous impression regarding their de- 
basic reasons for the recommenda-_ ter; aside from its moisture content between these extremes, but few, if sirability as foods. 
tion of this quantity in white pan it is practically all fat with large any, can match bread and milk in I am thinking particularly of many 
sical bread. First, if one were to make amounts of vitamin A and some min- the balance of all classes of food es- types of sweet yeast-raised doughs 
d that bread from the average white flour, erals in the form of salt. It is poor- sentials, and therefore these two such as coffee cakes. In such an 
ig the using fluid milk as the only wetting ly balanced, in that it contains no come nearer to being complete foods item the normal ingredients are flour, 
a large ingredient, he would find, on calcula- carbohydrates and no proteins. Take. than any of the common articles water, yeast, sugar, salt, shortening, 
a rela- tion, that there would be present in another example, granulated sugar; it normally eaten. milk, eggs — and in some varieties 
trition that bread, when made from a dough _ is about as pure a food as can be found Because of the ingredients which fruit, such as raisins and prunes, and 
n with of proper consistency, approximately but is practically entirely carbohy- are normally used in many.types of in other varieties, nuts of various 
of ap- 6% nonfat milk solids based on the 
is one fiour weight. 
lue in The second basic reason for rec- ST BAKERS could sell more bread 
rition. ommending 6% of nonfat milk solids a = 
‘eeding cn the basis of the flour weight in ... if they could get more supplies. 
in the white pan bread, is the experience of , . : 
co vail Manta tek Wiel teen Win toad, It's a tough situation. We know... we could 
The 1e only varying ingredient being the sell tons more of dextrose, if we could pro- 
r how ,onfat milk solids. The bread was js ‘ 
e boys »roduced in the usual manner with duce it. To those bakers who realize the 
id not the milk varying from 0 up to 7%%, value of dextrose sugar in baking we extend 
unless &%, and even more, and it was gen- 
Yo less ccally found that the bread which our assurance that we are working to pro- 
ankin was chosen as the most appetizing, P ee 
seated f-om all angles, was that which con- duce every possibe pound... striving to 
ations tained about 6%. I readily admit meet the present, exceptional demands 
frican that this is a matter of opinion of 
n the the individual. Some consumers pre- for dextrose. 
desert fer bread containing less than 6% 
; diet milk and some prefer bread contain- 
ely to ing more than 6%. But when a large 
1 they number of tests are made and a large 
ig and number of consumers questioned, it 
nutri- is found that about 6% produces the 
bread which has the greatest ac- 
ceptance from the appetite appeal 
standpoint. In addition, many bak- 
many ers who have been using 6% in their 
f food regular commercial bread have been 
t com- highly satisfied with the acceptance 
ilable. of that product by their consuming 
foods public. 
is re- The third basic reason for the ad- 
foods dition of 6% nonfat milk solids in 
vital, white pan bread is its nutritional 
ts be value. 
le, no The Five Food Classes 
ay be. It is generally stated that there are 
hoose five classes of food essentials besides 
ce to water. These are carbohydrates, 
up of fats, proteins, minerals, and vitamins. 
ppeal- In each of these classes of food es- 
them, sentials there are specific require- Meantime, the educational advertising of dextrose continues. 
ments for complete nutrition, but in We are implanting firmly in the public mind a true conception 
akery a general way, the diet must supply of the value of dextrose... the basic energy sugar of the body. 
, milk satisfactory quantities of each class 
e are of nutrients and attention must be Perhaps you would like to use this illustration in advertising 
it is given to the quality of the protein your own brand of bread. We'll gladly provide a finished 
, and and the availability of the minerals print for you to adapt to any advertising purpose. (No cost 
’ that if the individual is to be properly or obligation.) Ask for Ad Photo No. 105. Advertising Depart- 
y the nourished. ment, Corn Products Sales Company, 17 Battery Place, New 
rtain Bread and milk contain the five York 4, N.Y. 
prod- classes of food essentials in such 
e ad- amounts and proportions as to make a 
efore, more balanced diet than any other 
t and of the common foods. True, neither 
; peo- 
they 
n the Pfeffer Milling Company 
h the Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
bak- Winter Wheat Flour 
. Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
aling Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
milk. Member Millers’ National Federation 
then, Capacity: 1,000 bbls_ 
nd in E 
ppeal | 
eads, 
tries, FAMILY PATENTS 
bak- ‘ 
retiz- White Crest Red Crest 
ance 
juan- Cake and Pastry Flours 
= che | CERELOGE sO 
used, t 
cipal Sponge Cracker Flour IS ExXTrFOSEe 
f the CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO., 17 Battery Place, New York 4, N.Y. 
; the TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 
use 
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kinds. In such a product all of these 
classes of food essentials are present 
and, #f the product is not overly high 
in sugar, it represents an exceeding- 
ly good food. 

The same holds good for many 
types of chemically leavened cakes. 
It is my opinion that much needs 
to be done in establishing in the 
minds of consumers the nutritive 
value of sweet bakery items based 
on scientific research. There is lit- 
tle question about their palatability, 
but their real nutritive value has not 
been as widely accepted as it should 
be because it has not been sufficient- 
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ly stressed with consumers and be- 


- cause too little scientific proof of 


their nutritional value is available. 
This is particularly desirable now, be- 
cause there seems to be some move- 
ment afoot among certain groups of 
nutritionists to recommend absti- 
nence from high sugar-carrying foods 
such as candy, and frequently—and 
perhaps carelessly—such statements 
allude to cakes and pastries in the 
same classification. 


¥ ¥ 
Mr. Marx showed a series of slides 


graphically presenting the findings of 
those whose experiments have re- 


sulted in proof of milk’s value in 
nutrition and its deservedly high 
place as an ingredient in baked 
goods. His conclusion: “Every bak- 
er who conscientiously. attempts to 
make the best possible products, not 
only in the interest of his own busi- 
ness but also for the service of the 
general public, will give careful con- 
sideration to the inclusion of milk as 
a vital ingredient.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








The best results in making retard- 
ed doughs are obtained by having 
the box at a temperature of about 
35° F. and humidity of about 85%. 
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National Yeast. 








“a 
New York, N.Y. 34 Wacker Drive 


BRANCHES: 


Bridgeport, Conn. Pittsfield, Mass. Monticello, N. Y. New Castle, Pa 
Hartford, Conn Springfield, Mass. New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, 
New Haven, Conn. Worcester, Mass. Plattsburg, N. Y. Pittsburgh, Pa 
Wilmington, Del. Detroit, Mich. N.Y. Reading, Pa. 
Washington, D. C Grand Rapids, Mich. Sayville, L. 1.,N.¥. Scranton, Pa. 
Chicago, il. Saginaw, Mich. nectady, N.Y. | Shenandoah, Pa 
Crystal Lake, Ill Omaha, Neb. « Staten Island, N.Y. Wilkes-Barre, Pa 
Danville, Wii. Claremont, N. H. Syracuse, N. Y. York, Pa. 
Indianapolis, Ind Manchester,N.H. Utica, N. Y. Providence, R. 1. 
Louisville, Ky. Asbury Park, N.J. Akron, Ohio Burlington, Vt. 
Bridgewater, Me Atlantic City, N.J. Canton, Ohio Morgantown, W. Va. 
Lewiston, Me. Belleville, N. J. Cincinnati, Ohio Wheeling, W. Va 
Portland, Me. Albany, N. Y. Cleveland, Ohio Norfolk, Va. 
Baltimore, Md. —, N.Y. Columbus, Ohio K sha Wise 
Md. —_Buffalo, N. Y. Toledo, Ohio ee roar 
Boston, Mass. Hornell, N. Y. Youngstown, Ohio Milwaukee, Wise. 
Fall River, Mass Hunter, N.Y. Allentown, Pa. Dutch West Indies 
, Mass. Jamestown, N. Y. , Pa. Peru 
New Bedford, Mass. Kingston, N. Y. Erie, Pa. Venezuela 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: CHICAGO SALES OFFICE: N. 
Chanin Pure Oil 














in quality 
In uniformity 


service 


The uniformity of National Yeast is a point of pride 
with us—a point of necessity to our customers. 
Making dependably fine yeast is our business—just 
as dependable baking is your pride and your busi- 
ness. In our fully equipped New Jersey and Illinois 
plants, our research laboratories maintain exactly 
the same National Yeast quality today and tomor- 
row. And we are ready to help at all times, with 
technical advice and assistance. This is why 
thousands of progressive bakers depend on 

























Y. SALES OFFICE: PLANTS: 
45-54 37th Street ) NJ. 
Long Island City, N.Y. Crystal Lake, ii, 
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JOHN HAGY NAMED HEAD 
OF PHILADELPHIA BAKERS 


Philadelphia, Pa.—John Hagy, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Freihof- 
er Baking Co., was elected presi- 
dent of the Bakers’ Club of Philadel- 
phia at the annual election held Dec. 





John Hagy 


3. Other officers elected were: Adolph 
Yahn, Federal Yeast Co., first vice 
president; H. G. Miller, Wassel Pie 
Co., second vice president, and Fran- 
cis M. Hawkins, secretary-treasurer. 
Mr. Hawkins is serving his fourth 
consecutive term. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SPRINGFIELD WAGES UP 
Springfield, Ill. — Fourteen baker- 
ies of this city, reaching an agree- 
ment with Bakery and Confection- 
ery International Workers Local 147, 
have granted the 175 union members 
an.average weekly pay increase of 
$4.25, effective the first week in De- 
cember. The contract calling for the 
$2.50 to $6 weekly increases will ex- 
pire in June. 
BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


SBA BOARD TO MEET 
The board of governors of the 
Southern Bakers Association will 
meet at the Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, 
Ga., Jan. 9, it was announced recent- 
ly by George Ball, association presi- 
dent. 

















BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
An unbleached pastry flour, with 
a protein content of about 7%, is 
usually recommended for making 
pie crust. Special pie flour: can be 
obtained from your flour dealer. 








LARROWE’S 
KILN DRIED 
BUCKWHEAT FLOUR 


LIGHT «+ MEDIUM 
DARK 


The Standard Since 1870 
* 


LARROWE MILLS, inc. 


COHOCTON, N.Y. 
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ARIZONA 
The Williams (Ariz.) Bakery has 
been opened by C. E. Foerster. 
ARKANSAS 
The Bentonville (Ark.) Bakery, 
owned by Mr. and Mrs. Jack Ken- 
nedy, is in operation again after a 
shutdown. After the first of the 


year the shop will occupy the entire 
south side of the Cross Building. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Andrew Hendry, recently  dis- 
charged from the army, has pur- 
chased the Home Circle Bakery, 
Penticton, from Alex Colquhoun. 
The Point Grey Bakery, 3444 Dun- 


bar St., Vancouver, recently changed 
hands when William Palmer Skin- 
ner purchased the business from 
Haakon Anderson. 

T. and E. M. Crawford have sold 
the business of the Alice Jane Bake 
Shop at 4887 McKenzie Street, Van- 
couver, to H. O’Reilly. Dissolution 
of the partnership in the business 








In answer to the tremendous need for 
smoother, more efficient slicing and 
trouble-free maintenance, Simmons Enct- 
NEERING Co. has specialized in the devel- 
opment and production of slicing bands 
and blades that satisfy the requirements for 
outstanding performance in your present 
slicing équipment. The new SECO PRECISION 
slicing BANDS and BLADES are the result. 
The modern Simmons factory, fully 
equipped with automatic precision machines 
of advanced technological design, assures an 


® Any bread slicing equipment, 
regardless of its cost, is only 
as efficient as its blades. 


adequate supply of SECO PRECISION BANDS 


and BLADES that are properly designed, struc- 
turally correct and precision finished. They are 
the answer to the baking industry’s need for 
smoother, more efficient, high-speed slicing. 





& ¥ 





For best slicing efficiency, with economy, specify 
SECO PRECISION BANDS and BLADES. Ask your 
jobber for full information about SECO service, 
or write us direct about your slicing problems. 


There's a SECO PRECISION BAND or BLADE for every make and model of Reciprocating or Band Slicer 


by T. and E. M. Crawford has also 
been registered at the court house 
at Vancouver. 


CALIFORNIA 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Uchytil have 
purchased the Atascadero (Cal.) Bak- 
ery from Mrs. I. A. Howle, and re- 
opened it for business. 

Filling a long-felt need, D. R. 
Romaniello, proprietor of the Elsi- 
nore Bakery, is opening a bakery ir 
Perris. 

Woody’s Bakery, Tulare, has closec 
its retail shop, and is confining itsel 
to wholesale business. 

Earl V. Acton, recently discharge: 
from the navy, where he served a 
a baker, has opened the Davenpor 
Bakery, Weaverville. 

R. B. Howard and L. C. Howari 
have purchased the Quality Bakery 
Reedley. The brothers have been i: 
the bakery business for 23 years, anc 
have spent the past few years in 
the service. : 


CONNECTICUT 


Edward Fowles has _ sold_ the 
Fowles Bakery, Ansonia, to Ewald 
C. Thoennes. 


FLORIDA 

A new bakery building has been 
constructed in Delray Beach for Mc- 
Fee’s Bakery. 

Wiley Tillis, owner of the Home 
Town Bakery, Belle Glade, has in- 
stalled a new oven. 

The Savory Bake Shop, Miami 
Beach, has opened for the season, and 
will operate a branch shop across the 
bay at Miami Shores. 


GEORGIA 

Carl F. Lettow has redecorated his 
Independent Bakery, Savannah. 

Benson’s Bakery, Athens, has been 
repainted and repaired. 

Two new wall display .cases have 
been installed in the Hulsey Bake 
Shop, Atlanta. 

A new pie crust roller has been 
added to the equipment of the French 
Pastry Shoppe, Atlanta, owned by 
Henri Fiscus. 

Benson’s Bakery, Athens, has 
bought a building at Elberton, which 
it will convert into a bakery. 


IDAHO 
The Electric Bakery, Boise, owned 
by Joe Davidson, is constructing a 
new building. 


ILLINOIS 


The Sullivan (Tll.) Bakery was 
closed recently while fixtures were 
being moved from the old location 
to a new one on the west side of 
the square. The building was redec- 
orated and renovated in preparation 
for its occupancy by the bakery. 
George White is the owner. 

Albert Acree, owner of the Hills- 
boro (Ill.) Bakery, has returned t 
the active management of the busi 
ness, after receiving his discharg: 
from the army, where he served fo 
two years. Elmer Redman, who op 
erated the bakery under lease, wil! 
remain with the bakery. 

John Jungewaelter of Chester ha: 
purchased the two-story busines: 
building in Chester occupied by the 
Jungewaelter Bakery and the Wolff 
Market. 

Brownie’s Home Bakery, Hoopes- 
ton, owned and operated by J. M. 
Brown, has reopened in a new, mod- 
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ernistic location at 305 East Main 
Street. One of the features of the 
new plant is an automatic traveling 
oven. The new location has been 
completely remodeled and new equip- 
ment and fixtures added. 


INDIANA 
The Model Bakery, Mount Vernon, 
has been leased by the Gerber Gro- 
cery Co. 
IOWA 
Konrad Jensen has purchased the 
Snow-White Bakery from Mr. and 
Mrs. Fred Oetken. 
H. S. Flogstad has ordered for 
early delivery a dough refrigerator 
or his bakery in Odebolt. 


KANSAS 

Mr. and Mrs. Coy Higgins have pur- 
chased the City Bakery, Parsons, 
rom Mr. and Mrs. H. B. Whitaker, 
vho have operated the shop for a 
ear. 

The Gillian Bakery, Concordia, has 
urchased property adjoining its plant 
n which it will build an addition as 
soon as materials are available. 

As soon as the building can be re- 
aired and redecorated, Eddie Neu- 
berger plans to reopen the Ellis 
(Kansas) Bakery. 

The bakery in. Tribune has re- 
opened under the management of Mr. 
and Mrs. Lloyd Smith. The shop has 
been redecorated. 

The DeVore brothers have opened 
a bakery in Washington. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Eagerman’s Bakery, Inc., 53-57 
Erie St., Dorchester, is now incor- 
porated, with Isadore Eagerman as 
president, Jacob Eagerman as treas- 
urer and Bessie Eagerman as clerk 
of the corporation. 

The installation of an acoustic ceil- 
ing, cold cathode lights and a num- 
ber system for serving customers, 
has made Ye Olde Towne Bake Shop, 
Newtonville, a quieter, brighter and 
more efficient outlet. 

Fred Cote of Middlebury has moved 
his bakery into new and completely 
remodeled quarters, not far from 
where he formerly served his cus- 
tomers. 

Emil Cote is back managing the 
Terminal Bakery in Fall River after 
over a year in Europe with the army. 

Susan’s Pastry Shop, Brockton, 
managed by Frank Geyer, is now 
serving its patrons in new quarters 
on Belmont Street. New modern 
ovens and new appointments are re- 
sponsible for a more modern and effi- 
cient service. 

Charles Connors of Brockton has 
installed a completely new front for 
his store. 


MICHIGAN 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Quality Bakery, Calumet, was recent- 
ly celebrated by Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Turner. 

Frank Schramm, owner of the 
Oceana Sanitary Bakery, Hart, has 
leased the bakery to his sons, Carl 
and Richard. 


MINNESOTA 


The Johnson Baker Shop has re- 
opened in Mankato. 

Ray Werpy, who operates the 
Werpy Bakery, Madison, has installed 
a new rotary oven. 

Mr. and Mrs. Nick F. Sanger have 
purchased the Kuhar Bakery, Lam- 
berton, from Martin Kuhar, who has 
operated the bakery for 27 years. 

The Slayton (Minn.) Bakery, which 
closed recently for improvements, has 
reopened in enlarged quarters. A 
new oven has been installed. 

The LeRoy (Minn.) Bakery and 
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Restaurant, owned and operated for 
many years by L. M. Halling, has 
been taken over by his son, Russell. 

The Cherokee Heights. Bakery, 
West St. Paul, has reopened. 

Peter Haas has opened a new bak- 
ery in Worthington. 

Roy Hoff, who has conducted the 
Glencoe (Minn.) Bakery for the past 
nine months, has sold the business to 
Arthur Cunningham. 

The Kenyon (Minn.) Bakery, which 
was operated by Helge Berth for 
many years, has been taken over by 
Clifford Witt, recently discharged 
from the service. He served as a 


baker in the marine corps. 
Ben McCaiger has purchased the 


° 


Krumholz Bakery, Fairmont, and 
will take possession as soon as all re- 
decorating and necessary changes are 
completed. He formerly operated 
the Keen Bake Shop, Mankato. This 
bakery has been sold to G. A. Stein- 
berg, Glencoe. 

Harry Cable and R. C. Tarum have 
become the proprietors of the Huset 
Bakery, Parkers Prairie. 

Lester E. Marcy has opened a new 
bakery in Buffalo, Lake. The busi- 
ness will operate under the name of 
the Buffalo Lake Bakery. 

Joe LaPlante and his son, Willard, 
have purchased the building and 


equipment of the Red Lake Falls. 
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(Minn.) Bakery. The business will 
be managed and operated by Willard. 


MISSISSIPPI 


The General Baking Co., New York, 
is planning to construct a modern 
plant at Gulfport. 

W. J. Staggers has purchased a 
cake wrapper for his plant in Co- 
lumbus. He also owns bakeries in 
Starkville and West Point. 


MISSOURI 


Charles T. McClellan, a former 
technical sergeant and flight engineer 
in the Army Air Corps, has just 
opened a bakery in Stanberry, the 
first one to be operated in Stan- 












Swift quality lnakes cakes Lette, 


eZ, 


because Swift’s Brookfield Frozen 


Eggs are dependable 





Your mix is consistently light, easy to whip when you start 
with Swift’s Brookfield Fresh Frozen Eggs. 


You'll turn out more of your fine bakery products every time, 
because Swift’s special process guards the flavor and characteristics of 
selected spring-laid eggs ; ; ; assures you of fresh egg quality 


and performance always. 


Packed in tin for easy handling and de-frosting, Swift's Brookfield Frozen 
Eggs save you time and money—average cost is no more 


than for shell eggs: 


Keep in touch with your Swift Salesman or your nearest 
Swift Branch for all Swift’s Brookfield products. 
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berry since the outbreak of the war. 
He will be assisted by his mother, 
Mrs. Sam McClellan, and a brother, 
LeRoy McClellan. 

A bakery that was started in a lit- 
tle log house on the northwest cor- 
ner of the square in Harrisonville in 
1867 is being closed because of the 
death of Joseph Volle, its owner for 
almost 40 years. 

MONTANA 

The City Bakery, Fairview, under 
the management of Clifford Ander- 
son, has resumed business after being 
closed since the early part of the 
war. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joe Witti have re- 
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opened the Richey (Mont.) Bakery. 
The shop, closed since last spring, has 
been remodeled. Mr. and Mrs. Al- 
bert Reich will assist in the operation 
of the bakery. 


NEBRASKA 


William Ohrdorf and his son Carl 
have become the owners of the Ha- 
ruda Bakery, St. Paul. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Skoda have 
sold their bakery in Clarkson to Mr. 
and Mrs. Stanley Svoboda, who took 
possession on Dec. 15. 

Ed Littlejohn has taken over the 
Home Bakery and the Bi-Lo Grocery 
in Mitchell from Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Settle. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

LaFlamme’s Bakery, Laconia, has 
moved to a new location on Main 
Street after being operated a number 
of years at 10 Court Street. 

Mary’s Pastry Shop, Manchester, 
has been reopened at 126 Amory 
Street, under the new name of Joe 
Lamy’s Pastry Shop. The _ bakery 
will be under the management of 
Joseph Lamy, who has returned to 
civilian life after four years of army 
service. He has had 15 years’ experi- 
ence in the baking business. 


NEW YORK 


As a reward for their long and 
faithful service, Mrs. Elizabeth C. 





Active Dry Yeast. 





Red Star Active Dry Yeast is 
available in 10 Ib. and 50 Ib. 
containers; and in 100 Ib., 200 
Ib., and 300 Ib. drums. 


RED STAR 


3 


“IT WILL MAKE AS 
BIG AHIT WITH YOU 


AS WITH THE U. S. 
ARMED FORCES!” 








EADY 


NOW! RED STAR ACTIVE 
DRY YEAST for BAKERS! 


From World War II comes the new 
Red Star Active Dry Yeast that 
worked wonders for the Army and 
Navy under the most difficult oper- 
ating conditions. During the War 
Uncle Sam requisitioned the entire 
supply, so you had to do without... 
but now it can be sold! You can get 
this wonderful new product that 
leading laboratory tests have shown 
to be outstanding in baking per- 
formance and efficiency. It’s the 
“coming thing” in the baking indus- 
try! So be sure to ask your Red Star 
salesman about the new Red Star 





SERVICE FOR BAKERS 


Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Milwaukee 1, Wisc. 
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Duggan left her cake and candy 
business, known as Betty’s Colonial 
Sweets, Buffalo, to her three oldest 
employees in her will when she died 
recently. The business was _be- 
queathed in equal shares to Miss 
Mabel Calver, in charge of sales; 
Miss Laura Sweetman, in charge of 
accounts and finances, and Huston 
Williams. The only stipulation in 
Mrs. Duggan’s will is that they form 


a partnership or incorporate within: 


six months after the probate of the 
will to carry on the business. Mrs 
Duggan established the cake and 
candy business 35 years ago. 

Plans have been filed with the city 
of Buffalo by the Goode Cake Shops 
to alter its building at 1721 Elm. 
wood Ave. at a cost of $3,500. 

Howard Decker, proprietor 0: 
Decker’s Bakery, Oneonta, has re- 
opened a completely modernized stor< 
for the better service of his cus- 
tomers. ' 

Quaker Ridge Farms Baking Co. 
Inc., has been chartered to conduc‘ 
business in Mount Vernon. Capita 
stock is $10,000, $100 par value. In- 
corporators are: Harold L. Turk, 281 
Carroll St; Corsel Strahs, 321 Baltic 
St; Blanche Dembiner, 1087 Union 
St., Brooklyn. 

The Empire Biscuit Co of Kings 
County has filed with the secretary 
of state in Albany a notice of change 
of directors and provisions. 

Rex Bakery Equipment Corp. has 
been chartered to conduct a business 
in bakery equipment and supplies in 
New York. Directors are: Leon 
Vogel, Milton Lowenthal and Dora 
Aberlin, 11 Broadway, New York 
City. 

Peerless Doughnut & Cruller Corp. 
has been chartered to operate a bak- 
ery business in Kings County. Direc- 
tors are: Charles R. Rubin, J. Harry 
Pincus and Rose Di Giovanni, 50 
Court St., Brooklyn. 

Tropical Crackers, Inc., has been 
chartered to conduct a bakery prod- 
ucts business in the Bronx. Capital 
stock is $20,000, $100 par value. Di- 
rectors are: Juan and Carmen Gon- 
zales, 962 E. 156th St; Joseph Gutt, 
673 Lawson St., Bronx. 

Kingsway Bake Shop, Inc., has 
been chartered to conduct a bakery 
business in New York. Directors are: 
A. Morton Cohen, Maurice C. Miller 
and Mildred Belfert, 51 Chambers 
St., New York City. 

Perfect Oven Co., Inc., has been 
chartered to deal in foods and food 
products in New York. Directors 
are: Albert Borden, 350 Madison 
Ave., and Benjamin D. Gilbert, 15 
Murray St., New York City; Robert 
Standford, 150 Willow St., Brooklyn. 

Royal Bake Shop, Inc., of the 
Bronx, has been dissolved, according 
to papers filed with the secretary of 
state in Albany. 

Bakers Finance Corp., New York, 
has merged with the Bakers Fund- 
ing Corp. and the Bakers Guild 
House, Inc. Certificates to this effect 
have been filed with the secretary of 
state in Albany. 

D. & D. Bakeshop, Inc., has been 
chartered to conduct business in the 
Bronx. Directors are: Morris Gross- 
field, Jr. Barnet Ginsburg and 
Beatrice Grossfield, 116 Nassau St., 
New York City. 

Harry M. Seaver, associate man- 
ager of A. Hagaman & Co., Albany 
bakers, served as one of three judges 
for a birthday cake contest held in 
connection with a twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of a large local theater. The 
other two were the head baker at a 
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restaurant and the pastry chef at a 
leading hotel. 

Helfer Restaurant, Inc., has been 
chartered to conduct a bakery and 
restaurant business in New York. 
Capital stock is $10,000, $100 par 
value. Directors are: Louis Helfman 
and Morton Deerson, 273 Rivington 
St; New York City; Leo Helfman, 
2566 Gainbridge Ave., Bronx. 

Fire recently damaged-the Ander- 
son Bakery, Youngsville. The blaze 
started when a heater at the rear 
of the shop went out of control. 

Baum’s Bakery, Inc., has been char- 
tered to deal in pastries, confection- 
ery and candies, in Kings County. 
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Directors: George Fafner, 7458 Park 
Lane South, Woodhaven; Benjamin 
L. Seid, 104 Arlington Ave., Brook- 
lyn; Betty Lee Deitz, 35 New Lots 
Ave., Brooklyn. 

The Keller Bakery plans to reopen 
soon in Saratoga Springs. The shop 


company is owned by K. G. Patter- 
son and Robert Pearce. 


OHIO 
The Cleveland (Ohio) Tasty Bak- 
ery, Inc., has been incorporated with 
250 shares of no par value common 
stock, principals being Morris Chen- 


was recently severely damaged by 
are. chinsky, M. M. Weltman and Bonnie 
Reid. 

The Evanston (Ohio) Bakery, 
which has been completely remodeled, 
recently held a grand opening to cele- 
brate the completion of the redecor- 
ating. The bakery has been in op- 
eration for almost 34 years. Mrs. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Otto Hahn, owner of the Belmont 
Bakery, Charlotte, has acquired prop- 
erty on which he plans to build a 
brick, steel and glass bakery. 

The Quality Bakery, Asheville, has 
opened a second retail outlet. This 












*Original report on file 


People liked 


our bread best 
when made with WYTASE. 


That’s what a baker said after he had 
tested breads made with and without 
WYTASE in his market. 


Yes, indeed...the improvement WYTASE 
makes is clearly evident because you can 
see the lighter, brighter crumb color. 

The more satisfying flavor, the longer 


lasting freshness of the loaf show up in 
higher totals on the sales sheet. 





DOUGH WHITENER 
WYTASE is the registered trade. mark of 
i its 


at, 





the J. R. Short Milling Company to desig 
natural enzyme preparation for whitening the dough. 


J. R. SHORT MILLING CO., 38th and South May Streets, Chicago 9, Illinois 
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Josephine Nickol and her daughter, 
Marie, are the owners of the shop. 


OKLAHOMA 

A retail bakery has been opened 
in Sapulpa by Ray Greason. 

W. O. Killam, owner of the Bill’s 
Fine Pastries chain, has opened a 
retail shop in Britton. 

Bill’s Fine Pastries, Midwest City, 
has installed a new cake mixer. 

Boston Bake Shop, Tulsa, has add- 
ed new display equipment. 


OREGON 

Fire of undetermined origin re- 
cently damaged O’Keefe’s Bake-Rite 
Bakery, Bend, with an estimated 
loss of $35,000. 

The sale of the Princeville (Ore- 
gon) Bakery by Louis Fornecker to 
Mr. and Mrs. Jesse Woolard of Port- 
land, has been announced. Mr. For- 
necker had operated the bakery since 
1931. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

The Hyde Park Pastry Shop has 
been opened at 317 N. Main Ave., 
Scranton, Pa., by William Henning, 
an ex-serviceman. 

Harry Tisherman and his son, 
Zola, have opened a modern bakery 
at 116 Diamond, Pittsburgh. Mr. 
Tisherman was formerly associated 
with his brother in the Mayflower 
Bakery and the Tisherman Squirrel 
Hill Bakery. His son, formerly a cor- 
poral in the army, served as a baker 
overseas. 

Vaughn’s Sanitary Bakery, Ber- 
wick, has appointed Harold Oswald 
as the wholesale distributor of its 
products in Hazleton and vicinity. Mr. 
Oswald is a former resident of Hazle- 
ton. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

A new oven has been installed at 
the Beaufort (S. C.) Home Bakery 
by the owner, L. Schoenberg. 

The Marion (S. C.) Bakery has 
been repainted. The shop is owned 
by Peter Willms. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Mr. and Mrs. Glen Weideman have 
begun working at the City Bakery, 
Burke, under the instruction of the 
former owners, Mr. and Mrs. E. E. 
McDowell. 

Frank Holowka has opened a bak- 
ery in Buffalo. The town has been 
without a bakery for some time. 

Gerard Schoep has bought the 
Snow Flake Bakery, Mitchell, from 
Paul H. Hoffman. 

Earl Tew has leased a building in 
Yankton and will open a bakery there 
as soon as the building can be re- 
modeled and equipment installed. 


TEXAS 
Formal opening of the Diner Cafe 
(Continued on page 74.) 





Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 
Flours and. Grain 
D.R.FisHer,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
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“FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

RYE 


WHEAT 
FLOUR yausAt FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 
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i 4 tion and maintenance of refrigera- 

i Getting Down to : tion units,—but these factors are \ 
:. a a more than offset by the advantages. 
| Fundamentals in Kefrigerated Dougns 2 21 soe oun ve 

refrigerated process is in baking the 
is products off for the retail store fresh 
for the Retail Baker as they are aye Stales are more ( 
easily controlled, because in case of 
HE refrigerated dough process cake batters and other types of mixes ter control of stales; freshness of emergencies, weather conditions, or 
has become popular in recent are stored in a refrigerator at a suf- baked goods; improved quality of slow business, doughs can be carried 
years among progressive retail bak- ficiently low temperature to retard products produced; greater ease in over to the following day. ( 
eries throughout the country and in leavening. For the most part this cutting and handling dough; less Part of the batch can be made 
some of the wholesale plants where discussion will be confined to sweet buckiness of dough; greater flakiness into various items and placed in the ( 
a volume of sweet yeast raised prod- yeast raised doughs—Danish and _ of ee ee ee flavor, and ce gg aged to be baked < the ~- | 
ucts is made. plain rolls. contro. ermentation. ing in the morning. e rest 0 
This process is a method whereby Advantages in using the refriger- There are, however, some disad- the batch can be placed in the re- 
yeast raised doughs, ice box cookies, ated method are: convenience; bet- vantages—floor space, cost of opera- frigerator in large pieces not exceed- 
ing 10 lbs to be made up the follow- 
ing day, thereby saving time and ( 
insuring a steady flow of fresh prod- 
ucts to the sales room through the ( 
day. 3 
This process should prove advan- 1 
tageous to any baker in increasing ; 
sales through the retail store, as 
freshness of product is one of the 
baker’s greatest assets. 
Refrigeration C 
A. Control of the refrigerator is I 
of utmost importance—just as essen- 
tial as control of the dough room. ‘ 
A separate refrigerator for refriger- 
ated doughs is desirable in order to Ls 
avoid fluctuation in temperature be- 1 
cause of frequent opening and clos- I 
ing of the doors When the box is f 
used for other purposes. A refrig- I 
erator may be set for 35° F, but if c 
opened frequently, the actual aver- 
age temperature may run many de- t 
grees warmer. ‘ 
° ° ° ° a If it is impossible to maintain a re- c 
@ In choosing enrichment concentrates, uniformly high quality is a Gieesiet Wdibatens of below 0 
basic consideration. This is one reason why Bi-Cap Concentrates, the F, attempting to handle refrigerated s 
. ; ° P doughs is not recommended. The re- c 
concentrates with the Pfizér label, are in constant demand. In Bi-Cap trigseatan shill be 90 designed that j 
production quality control is exercised with the same precision that has a uniform temperature may be main- t 
* J ° s 
maintained Pfizer leadership throughout a near-century. Modern plants 
and facilities and the combined efforts of a large staff of laboratory 
workers — these keep Bi-Cap and all other Pfizer products consistently Ha qrum" k 
pure and uniformly excellent. id rs ; 
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Pointers on the _ growing ‘ 
trend toward the refrigerated 
dough process, reducing the é 
problem to easily followed fun- 
damentals for the retail shop, : 
are presented in this issue 
with accompanying formulas. ( 
Credit for this article, which 
includes ideas for toppings and ( 
fillings, goes to Charles M. 
Baker, Standard Brands, Inc., ( 
Atlanta, Ga., whose written 
discussion here received an at- ( 
tentive audience during the re- 
tailers’ session of the recent ( 
thirty-first annual convention 
of the Southern Bakers Asso- ( 
.ciation at Daytona Beach, Fla. 








tained in all parts of the box. The 
ideal temperature for this purpose 
is 35° to 40° F, and with a relative 
humidity of 85%. The dough should 
not be allowed to become crusty 
during refrigeration. This will cause 
ballooning. The crusty part, being 
hard to work back into the dough, 
shows up on the finished product. 

B. It is impossible to set any defi- 
nite rule as to the exact period of 
time a dough can be stored in the 
refrigerator. This depends on the 
formula used, extent of fermentation 
before refrigeration and temperature 
of the refrigerator. 

C. However, if the temperature of 
the refrigerator is kept between 35° 
and 40° F, the dough, in the form 
of oblong, flattened pieces weighing 
10 Ibs or less, can be successfully 
stored for a period of 30 hours when 
one half normal fermentation is giv- 
en. If no fermentation is given prior 
to refrigeration, the dough can be 
stored for 40 hours. 


Formulas 


Any sweet yeast raised dough can 
be successfully refrigerated, but it 
is understood that a quality dough 
is necessary to make quality prod- 
ucts. A lean dough cannot be stored 
as long as a rich dough, because it 
ages and expands its yeast activity 
faster under refrigeration than a rich 
dough. Again, a rich dough, owing 
to more ingredients, particularly sug- 
ar, which helps to retard the dough, 
can be stored longer. 

The refrigeration process is no sub- 
stitute for quality even. though it 
offers many advantages. Following 
are listed three formulas used in the 
retarded process: 

1. The Basic Sweet Dough—for 
use in producing such goods as regu- 
lar cinnamon rolls, pecan rolls and 
coffee cakes. This formula can be 
used also for making rolled-in goods 
and can be used satisfactorily for 
making products of medium richness. 








BIRTHDAY CAKE 


* By Remote Control * 


Travis H. White, United States 
submarine controlman, shared a 
birthday cake with his underwater 
buddies at Portsmouth, N. H., recent- 
ly, because his sweetheart 3,000 
miles away made arrangements to 
have it delivered—by remote control. 

By mail Miss Norma Richardson 
of Port Angeles, Wash., requested the 
Portsmouth Chamber of Commerce 
that a 12x12 in cake bearing the in- 
scription ‘Happy Birthday, Darling,” 
be baked by a local caterer and de- 
livered to her boy friend aboard the 
submarine. The request was fulfilled. 
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2. Danish Dough—for use in mak- 
ing rolled-in products of the finest 
quality, such as streusel butter rolls, 


cinnamon twist, butter brownies or ° 


pecan brittle. 

3. Plain Roll Dough—for use in 
making  butterflake, Parkerhouse, 
plain and other rolls, etc. 


PROCEDURE 
1. Mix dough. 
2. Bring dough out at 75° F. 
3. Scale dough into pieces of 10 Ibs. 


4, Place dough on wax paper in 
suitable pans, flatten. 
5. Refrigerate immediately. 


6. Hold in refrigerator for 10 to 
12 hours (40 hours maximum). 

7. Roll out dough, make up by hand 
or machine for plain products. 

8. Roll out dough, roll in shorten- 
ing and make up. 

9. Proof and bake; or return to re- 
frigerator, proof and bake later. 

10. Do not wash items made up un- 
til removed from refrigerator. 


YEAST RAISED DOUGHS 


Suggestions to Insure P purge: Quality 
ucts 


1. Doughs should be kept a trifle 
slack. 
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2. The richer variety of doughs, 
containing higher quantities of sugar 
and shortening, assures better results 
when refrigerated. ‘ 

3. In making up cinnamon rolls 
and similar products in which the 
rolled-out strips are ordinarily 
brushed with melted shortening (in 
order to avoid a loosening or uncurl- 
ing effect in the finished roll), it is 
advisable to use egg wash instead. 

4. Doughs should be mixed “on 
the cool side.” 

5. Avoid overfermentation of the 
dough before refrigerating. Usually 
about half the normal fermentation 








OU’VE seen those “magic mirrors.” In one kind, 
z. tall, thin guy looks like a sideshow fat man. 
In another, a chubby “five by five” sees himself 
stretched up to a skinny scarecrow. 

Just so, many bakers have been trying to stretch 
formula yield—one way or another—to produce 


more and more baked goods in spite of reduced and 


rationed ingredients. 


' Extreme reduction and stretching of any important 
ingredient — throwing formulas off balance —is like 
“doing it with mirrors.” It results in poor eating 
quality —and that doesn’t ever fool customers. 

Instead, take a good look at your problems and 
adjust your production. Make only those types of goods, 
and in limited volume if necessary, which will enable 
you to maintain the best possible eating quality. 


Don’t use trick mirrors! Whatever you make — 


make it GOOD! 


rd 





uniform. 


do it with 





Covo Shortenings are the finest the baking industry 
has ever had. They are uniformly good—dependably 


You know that our production has been restricted 


and your supply rationed. You know the reasons; you 
have cooperated with the Government, and you know 


Super-Mix. 


it’s for a good cause. 

As soon as more Cream Of Vegetable Oil is avail- 
able to us and we are permitted to increase our pro- 
duction, you may be sure of more Covo and Covo 


For the good of your future business, adjust your 
production and keep up the quality of what you make 
today. There’s a big future ahead for you and for 
all bakers who keep faith with their customers this 
way. Don’t hurt that future now. 


LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY 
General Offices » Cambridge 39, Mass. 





QUALITY CONTROLLED BY PRACTICAL BAKERS 
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Let's face the future to- 
gether! But let’s face 
Baking’s future with 
FACTS! 
FACT No. 1: Our nation’s 
population is 140,000,000 
—represented by around 
40 million families. 
FACT No. 2: These 40 mil- 
lion families spend annu- } 
* ally an average of 373% 
cents for food out of 
every dollar earned .. . 
but of this 37% cents, 
ONLY 3% cents— 
ONE-THIRTIETH of 
the consumer dollar— 
goes to buy your BAKED GOODS. 
FACT No. 3: On a NATIONAL WAR- 
TIME INCOME of around $155,000,- 
000,000, the baking industry did a 
business of approximately $2,200,000,- 
000 (TWO BILLION, TWO HUN- 
DRED MILLION DOLLARS!) 
QUESTION: What happens IF (and 
WHEN) our NATIONAL INCOME 
drops back to around $110,000,000,000? 
Can the baking mdustry stand a 
ONE-THIRD reduction in its annual 
income? Can we get along without 
the profit this volume represents? 


WHAT OF TOMORROW? 


There is a solution—just one solution— 
to the threat of reduced National in- 
come for the baking industry. That 
solution lies in increased per-capita 
sales. 

In other words—MORE PEOPLE 
must buy MORE BAKED GOODS 
FROM BAKERS. FEWER HOUSE- 
WIVES must want to return to the 
oven for their pies, cakes, cookies, etc. 
Baking’s successes, so far, have been 
no accident. They’re the result of care- 


1017 W. Washington Blvd. 
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CHAPMAN & 


WHAT WAS BAKING'S PROBLEM 
BEFORE PEARL HARBOR? 


ful and continuous plan- 
ning, thoughtful buying, 
shrewd merchandising, 
keen marketing. They’re 
the result of better prod- 
ucts, better production, 
better stores and better 
merchandising. 

And baking’s success 
can continue to grow 
through improving prod- 
ucts, production, stores 
and merchandising. But 
this improvement takes 
COOPERATION. Take 
the Chapman & Smith 
slogan—‘‘What helps the 
baker helps us!” Remember that 
slogan, as you remember that only 
through cooperation will we achieve the 
goal of more people buying more baked 
goods. And ask our “Man With the 
Plans,” who calls on you, what sug- 
gestions he may have for your particu- 
lar situation. A plan for everyone, and 


no obligation involved! 








more expensive 
i the Autumn — 
and Winter ys. And more _ 


bakers are learning from experi- - | 

ence that they can bake better i 

fruit cakes when they use “‘Roll- — 
ing Pin Brand” “THRIFTY 
FaUIt CAKE & SWEET 

'S MIX. Made from care- 

filly selscted choice fruits—prop- 

ly * ered tong gs gg 

for ani ormity—you can rely on | 
Taner for satisfactory 
results and satisfied customers 

every time! ] 


SMITH CO. 


Chicago 7, Illinois 
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Many a well-known product 


began its commercial career as 


idea nurtured in an i 
dependent research laboratory 


Foop REesEARCH LABORATORIES, INC. 


48-14 Thirty-Third Street; LONG ISLAND CITY—1, 


and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


RESEARCH, ANALYSES, 





and CONSULTATION for the FOOD, DRUG 


New York 





For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 








EVERYTHING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers — Rimmers 
Automatic Pie Machinery 


COLBORNE MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 
393 Seventh Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 











“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Exns Mitiuve Co., Inman, Kan. 








time is given the dough before put- 
ting in the box. 
6. Keep refrigerator temperature 


‘below 45° at all times to insure best 


results. Humidity should be moist 
enough to avoid excessive crusting. 

7. Flatten strips to facilitate fast 
cooling and do not store strips in 
more than 10-lb pieces. 

8. Do not allow any proof on 
made-up units before placing in re- 
frigerator. 

9. When removing made-up units 
from the refrigerator, always al- 
low them to rest at room temperature 
before placing in a normally hot proof 
box. This permits the products to 
acquire an even, warm temperature 
throughout before proofing, and will 
prevent the pieces from flattening 
out during baking. 


DANISH DOUGH 
Refrigerated Process 


Mix together in usual manner: 


3 lbs sugar 

3lbs shortening and butter 
40z salt 

4lbs whole eggs, yolks added 


Dissolve and add: 
8lbs 80z whole milk 
1lb yeast 
Mix until smooth (Caution—Do not 


overmix) : 


4lbs cake flour 
141bs bread flour 
37 lbs 1202 total weight 


Temperature should be 70°. 


Directions for Roll-In 


Directly after mixing scale dough 
into pieces of the desired size, roll in 
the mixture. Give four three-lap 
rolis about 30 minutes between rolls. 


Mix together: 
7 lbs 8 oz butter or margarine 
n 8 oz bread flour 
8lbs total weight 
Use 3 oz to 1 lb dough. It is advis- 
able to store the dough in the refrig- 
erator 5 to 15 hours after the roll-in 
process has been completed. If hu- 
midity in the box is low, cover with 
a damp cloth to prevent crusting. 
Half butter and half margarine may 
be used, mixed together; chill before 
using. 
BASIC SWEET DOUGH 
Refrigerated Process 
Mix together: 


1-gal basis 100-lb flour basis 
2lbs 1202 sugar 17 Ibs 
40z salt 11b 9 oz 
40z malt (reg. 20°) 11b 9 oz 
3 lbs shortening 18 lbs 12 oz 
loz vanilla 6 oz 
loz mace 6 oz 
3 lbs whole eggs, 
yolks added 18 lbs 12 oz 
Dissolve together and add: 
8lbs 302 liquid milk 50 Ibs 
11b yeast 6lbs 402 


Add to the above and mix in the 
usual manner: 
16 lbs bread flour 
341bs 902 total weight 

Temperature 75°. If powdered milk 
is used, allow 1 lb per gallon of 
water or 6 Ibs per 100 lbs of flour. 
Flavoring above can be used to suit. 

For rolled-in goods, use 1 Ib short- 
ening and butter to 5 lbs dough, 
shortening to be rolled in directly 
after dough is mixed and handled in 
the usual manner. Mix butter and 
shortening together in machine and 
chill before using. 


100 lbs 
214 Ibs 10 oz 


ROLL DOUGH 
Refrigerated Process 


Mix sponge until smooth. Temper- 
ature 76° out of mixer; let sponge 
rest two hours, mix well, and take 
out of mixer at 75 to 76°. Take 

(Continued on page 75.) 
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NO POISON! 
NO BAIT! 


WIZO 


RAT GLUE BOARDS 





The modern, sure and safe 
method of eliminating rats, 
without the dangers or risks of 
poisonous bait. Rid your store- 
houses, warehouses and build- 
ings of rodent pests now—this 
new WIZO way. 

Just place WIZO Rat Glue 
Boards near rat holes. Fasten 
or tack boards to the floor to 
prevent them being pulled 
away. The boards catch the 
rodents firmly and securely,— 
“once they step on, they never 
step off!” » 

WIZO Rat Glue can also be 
obtained separately for prepar- 
ing your own boards. 


Write for particulars today! 
Manufactured by 


ELKAY Propucts Co. 


323-27 West 16th St. 
NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 








a 


187-9950 2) 27-251 0)'S 08) m2 2) 10 Oe Y 
BAKING RESULTS 


In Post-War— Plan to use Dairylea! 


DAIRYMEN'’S LEAGUE 
CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, Inc 
ll West 42nd St., New York City 








Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
‘’ Only 11 Miles from New York City 








“Golden Loaf” t='sou 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 
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‘The rugged dependability of America’s fighting 
planes is a mark of their distinction . . . so it is with American 
Flours, too. They give uniform performance day after day with 


plenty of tolerance to take care of unexpected upsets to shop 








schedules. 
or” O 
~ Grain Storage erTitcah Flours. mc. 
A 1,700,000 Bus. G. M. ROSS, PAUL ROSS, 
NEWTON, RANSAS 
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Government School Trains Canadian Bakers 


Restaurants and Bakery 

Trades School in Toronto has 
already proved its worth and is add- 
ing regularly new students to the 30- 
odd already enrolled and well on 
their way to becoming efficient bak- 
ers and cooks. 

The school is only a part, however, 
of what has become known as “Khaki 
College,” a rehabilitation center de- 
signed to accommodate about 2,500 


QO PENED last July, the Hotels, 


By Charles H. L. Reid 


ex-service men and women. The cen- 
ter is a joint undertaking of the 
federal and provincial governments 
under the Canadian vocational train- 
ing program. The idea of a cooking 
and baking school as a part of the 
program originated with a few men 
prominent in the trade associations 
of these industries who presented the 
suggestion to Hon. Dana Porter, Min- 
ister of Reconstruction and Planning 
in the provincial, government. 


Khaki College is situated in the 
downtown center of the city in the 
old Model school premises bounded 
by Church, Gould, Victoria and Ger- 
rard streets, which more recently has 
been known as No. 6 Initial Training 
School of the Royal Canadian Air 
Force. 

Already more than 20 courses of 
study have gotten under way at the 
college, with more than 1,600 stu- 
dents enrolled. Approximately half 





Printed Diafane Breadwrap does a three-way job 

in boosting sales and cutting costs on specialty 
breads and pan goods—a big and profitable field 3 
for every baker, and one that will grow rapidly 
as conditions return to normal. 


1. All-over printed Diafane features your name 
and trade-mark—no matter how bread may 
be stacked in the store. Only a printed Bread- 
wrap can do this—and keep on doing it in 
the home right down to the very last slice. 


2. Diafane provides a maximum period of sale- 





temptingly. 


able freshness and displays yout product 


Diafane saves and sells. How long has it been 
since you personally checked samples, prices 


and production costs? Write for the names 


of some of the bakers who have been using 
Diafane Breadwrap for years. Check on 
Diafane with them, compare prices and ex- 
amine recent samples—and you will want to 
join the growing list of bakers who will change 
to Diafane as soon as conditions permit. 


RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION 


342 MADISON AVENUE, 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Also sold by Fabricon Products, Inc. formerly The Detroit Wax 
Paper Co., Waxide Paper Co., and Western Waxed Paper Co. 





FOR 


4 BAKERY TYPES 
BREAD * CAKE *« PIE * DONUTS 
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of these students are completing aca- 
demic subjects leading to junior and 
senior matriculation and eventually 
to university training and the pro- 
fessions, while the other half of the 
student body is enrolled in the tech- 
nical and trades classes. 

The Hotels, Restaurants and Bak- 
ery Trades School is housed in a 
one-story building on the northern 
side of the campus, parallel with 
Gerrard Street. The building is 90x 
170 feet, with the front entrances 
facing a large school parking space 
to the east and is divided substan- 
tially in longitudinal halves. At the 
northeast corner there is a small but 
ultramodern retail bakery with an 
entrance from Gerrard Street. From 
here surplus products will be sold to 
the public. The retail bakery is at 
one end of a larger room used as a 
tuck shop, which is already a most 
popular place around recess and lunch 
time for the many students from thé 
other schools in the center. 

Immediately beyond the retail store 
and tuck shop is the bakery, 34x50 
feet, and equipped with all the most 
modern facilities for baking on a 
commercial scale. The equipment 
necessarily does not include traveling 
ovens, dividers, rounders, molders, 
panners and overhead proofers, as the 
bakery is not intended for use as a 
large bread manufacturing plant. 
However, every other item is to be 
found there, including a three-deck 
gas oven with tempering tank and 
steam proofer; a three-deck electric 
oven; a number of Hobart mixers of 
different sizes; the most modern 
stainless steel make-up and finishing 
ta bles; mechanical dishwashers; 
racks, shelves, bins, cupboards, etc., 
all placed to afford the greatest con- 
venience. 

Adjoining the bakery, and with 
easy access to it, is the 64x50-foot 
kitchen and it is in this splendidly 
equipped cooking school where one is 
impressed with the great variety of 
equipment necessary in the kitchens 
of public eating places. Here are 
more bake ovens, roasting ovens, 
broilers, steam cookers, huge kettles 
for the soups, vegetables, etc., as 
well as apple peelers, bread and meat 
slicers, food choppers, shredders, 
grinders, toasters, etc., in addition to 
the great array of steam tables, urns 
and other cookery requisites. 

Beyond the kitchen is a prepara- 
tion room, 24x34 feet, serving both 
the bakery and the kitchen, where 
students and helpers prepare the veg- 
etables, fruits, etc. .The preparation 
room is fitted with a number of long, 
low, stainless steel-covered tables 
where the students and helpers sit 
at their work of preparing the foods 
for cooking. 

There are numerous refrigerated 
rooms to accommodate fresh meats, 
fruits, vegetables, prepared foods, 
cooked foods, etc., as well as a re- 
ceiving room where all: ingredients 
are received and checked before stor- 
ing. 

A modern laundry school is pres- 
ently being equipped where all the 
towels, table linen, uniforms, etc., 
will be handled for the entire center. 
The laundry is to the rear of the 
preparation room at the extreme west 
end of the building, where are also 
located wash rooms, showers, stor- 
age space, etc. 

The south half of the building, with 
the front entrance from the east, pro- 
vides accommodation for the - staff 
offices. Opening off a large entrance 
rotunda in back of this is a cafe- 
teria, 38x90 feet, and seating 300 
persons. The cafeteria is appointed 
in the most up-to-date manner, the 
glistening serving counters at the 
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SCHOOL DIRECTOR—The busy di- 
rector of the Hotels, Restaurants 
and Bakery Trades School in Toron- 
to is Mrs. Gladys Dobson, formerly 
head of the feeding service of the 
de Haviland Aircraft Co. Under the 
capable instruction of Mrs. Dobson 
and her two assistants, the students 
receive the maximum in practical 
commercial instruction. 










right side, between the kitchen and 
the cafeteria, have all the latest gadg- 
ets and efficiency aids procurable. 
Smart, small tables with lignin tops 
with chairs to match harmonize with 
the general decorative scheme and 
seat four people each. Silent tread 
floors and sound-proofed ceiling help 
keep noise at a minimum. 

Beyond the cafeteria is a lecture 
room, used by both bakery and cook- 
ery students. It is about 15x30 feet, 
and here the students get most of 
their academic training. 

In addition to having the best of 
equipment, the layout of the entire 
school is the result of careful study 
and planning by those well versed in 
the requirements. The school is, 
needless to say, scrupulously clean 
throughout, bright, airy and cheerful, 
and presently occupied by more than 
35 students, including two girls. The 
students are keen, enthusiastic and 
purposeful. In fact, several of them 
have already planned business of 
their own immediately after finish- 
ing their studies. 

For the present, enrollment is con- 
fined to ex-service personnel, but it is 
possible that when the rehabilitation 
work is finished, the schools may con- 
tinue as civilian schools. The tutor- 
ial classes at the center are open 
to students from any part of Canada, 
but the trades courses are intended 
for residents of Ontario only. The 
students are paid while they are 
studying, married students receiving 
$80 a month and unmarried students 
$60 a month. The students are se- 
lected by the department of veterans 
affairs, 55 York Street, Toronto, Ont., 
where applications must be addressed. 

H. H. Kerr, regional director of 
Canadian vocational training, and 
formerly in charge of all war indus- 
try training classes, is director of 
“Khaki College,” of which Lt. Col. 
J. M. Muir is the commandant. 

The Hotels, Restaurants and Bak- 
ery Trades School is directed by 
Mrs. Gladys Dobson, one time head 
of a housemaids’ training school in 
Saskatoon, Sask., more recently with 
the T. Eaton Co., Toronto, Ont., 


and latterly head of the feeding 
service of the de Haviland Air- 
craft Co. 


T. A. Sedgwick is the 
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chief instructor in the bakery and is 
assisted by Earl Johnson, while Al- 
bert Vierin is similarly employed in 
the cooking department with Cliff 
Toner as assistant. Mr. Sedgwick is 
well known in bakery circles, being 
an ardent association advocate and 
having held many offices in bakery 
associations. He was trained in Eng- 
land and has for years operated the 
Manor Bakery in Toronto. Mr. 
Vierin is also well known for his as- 
sociation activities among the chefs 
and stewards. He has had an exten- 
sive experience in hotels and res- 
taurants in many places. He also 
came to the cooking school from the 





Georgian Room of the T. Eaton Co. 
where he had been employed for 
several years. 

Courses in the trades schools run 
from six months to a year, the stu- 
dents working on an eight-hour day 
basis for five days a week. The work 
is highly practical and in the case of 
the baking school embraces hygiene 
and sanitation, ingredient control and 
stock keeping, preparation and weigh- 
ing of ingredients, the making of 
breads, rolls, buns, aerated goods, 
cakes, pastries, pies, fillings, cookies, 
fancy biscuits, finishing, icing and 
decorating, ovens, heating, tempera- 
ture and humidity control, refrigera- 
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tion and such related subjects as ma- 
chinery and equipment, costing and 
bookkeeping, merchandising in all its 
phases of retail, house-to-house, 
wholesale, specializing, window dress- 
ing, store keeping and regulations 
affecting bakeries. 

Under these headings the bakery 
students get a maximum of practical 
work and a minimum of theory. In- 
dividuals or small groups are assigned 
to different tasks at different times 
and always under the personal super- 
vision of the chief instructor. They 
are instructed in the scaling of in- 
gredients for the various mixes at 

(Continued on page 94.) 








You Cant Seat the 


MERICAN ‘' 


Toy Zuatity Th 


CONSTRUCTION 


Execlleuce 


OF DESIGN 


IDEAL’’ 





he design of the American ‘‘Ideal’’ Rounder assures 
a finer rounding action that improvés your breads 
and cuts production costs by its economical operation. 
There is no center spindle to wear out of line; bowl is 
suspended on roller bearings and spins on its own cit- 
cumference. It runs true and smoothly with almost no 


power load. 


The use of only the finest metals, precision construc- 


tion throughout with highest quality materials con- 


tribute to the ‘‘Ideal’s’’ performance record of con- 


tinuous, trouble-free production under all operating 


conditions. 


Write for information, prices and specifications of the 
American ‘‘Ideal’’ and other American make-up equip- 
ment to fit your own production demands. 
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Milling Wheat 


From the rich 
fields of Nebraska 


Selected for millers 


who make good flour 


BUTLER-WELSH 


GRAIN CO. 
OMAHA, NEBR ~~ HATHAWAY SAFETY AWARDS—The initial awards in a new safe 
i a e driving campaign conducted by the Hathaway Baking Co., Cambridge, 
Mass., were recently given to the winners. The banner for the plant 
fleet having the best road record was awarded to Springfield, and accept- 
ed on its behalf by C. R. Shields, plant manager. In the division group, 
a similar banner award was made to Pittsfield for its safety record which 
led that of 24 competing division fleets. The Pittsfield banner was re- 
ceived by D. R. Coakley, agency manager. 

Each group will hold the fleet safety banner for six months, at which 
time it will be passed on to the group running up the best record during 
the current period. 

Receiving Hathaway fleet safety award for divisions is this group 
EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY from the Pittsfield, Mass. agency, headed by P. A. Tuohey, Cohoes plant 

manager, center. With him are D. R. Coakley, Pittsfield agency man- 
ager, extreme right, and district managers, J. J. Buckley, E. J. McHendry 


The SEA INSURANCE €0., Lid. | === 


OF LIVERPOOL 
Pamphlet Published 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS CHUBB & SON IF BUYING Safety Council Urges 


INSURANCE ON FLOUR 





Storage, 2,500,000 Bu. Phone ATlantic 2900 





























Policies of this Compan United States Managers : 
are held by leading millers 90 John Street New York MILO * KAFIR Industrial Program 
Atlanta, Georgia Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. Montreal, Canada Phone—Wire—or Write to Combat Accidents 
4 ss Chicago, Ill.—A specific program 
t designed to help industry meet the 
=> = threat of an increased accident toll 
FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS under the changed conditions of the 


. . . 
Van Dusen Harrington Co, | | _cscarcecxue | Bars ee cee 
and FIELD SEEDS ed in industrial safety. 


The program is contained in a 16- 


’ x page pamphlet, “Industrial Safety 
Grain Merch ants Tomorrow,” produced by the Nation- 





























UHLMANN al Safety Council for the co-operat- 

BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 GRAIN COMPANY ing organizations. The sponsoring 

Chenin organizations include gone man- 

agement associations, labor unions, 

MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH sac re ioe ye el gala civic organizations, educational insti- 
ee eee tutions and insurance associations. 

Preparation of the pamphlet was 

CHARLES H. KENSER | fener ius antety nested Sy 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 2 ; . 

Xx AN C. R. Cox, president of the National 

‘ MILLING WHEAT Tube Co. of Pittsburgh, Pa., a sub- 

J. M. aedie: a Sein Dept. MILLFEED e¢ CLEARS sidiary of the U. S. Steel Corp. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 440 Omaha Grain Exchange Highlights of the pamphlet, which 





G RAI N M E RC HA NTS eT an CaF? fed. CMAEA, HEPRACSA can be obtained without cost from 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. the National Safety Council, Chicago 











Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains  omaua NEB. 6, Ill., include: 
PORTLAND, ORE. ” bai ae : ‘ ; : 

: “Accident prevention in American 

ee shinee ast MILL MUTUAL SERVICE industries has reached a new high 

FOR POLICY HOLDERS since Pearl Harbor. Under the pa- 





triotic urge to ‘save manpower for 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau warpower,’ employers have intensi- 























Jones-HETreLsATER ConstrRucTION Co. dio West Madison St. Chicago, ml. | Way Power’ genmbovers, Rave intensi 
‘ : sare ‘ ernment agencies . . . insurance 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies companies . . . have given encour- 
: Buy and Sell agement and technical assistance. As 
1012 Baltimore Ave. Kanaas Crry 6, Missount Through a result, fewer workers were killed 
Ww A NT A D S in occupational accidents in 1944 than 

in IG8E G8: 
ey " RAI j GRAIN 800MBead “The postwar era will present new 
oa cone pesca gg oS eee. Mo. MERCHANTS THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER situations, new problems and new 
“ opportunities. Will this mean losing 











ground already gained? Or will it 
mean consolidating and extending 
these gains? The answer depends 


Eberhardt a Simpson Grain Company | "tind i aha 
SALINA, KANSAS Operating 40 Country Elevators JR ccaversion, availability of new 


materials, and expansion offer un- 
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WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 


Any Grade—Any Quantity 














Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








DAVIS -NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bus 
KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 








TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 











HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DUST COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 














i of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-782 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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paralleled opportunities to build 
safety into the plant. Neglect of the 
opportunities . . will create fixed 
hazards... . 

“The considerations just mentioned 
apply equally to machinery, tools and 
other equipment. These . . have 
suffered from lack of adequate main- 
tenance. . . . Guards of a temporary 
nature, those built of substandard 
materials, and obsolete guards re- 
quire repair or replacement. 

“Millions of workers are changing 
and will change from jobs which they 
learned to do safely to jobs whose 
techniques they must master. They 
will be in unfamiliar surroundings, 
often with incompletely organized 
supervision and inadequate equip- 
ment. . . . On the other hand, thou- 
sands of workers have learned new 
skills. 

“Most of the men and women re- 
turning from the armed forces are 
bringing new abilities and_ skills, 
greater maturity. . Some veter- 
ans, however, present readjustment 
problems, mostly minor and tempo- 
rary. 22. 

“An effective safety program must 
have the wholehearted support of top 
management and employee acceptance 
and co-operation.” 

The pamphlet contains a detailed 
list of 32 main elements of an effec- 
tive industrial safety program, 
grouped around the following topics: 

Safety Organization 

Inspections 

Accident Records 

First Aid and Medical Facilities 

Buildings and Grounds 

Machinery, Guards and Equipment 

Personnel Selection and Training 

Maintaining Interest 

Re-employment of Service Men 

and Women 

Off-the-Job Safety. 

The pamphlet stresses the need and 
opportunity for co-operative effort to 
prevent accidents. It points out that 
the individual company or plant can 
secure safety assistance from the fol- 
lowing types of organizations: 

1. Government agencies concerned 
with industrial safety and hygiene, 
fire and health. 

2. Insurance companies, agencies 
and associations. 

3. Machine manufacturers, sup- 
pliers of safety and other industrial 
equipment. 

4. Civic, professional and commer- 
cial associations dealing with safety, 
health and fire, with business in gen- 
eral or with a particular industry. 

5. Labor organizations. 

6. Educational institutions, both 
technical and general. 

After listing the specific services 
which such co-operating agencies can 
perform, the pamphlet concludes: 

“The effective conduct of all these 
activities requires adequate, compe- 
tent, well-trained personnel, and defi- 
nite, adequate budgets. . . . Com- 
plete co-ordination and co-operation 
of all agencies is urgently needed if 
industrial accidents are to be reduced 
to a minimum.” 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW WAREHOUSE 

Toronto, Ont.—The Western Can- 
ada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
is building a new $70,000 warehouse 
in connection with its Toronto plant 
which is expected to be completed 
next spring. This company’s subsid- 
iary, Purity Baking Co., Ltd., is also 
planning improvements and as soon 
as possible will put in new equip- 
ment in some of its plants and more 
particularly the Montreal bakery. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

Bread is slightly on the acid side 
and. a good loaf of white bread gen- 
erally has a pH of 5.0 to 5.7. 
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WINTER ¢ 


SPRING 


(DURUM 


And all 


Market Grains.-- 
e line of feeds, 


Also..-@ 
field seeds 








HAROLD A. 


MERRILL 


1419-14 BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 


Members: Kansas City Board of Trade, Chicago Board of Trade 








A.E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 








MILLING WHEA’' FROM EVERY PRO- 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. pocine’snerion or THE UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS ™ Veok - — ticle 
ew Yor as le e0) 
page prl ne mr Chicago nid Galveston 
od G Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City alveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg 








STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


WISCONSIN 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 











We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 





Choice 


MILLING WHEA 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Te bakery manager is becoming 
accustomed to placing returned 


The Returning Worker veterans. But he also finds a new 


group of names among the appli- 


Tips On Handling Former cants for employment, representing 


former workers who left for higher 


Employees Who Wish To wages during the past few years. 


Work For You Again 
By George M. Dodson 


Now they are eager to get back on 
the bakery payroll once more. 
These employees who are coming 
back to the bakery (and the much 
larger number who would gladly 
grasp the opportunity if offered to 
them), form the most definite proof 





EVERYTHING for th BAKER 


HUMMER — Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERTY — Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT — Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS — First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


that a position in the baking indus- 
try brings ample rewards. Main- 
tain full records on all former work- 
ers who apply for re-employment: 
this should include every instance 
where he offered his services, wheth- 
er or not the applicant is taken 
back on his old job. These com- 
plete facts give the bakery manager 
valuable help in creating better 
morale among his employees, and 
in lowering his loss of labor to the 
bigger-pay appeal which is by no 





On the bulletin board, a news note 





GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. mek es means confined to war periods. 








Fiour Is Flour But_ 


T takes millions of choice kernels like those 
pictured here to make a sack of flour that will 
perform properly in the modern bakery and pro- 
duce a tasty, smooth-textured loaf. Nature is not 
a uniform producer. Each year one section or 
another of the great wheat belt is favored by 


better growing conditions. 


Bakers who use Stock’s flours don’t have to 
worry about Nature’s unpredictable tricks. 
Stock Mills at Hillsdale are situated so that the 
best wheats can be obtained economically over 
a wide range of the western wheat area. 
ernly equipped Stock laboratories pick wheats 
scientifically for baking values and prove flour 
performance before milling. You get. uniform, 
precision milled flours from one of America’s 


newest and most modern plants. 


Stock’s MIKOTA spring wheat flours give you 
the best of this year’s wheat crop . . . the needed 
extra strength and good fermentation tolerance, 
the full bodied wheaten flavor and more prolonged 


loaf freshness. 


Our mixed car assortment is com- 
plete, too. We are specialists in 


milling for every bakery require- 
ment. Spring and hard winter 
types—Michigan cake and sweet 
goods flours—whole wheat flour 
and cracked wheat — and the 
famous DAISY doughnut flours. 







































The 


Mod- 


For 83 years F. W. 
Stock & Sons, Inc., 
have been mailing 
flour specially to 
meet bakers’ needs. 
Careful wheat selec- 
tion, accurate milling 
and controlled uni- 
formity make Stock’s 
flours tops. 


THREE ULTRA-MODERN 
MILLS IN ONE produce spring 
and hard wheat bread flours — 
Michigan cake flours — whole 
wheat flours and cracked wheat— 
and the famous Daisy Donut flours. 
Daisy Automatic Donut Machines. 
One of America’s newest milling 
plants, modern and efficient. 
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about several persons who have ap- 
plied for re-employment (without 
mention of specific names, of course) 
will have a good effect by its indi- 
rect hint that men and women now 
holding these jobs have something 
worth taking care of. In the larger 
bakery, with its own news sheet for 
the personnel, occasional articles may 
present facts on the subject, and 
let readers draw their own conclu- 
sions. 

The worker who has been away 
from the bakery and has now re- 
turned, may have comments worth 
passing on to others. He may agree 
to give a few of his observations 
at an employees’ gathering some- 
time, or will consent to being inter- 
viewed for the bakery’s bulletin. But 
best of all will be the morale-boost- 
ing information he passes on to his 
fellow workers in his conversations 
with them. 

If the former employee comes back 
because he is sold on the idea of the 
baking industry’s future, he will be 
a logical candidate for promotion 
later. Even if he returns for no 
other reason than the fact that he 
couldn’t get a good job elsewhere, 
his re-employment will still improve 
the attitude of those who wondered 
if they did the right thing by stay- 
ing in the bakery. (Now they’ll 
know they did!) 

During these times, the bakery 
manager will have handed to him the 
very facts on which he can base his 
strongest selling of the advantages 
of employment there. But he must 
have his information complete and 
accurate, to be of the maximum use- 
fulness. That means collecting full 
notes on the homecoming of former 
workers as fast as their applications 
reach his desk. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EDWIN CARLSON TRANSFERRED 
Marquette, Kansas — Edwin Carl- 
son, who has been manager of the 
Rodney Milling Co. elevator here, 
was recently transferred to Russell 
as mill manager of the company 
there. R. D. Moore, La Crosse, Kan- 
sas, will be the new manager at 

Marquette. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
EMPLOYEES ATTEND PARTY 
Chicago, Ill.—Standard Milling Co. 

and Best Foods, Inc., held a Christ- 

mas party for their employees on 

Dec. 14 at the Edgewater Beach Ho- 

tel, Chicago. Festivities included a 

dinner, cocktails and dancing. About 

200 employees attended. | 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
When the interior of a loaf reaches 

a temperature of from 130 to 140° F., 

the enzymes of the yeast are killed 

and gas production ceases. 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 



































& VOIGT MILLING CO. | | 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 














New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 
A Modernized Flour for the Baker 
CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 
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FLOUR 
IS KING 


Though many things are destined for change 
in this new year, one thing remains un- 
changed—the unvarying high quality of 
POLAR BEAR flour. Unchanged, too, is 
the dependability of POLAR BEAR’S 


smooth action in your doughs. 


Founded by Ralph C. Sowden 
Andrew J. Hunt President 
1899 







































= ARKANSAS CITY. KANSAS 
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ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 











“YAe 


Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








WALL=ROGALSKY MILLING COs 


dante ana 


= OF DOUGH STABILITY 


= 4) WisDOM 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





KANSAS * 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 
For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


NEWARK, N. J. 





7 Shanley Avenue 











BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 





PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 








“RUSSELL'S BEST’”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat nana ten of central western Kan- 
dirsliy tress gromen. °¢ "nem 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn H]T_OUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








LITERATURE 


Following are summaries of re- 
cent publications of interest. In 
most cases copies of the book- 
lets or other literature can be 
obtained by writing the compa- 
nies mentioned or The Miller 
Publishing Co., 118 South Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


+: % 


At Your Service 


During the past three years the 
bakery service department of the 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, 
developed the material for 29 bulle- 
tins designed to help bakers with 
their wartime problems. Each of 
these bulletins was prepared and 
timed to meet some current prob- 
lem, and thousands of them were 
distributed. Many of the ideas have 
a peacetime application, so the Proc- 
ter & Gamble Co. has printed these 
bulletins in booklet form, under the 
title: “At Your Service.” Copies 
can be had by sending a request to 
the company. 
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The Fluorescent Lamp 


An informative booklet on the 
fluorescent lamp was recently re- 
leased by the lamp division of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
In simple, understandable language, 
this booklet defines the fluorescent 
lamp, tells how it is made and ex- 
plains how it operates. Drawings, 
diagrams and pictures are included in 
the explanation. Copies of the book- 
let may be obtained from the West- 


inghouse Editorial Service, 306 
Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
v ¥ 


Future Planning 


Facts and figures important to all 
bakers and allied tradesmen are con- 
tained in the recent broadside pub- 
lished by the Chapman & Smith Co., 
Chicago. 
the industry and the importance of 
planning for the future to take bak- 
ers through the critical period ahead 
are discussed in this leaflet. Copies 
of this helpful leaflet can be obtained 
from the Chapman & Smith Co., 
1017 Washington Blvd., Chicago 7. 


we 


“A Sweet Combination” 


A new recipe folder, entitled “A 
Sweet Combination . . . Honey and 
Cereals,” has been published by the 
American Honey Institute with the 
help of the Cereal Institute. Stressing 
good breakfasts in which honey and 
cereals are used, this illustrated 
folder also contains recipes for muf- 
fins, cookies and a cake. Copies of 
this attractive folder can be obtained 
from the American Honey Institute, 
Madison 3, Wis. 


¥ ¥ 


Spot Conveying 


The Island Equipment Corp., orig- 
inators of “Spot Conveying,” has is- 
sued a very comprehensive bulletin 
on its new improved power-flex unit 
system. Profusely illustrated, this 
booklet contains much information 
of interest on spot conveying, as well 
as details of this particular unit, 
with complete specifications and data. 
A copy will be sent to anyone writ- 
ing on business stationery to the 
Island Equipment Corp., 101 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


*. 


» Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 


FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
Oorrespondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 














L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 





Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 








E. S. THOMPSON 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 














x} m 
Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


NEW YORK .» 
oO x 


5 Beaver Street 
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The problems confronting 


Broenniman Company 
(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Andrew De Lisser 


GOLD LEAF 
CAKE FLOUR 


99 Wall St. New York, N. Y. 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 














S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








M. STANNARD E. A. Green 


Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C.2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 





Cable Address: ‘‘DorFEracH,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


C. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ““WHEATEAR,”’ Glasgow 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “Coventry,” London 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 





J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 


FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Alkers,’’ London. 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘“MARVEL,’’ Glasgow 





A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


Subscription Room, 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 


Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 


9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street H 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


CRAWFORD & LAW | 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2. 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “‘Glencairn,’”’ Glasgow 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘DrpLoma,"’ Glasgow 


| D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
| OFFICES ALSO AT 
| LIVERPOOL 
| DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 





| WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 

155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 

41 Constitution St., LEITH 

Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 

42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 

| Qables: ‘‘PxiiiP,”” Dundee 


| : 
| JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
| FLOUR IMPORTERS 

| No. 8 South College Street, 
| 


| 
| 





ABERDEEN ,SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


able Address: Code: 


“VIGILANT” Riverside 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address. ''GRAINS,"’ Glasgow 





60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


SINCE 1889 


AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries. 
Solicit Correspondence From Manufacturers and Exporters. 


Cable Address: ‘‘Heslenfeld,’’ Amsterdam 


Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 





Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v. h. OSIECK & Co. 


(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM (Holland) P. O. Box 84 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND ALL KINDS OF FOODSTUFFS 


Cable Address: ‘‘Osieck,’’ Amsterdam 
All codes used 








W. P. VAN DRIEL & ZONEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMERSFOORT, HOLLAND 


Solicit first-class Mill Connections 


Sole Agents for the 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

Chase National Bank of the City 
of New York, N. Y. 

Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & 
Princes St., London 








Established 1868 


M. WITSENBURG JR’S 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Reference: 

Cable Address: De Twentsche Bank, 
Amsterdam 


*“Witburg” 


FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 


Cable Address: “Flormel,’’ Oslo 





E. W. Bouwman Cc. L. Kirchheiner 


E. & W. BOUWMAN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Established 1833 ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: ‘‘Bouwman,” Rotterdam 


Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “Cosmo” and ‘Mobil’ 








A. RUOFF & CO. 
Established 1855 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: ‘‘Rurodam,” Rotterdam 


Established 1929 by the 
Flour Milling Industry of W. A. 
W. A. Cooperative Flour & Grain 
Export Agency 
Commission Agents 
FLOUR, FEEDING STUFFS, 
GRAIN, SEEDS 
Cable address: 
WESTRALIAN COOPERATIVE 
Perth, Western Australia 





N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN 
P. O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: ‘‘Locomotion,” Rotterdam 





Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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Low Grades ana Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


8940 So. UnionAvenue OHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “OzNTURY” 








i Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave, NEW YORK CITY 





H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 














HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR eaaces 


410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 








J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 














FLOUR — 


GRAIN PRODUCTS — 


FEEDSTUFFS 


Oilseed Cakes and Meals — Vegetable Oils 
BRADLEY & BAKER, Commerce Building, New York 17 


Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 
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America’s Diet 





(Continued from page 46.) 


A. Elvehjem and Dr. Paul Phillips 
at the University of Wisconsin have 
led to the introduction of a new type 
of experimental animal, the cotton 
rat. New information was gained, 
also, relative to the importance of 
different types and proportions of 
carbohydrates in the diet. 

Diabetes and Sugar-to-Fat Conver- 
sion.—Valuable leads concerning the 
role of sugar fragments in the syn- 
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thesis of fats and “animal starch,” 
including new information regarding 


.the role of insulin and its relation 


to diabetes, have been developed by 
Dr. Hans T. Clarke and his associ- 
ates at Columbia University, Dr. De- 
Witt Stetten, Jr., and Dr. Konrad 
Bloch. ; 

Aging and Length of Life.—With 
different levels of vitamin A intake, 
gains in health at levels well above 
those required for normal growth 
and freedom from specific signs of 
deficiency have been demonstrated 
by Dr. H. C. Sherman at Columbia 
University. 

Training of Young Scientists.—Ap- 


proximately 200 young people of out- 
standing promise are being trained 
in the science of nutrition, as a re- 
sult of the grants made by the 
foundation. 


War Emergency Work 


During the war emergency, every 
effort has been made to keep the 
foundation’s program as effectively 
geared to the nation’s need as pos- 
sible. Grants have been made for 
studies which have supplied informa- 
tion of value to the armed forces on: 

1. Composition of foods intended 
for use by the armed forces; 

2. The effects of dehydration, 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SIXTY-SEVEN YEARS 











ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 


A straight line is the shortest distance 
between any two points... and the most 
efficient, too. You get that direct wheat 
field to bakery economy when you buy 
HUNTER’S CREAM, milled from 


choice, country run wheats in our own 


“backyard.” 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO 


WELLINGTON, KAN SAS 








ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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storage at high temperatures, and 
large scale cookery upon losses of 
nutrients; and 

3. The effects of extremes of en- 
vironment and stress upon human 
nutritional requirements. 


Infections. — A critically needed 


_guide for the best measures to use, 


in the diagnosis and convalescent 
treatment of men returning from the 
war fronts whose livers have been 
damaged by infections has been de- 
veloped by Dr. Charles Hoagland and 
Dr. Elaine Ralli at New York Uni- 
versity. 

Bone Healing. — Improved tech- 
niques of studying bone healing and 
advances in understanding the need 
for good nutrition to facilitate rapid 
healing have resulted from the in- 
vestigations conducted by Dr. D. M. 
Greenberg at the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

Aviation Fatigue.—As a result of 
his studies of aviation fatigue and 
altitude tolerance with reference to 
food intake, valuable contributions 
to the war effort have been made by 
Dr. A. C. Ivy at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

That human altitude tolerance is 
improved by pre-flight and in-flight 
meals which are relatively high in 
carbohydrate, has been shown by the 
independent studies of the scientific 
director of the foundation and his 
associates, at Columbia University. 


High Temperatures.— Dr. Ancel 
Keys at the University of Minne- 
sota, in his study of water, salt and 
vitamin requirements when men are 
exposed to high temperatures, has 
made valuable contributions in rela- 
tion to military and civilian opera- 
tions in the tropics. . 

Field Rations.—Dr. Robert John- 
son and Dr. W. H. Forbes of the 
Harvard Fatigue Laboratory have 
made outstanding progress in de- 
veloping laboratory equipment and 
procedures for use in army field 
studies of rations and nutritive 
status. 

Organized in 1941 


The Nutrition Foundation was or- 
ganized by food and related manu- 
facturers in Dec., 1941, as an .ac- 
knowledgment of their responsibili- 
ties in the protection and advance- 
ment of health through scientific 
progress in nutrition. The basic pur- 
poses of the foundation are: (1) the 
development of a comprehensive pro- 
gram of fundamental research, pro- 
viding basic information in the sci- 
ence of nutrition; and (2) the de- 
velopment of an educational program 
to make the science of nutrition ef- 
fective in the lives of present and 
future generations. 

The entire program is one of pub- 
lic service, and distinguished repre- 
sentatives of the public serve on the 
board of trustees, the governing body 
of the foundation. The foundation 
functions chiefly through grants-in- 
aid in support of research in uni- 
versity centers where there are 
strong graduate schools in the basic 
sciences, and to medical centers 
where there are opportunities for 
outstanding research. 

The quality and independence of 
the research program is safeguarded 
by the referee action and counsel 
of a scientific advisory committee, 
composed of 15 outstanding research 
men, most of whom are in univer- 
sity positions. 

A food industries advisory commit- 
tee, made up of the research direc- 
tors, chief chemists and _ technical 
advisers of the member companies, 
serves as an advisory and liaison 
group between the foundation and 
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(For continuation of the article, 
“America’s Diet Is Far from Perfect,” 
please turn to page 74.) 


Users Can Ask 
for More Sugar 


Washington, D. C.—Users of bak- 
ing mixes, syrups, chocolate coatings 
and similar products containing sugar 
may apply for sugar bases or adjust- 
ments in 1946 if their sugar usage 
during 1941, the “base year” for in- 
dustrial rationing, was affected by 
unusual circumstances, the Office of 
Price Administration announced Dec. 
21. Quantities allotted are expected 
to be. small. 

In Amendment 55 to Second Re- 
vised Ration Order 3, effective Dec. 
21, the OPA explained that manufac- 
turers whose sugar consumption was 
cut in 1941 by strikes, fires, floods 
or similar events, or by production 
slumps during periods of installing 
new equipment, will not be eligible 
for adjustments unless they file their 
applications with their district office 
on or before Feb. 26. Applications 
filed with district offices will then be 
acted upon in OPA regional offices. 

Adjustments provided by this ac- 
tion merely extend the coverage of 
the existing policy for industrial 
users to include manufacturers who 
use sugar-containing products in ad- 
dition to, or instead of, sugar, OPA 
said. Adjustments have been made 
for some time, it was explained, for 
industrial users who use sugar itself 
as a raw material in producing fin- 
ished products. 

The amendment will not result in 
any decrease in the amount of sugar 
available for consumers or other in- 
dustrial users, OPA said. Manufac- 
turers who are eligible for adjust- 
ments will be able to supply consum- 
ers with slightly larger quantities of 
products such as. baked goods, candy, 
ice cream and soft drinks. It was 
emphasized, however, that these in- 
creases would be slight in terms of 
the over-all supply. 

It was explained that the decision 
to extend this coverage recognizes 
that manufacturers who use sugar- 
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containing products as ingredients 
are affected by rationing in much 
the same way as manufacturers who 
use sugar itself. The effect is less 
direct, however, since the user of a 
sugar containing product, such as a 
mix or a syrup, depends for his sup- 
ply on a manufacturer who uses sug- 
ar which he obtains as an allotment 
from OPA. 

Adjustments to be made under the 
Dec. 21 action will provide sugar al- 
lotments which may be transferred 
or tolled to suppliers for production 
of additional supplies of sugar-con- 
taining products. 

Adjustments may not be made for 
some types of sugar-containing prod- 
ucts, OPA explained, including sugar- 
containing products produced on al- 
lowance basis with no restriction on 
total production. 

Manufacturers who purchased busi- 
nesses during the period of rationing 
will not be eligible to obtain an ad- 
justment based on circumstances, 
which affected the operations of their 
predecessors. 

There are two exceptions to this 
general rule: (1) If a business was 
acquired by inheritance, the new own- 
er is permitted to retain the adjust- 
ment rights of the former owner; 
(2) also, if the change in ownership 
was only a change in the form of 
business organization. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Crop Concern, Rather 
Than Income Tax, May 
Govern Farm Holding 


“There are still large wheat sup- 
plies on the farm, and we may ex- 
pect a substantial movement of 
wheat after Jan. 1,” says the Rob- 
inson Elevator’s report of Dec. 20 
in discussing the Kansas situation. 
“Our reports, however, are rather 
contradictory as to the amount farm- 
ers are expected to move after the 
turn of the year. There is some 
feeling that the income tax factor 
may: have been overemphasized, but 
this factor will nevertheless account 
for some noticeable increase in the 
movement. 

“Farmers generally have money in 
the bank and are in a position to 
hold their wheat longer if they so 
desire. In past years producers have 
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SAGA IN CELLULOID—An estimated audience of 30,000,000 persons 
has viewed these scenes extolling the nutritional value of wheat, flour 
and enriched white bread in approximately 4,500 motion picture theaters 
throughout the country, and bookings are on the increase. These are 
“stills” from “Golden Glory” an 11-minute Columbia pictures release 
which dramatizes the story of Mark Carleton, pioneer cereal research 
scientist for many years with the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. Indorsed by Fred L. Cobb, chairman of the board, American Bak- 
ers Association, and Frank G. Jungewaelter, secretary, Associated Re- 
tail Bakers of America, the film presents ample opportunities for adver- 
tising and merchandising tie-ups. A longer educational version for school 


and trade audiences is also available. 





shown a noticeable tendency to keep 
wheat in the bins so long as they 
have a poor crop outlook and until 
they see that a crop for the present 
year is assured. We believe, there- 
fore, that developing new crop pros- 
pects will to a degree determine the 
old crop movement. 

“November and the first half of 
December were unusually dry with 
considerably less than normal mois- 
ture,” the Robinson report adds. 
“During that period temperatures re- 
mained generally mild, and only dur- 
ing the past 10 days have we ex- 
perienced real winter weather. The 
Kansas winter wheat crop is in the 
dormant stage and very little subsoil 
moisture is being used. Neverthe- 
less, our reports from over the north 
half of the state are generally pessi- 
mistic since the topsoil has been ex- 
tremely dry and powdery. The south 
central and southwest portions of the 
state still have the most favorable 
outlook, but even in these sections 
surface moisture has been deficient. 

“The snows of the past week have 
provided some moisture. Our re- 
ports as yet are incomplete, but so 
far indicate that heavy snows were 
confined largely to the eastern third 
of the state, with moderate snows in 
the central third, and the west third 
receiving only a light fall at the 
best, and not enough to provide a 
protective covering. Temperatures 


during the past several days have 
been extreme, and sub-zero readings 
have been recorded over the greater 
part of the state, some as low as 
12 to 15 degrees below zero in the 
western part. 

“Possibly it is early to be too 
greatly concerned about the moisture 
situation. Recent precipitation may 
indicate a change in weather condi- 
tions that will result in good win- 
ter moisture over the now dry terri- 
tory. If, however, dry weather con- 
tinues through the winter, the crop 
will emerge in a very vulnerable 
condition, and even now must be 
considered subject to damage from 
blowing, inasmuch as the plant has 
not made the top growth that we 
had in the previous season and which 
is so much desired as protection from 
the winds that we can expect in 
February and March. 

“Our reports indicate considerable 
apprehension.from sub-zero tempera- 
tures, dry topsoil, and inadequate 
snow covering in sections where the 
plant is weak, growth limited, and 
the soil powdery. It is probable 
that only time will tell the justifica- 
tion for these fears, for as a rule 
we expect the greatest damage from 
successive freezing and thawing, 
which may or may not occur. At any 
rate the recent low temperatures in 
the dry areas have not helped the 
outlook.” 
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“SUPER 


The proven performance 


SUPER-FLOUR that 


Quality Chillers Since 1879 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


FLOUR” 


of 


has 


made it a baker's favorite is 
firmly based on superior 
wheat selection and good 
milling technique. Its real 
economy shows up in the 


bakery production record. 


WILLIS NORTON COMPANY 


3,000 Sacks Daily 











MILLERS OF 


ad WHEAT and RYE 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR 





B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


CRACKER FLOUR 














“ROCK RIVER” RYE 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 





“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 














FLOUR 


Rae 


nm 


EVE 
PURPOSE 


the executive and technical staffs of 
the member firms. 

The funds of the foundation are 
obtained through voluntary contribu- 
tions from founder and sustaining 
members and donors. All member 
contributions are made on a five- 
year basis so that the foundation 
may be assured of support for at 
least five advance years in planning 
its research program. 

Among the founders are General 
Foods Corp., Corn Products Refin- 
ing Co., General Mills, Inc., Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Standard Brands, Inc., Safeway 
Stores, Inc., Swift & Co. and Quaker 
Oats Co. Sustaining members in- 
clude Bowman Dairy Co., Red Star 
Yeast and Products Co. and Zins- 
master Baking Co., and among the 
donors are Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co., Merck & Co. and A. E. 
Staley Manufacturing Co. 





Bakeshop Notes 





(Continued from page 58.) 


and Bakery was held in Portland re- 
cently. The place is under the man- 
agement of Mrs. W. W. Waddell, for- 
merly of Mason City, Iowa. The 
establishment has been completely 
redecorated. 


VIRGINIA 


The Valley Bakery Corp., Staunton, 
has moved to larger quarters on 
North Central Avenue. 


WASHINGTON 

The Palouse (Wash.) Bakery, 
owned. by Charles Ford for some 
years past, has been sold to Perry 
Bunch. He is an experienced baker, 
formerly operating at Oroville, Wash. 

The Kent (Wash.) Bakery has re- 
opened under the management of 
James Bauer, who was recently dis- 
charged from the navy. 


WISCONSIN 


Lindstrom’s Uptown Bakery, Ra- 
cine, has reopened following tem- 
porary suspension of business to per- 
mit general remodeling of the store 
quarters. During the closed period 
its downtown bakery at Zahn’s de- 
partment store served customers. 

For the first time in several years, 
Hillsboro residents again have a retail 
bakery at their disposal. Reinholt 
Degner and Harold Eder have opened 
a shop in the Navy Building, which 
has been remodeled and equipment 
installed. The machinery was brought 
here from a Wonewoc bakery which 
had closed. The other bakery in 
Hillsboro was destroyed by fire sev- 
eral years ago. 

The Rapids Bakery, Wisconsin Rap- 
ids, has been purchased by Harry D. 
Nelson, recently discharged after two 
and one half years of. military serv- 
ice. Before entering the army he had 
been a baker at Herschleb’s Bakery. 
The Rapids Bakery has been operat- 
ed the past 18 months by L. H. 
Greenwaldt, who had been a baker 
in the shop for eight years prior to 
acquiring its ownership. 

The Nolinberg Bakery, 69 North 
Brown Street, Rhinelander, suffered 
damage by fire totaling about $500 
when overheated grease in a frying 
kettle caught fire and ruined the 
machine. 

The Swedish Bakery, Marinette, 
has completed the installation of new 
ovens, and the interior of the shop 
has been redecorated. Iver Karlson, 
the owner of the bakery, plans to in- 
stall new show cases in the spring. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alois Baier have 
rented the Baraboo (Wis.) Bakery 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Nill 
WOLF MILLING C 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 






































The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 
















7 4 MATZ BAGS 


BURLAP, COTTON 
and PAPER 
— or PRINTED 


Wired. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 











Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity OHICKASHA Oable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. “Washita”’ 


Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 














Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 











DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE Ee aie ELEVATOR co. 
Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
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to C. A. Coleman, who plans to re- 
open the bakery soon. The Baiers 
were in the bakery business for 18 
years in Baraboo, although the bak- 
ery has been closed for several 
months. 
WYOMING 

John Kowlock and Melvin Pruett 
have purchased the Greenleaf Bak- 
ery, Greybull. The shop will be man- 
aged by Mr. Kowlok, a veteran of 
World War II. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ROCHESTER DIRECTORS NAMED 

Rochester, N. Y.—Five new direc- 
tors have been elected to the board 
of the Rochester Master Bakers As- 
sociation. They are Raymond R. 
Bleier, Ross Hung, Harvey M. John- 
son, Michael J. Madge and John 
Turner. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PROGRAM COMMITTEE 

Fred G. Hilton has been appoint- 
ed chairman of the 1946 program 
committee for the Fall River (Mass.) 
Retail Bakers Association. He will 
be assisted by Roland Vanasse, Jos- 
eph Champagne, John Leddy and 
Herbert Robinson. Proposals will be 
discussed at committee meetings and 
a program of universal association 
interest will be selected. 
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(Continued from page 62.) 
directly to bench and make up in the 
usual manner. Pan and place in re- 
frigerator. Formula follows: 


Sponge Dough 
8 lbs flour 5lbs 8 0z 
5 Ibs water 3lbs 302 
80z yeast 
302 malt 
% oz yeast food 
salt 40z 
sugar 1 1b 8 oz 
powdered milk 6 oz 
shortening 11b 4 0z 
eggs 8 oz 


dextrinized starch 8 oz 

13 Ibs 11% oz total weight 13 Ibs loz 

For rolled-in butterflakes, use 1 lb 

butter to 6 Ibs dough, and roll in as 

usual. Cut and pan in cup cake con- 
tainers, placing upright. 


BUTTER MUFFINS OR POPOVER 
ROLLS 


Dough should be medium stiff, 


using the following formula: 
1lb sugar 
40z salt 
11b 8 oz shortening 
6 0z powdered milk 
loz yeast food 
10 0z yeast 
1 gal water 
7 lbs pastry flour 
7 lbs bread flour 


Mix thoroughly, with an 80 to 82° 
temperature. Allow to loosen up for 
30 minutes, then scale at 2% Ibs. 
Flatten pieces out on bench and cov- 
er two thirds of each piece with 2 
oz butter mix and fold the same as 
for Danish dough. The butter mix 
is made as follows: 

tlb creamery butter or margarine 
1lb pastry butter 

11lb vegetable shortening 

loz salt 

40z powdered milk 

Butter mix should be blended even- 
ly together and chilled before using. 


TOPPINGS AND FILLINGS 
Fruit Mixture 


Mix together: 
1lb chopped citron 
60z chopped orange peel 
6 0z chopped lemon peel 
11b chopped pineapple pieces 
1% lb chopped cherries 
3 lbs chopped raisins 
21bs currants 
9 lbs 40z (148 oz) total weight 


Streusel Topping 
Rub together in bowl in the usual 


manner: 


1% Ib melted butter 
% lb brown sugar 
% lb powdered sugar 
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21bs cake flour 
4% Ibs (72 oz) total weight 
When dry put mixture through 
sieve to obtain the desired size lumps. 


Orange Sugar 
5 lbs granulated sugar 
12 0z ground orange 


Blend evenly together and use in 
rolls as with cinnamon and _ sugar, 
or on top of products as with streusel. 


Almond Filling 


3% lbs brown sugar 
1% lbs shortening 

80z almond paste 

8 oz fruit jam 

loz cinnamon 

loz salt 

% to % pt cold water 


Work sugar and almond paste to- 
gether until smooth, then add short- 
ening, salt, cinnamon and jam. Cream 
up until smooth. Add water and 
cream up until light and fluffy. 

This spread can be used in any 
type of roll or coffee cake made from 
either plain or rolled-in dough. 


Cinnamon Filling 
Mix together until light: 


11lb granulated sugar 

11b icing sugar 

12 oz butter and/or shortening 

8 oz puiverized nuts 

1% oz cinnamon 

8 oz whole egg (variable depending 
upon consistency desired) 

3 Ibs 13% oz (61% oz) total weight 
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Honey Topping 
Cream together until light: 


1lb 402 sugar 

1lb 402 shortening and/or butter 
Add and mix in: 

6 oz egg white 
Add and mix in until smooth: 


10 oz honey 
3 Ibs 8 02 (56 oz) total weight 


CONCLUSION 


It should be understood that a 
good refrigerator of adequate size is 
of basic importance. With enough 
refrigeration space, the baker has a 

(Continued on page 78.) 
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THE PANIPLUS COMPANY * 30 W. Pershing Rd.» Kansas City, Mo. 
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Canadian 


‘CONDUCTED BY A. H. BAILEY 


Lumsden Building 


Manager Canadian Branch 
Toronto 2, Ontario 
Cable Address, “Palmking” 








Flour Trade Denies Inference 


Government Rebates Withheld 


By A. H. Bailey 


Canadian Manager, The Northwest- 
ern Miller 


Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian mill- 
ing industry was shocked and sur- 
prised by a news article under an 
Ottawa date line in the Financial 
Post of Dec. 21 which stated that 
$48,800,000 had been paid by the fed- 
eral government to Canadian flour 
mills as drawback in the three crop 
years to 1945. The article went on 
to say: 

“Against these payments the gov- 
ernment earns a rebate whenever in- 


dividual milling company balance. 


sheets show profits over 116%%% of 
standard.” In this case standard 
means the average earnings in the 
years 1936-39 when profits were low. 
The Financial Post story also stated 
that so far the government has re- 
covered very little of this money in 
the form of rebates. 

The Financial Post is a responsible 
authority in its own field and would 
not consciously injure any Canadian 
concern or industry, but in this case 
it has allowed its news service to 
fall into an error particularly damag- 
ing to the good will of Canadian 
fiour mills. Nothing could be further 
from the truth than the inference 
which the general public of Canada 
will draw from what the Post has said. 
Subsequent explanation will scarce- 
ly remove the false impression thus 
planted in the public mind. 

The fact is that Canadian flour 
mills are put to a great deal of 
trouble and expense in administering 
this drawback arrangement for the 
government without any advantage, 
financial or otherwise, to themselves. 
This arrangement is a part of the 
public policy by which the price of 
bread is fixed in Canada at 10c per 
loaf and may remain there as long 
as control of prices is in effect. When 
fixed, that price was based on the 
current figure of 77%:c bu for wheat. 
Later the wheat board put this grain 
up to 90c bu with the result that 
millers had to be compensated for 
the difference in their cost for flour. 
Hence, the drawback. 

Still later wheat went ‘to higher 
figures and ultimately reached $1.25 
bu while bread remained at 10c. The 
difference had to be made up to the 
milling industry in the form of draw- 
back on all wheat ground for domes- 
tic consumption. Wheat and flour 
exports were not concerned in this 
arrangement. They come under an- 
other category. 

The net result of government’s 
drawback arrangement, as alreaay 
stated, was a considerable cost to the 
- mills for bookkeeping and administra- 
tion for which there was no compen- 
sation. The drawback arrangement, 
moreover, requires milling companies 
to give up 100% excess profits to the 
government department in charge of 
subsidies. This in effect means that 
no milling company is permitted to 
retain any profit on domestic or ex- 


port flour business in excess of their 
standard profit. 

While the war lasted milling ex- 
ecutives did not object to the ar- 
rangement as they had no desire to 
profit on the extraordinary export 
demand for flour from Britain and 
other countries. Now that the war 
is over, however, millers feel that the 
industry should be restored to the 
same basis of taxation as other in- 
dustries. 

Throughout the war the discrim- 
ination in taxation was the 20% post- 
war refund which accrued to other 
industries. Under the terms of the 
new budget, effective Jan. 1, 1946, 
the discrimination becomes 40% 
which other industries may retain 
over their standard profits. It is 
scarcely conceivable that the govern- 
ment will fail to remedy such a glar- 
ing case of discrimination in taxation 
against an industry which has co- 
operated so wholeheartedly with all 
government departments throughout 
the war. 





BREAD {8S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Canadian Export 
Trade Declines 
23.6% During 1945 


Toronto, Ont.—The value of Can- 
ada’s merchandise export trade de- 
clined from $312,491,000 in November 
of 1944 to $238,637,000 in November 
of 1945, a decrease of 23.6%, the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics has re- 
ported. 

The falling off reflects the reduc- 
tion in export movement of goods 
classed as war materials. War ma- 
terials included in the ‘total during 
1945 were valued at $44,169,000 as 
against $138,564,000 in November, 
1944. The total value of merchan- 
dise exported during the first 11 
months of 1945 was $2,983,504,- 
000 compared with $3,173,074,000 in 
the corresponding period a year ago, 
a decline of 6%. 

The bureau said the high level of 
wheat exports was continued in No- 
vember, the value amounting to $58,- 
530,000 compared with $29,834,000 a 
year ago and in the 11-month period 
was $416,988,000 as against $349,- 
757,000. Wheat flour exports also 
moved up in November, advancing 
to $7,651,000 from $6,497,000, and in 
the 11 months ending with Novem- 
ber, totaling $90,451,000 compared 
with $81,895,000 in the corresponding 
period of previous year. 
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CANADIAN WHEAT STOCKS 
WELL BELOW LAST YEAR 


Toronto, Ont.—Stocks of Canadian 
wheat in store or in transit in North 
America on Dec. 13 totaled 197,379,- 
040 bus, including 161,833,655 bus in 
Canadian positions and 35,545,385 in 
the United States, according to a re- 
port by the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 











tistics. On the corresponding date 
last year wheat stocks totaled 368,- 
568,587 bus. 

Deliveries of wheat from farms in 
the prairie provinces during the week 
ending Dec. 13 amounted to 3,787,- 
947 bus, as against 4,957,763 in the 
same week of 1944. 

In the elapsed portion of the pres- 
ent crop year, deliveries of wheat 
from farms in western Canada totaled 
164,335,039 bus, compared with 206,- 
271,280 in the corresponding period 
of crop year 1944-45. 





Albert T. Baker 


POOL OFFICIAL—Albert T. Baker, 
Nemiscam, Alta., was recently elect- 
ed a director of the Alberta Wheat 
Pool. Born in Mllinois in 1907, Mr. 
Baker’s family later moved to Al- 
berta and engaged in farming at 
Nemiscam. He attended the Uni- 
versity of Alberta from which he 
graduated in 1928. Mr. Baker is in- 
terested in farmer movements and 
was elected a delegate of the Alberta 
Wheat Pool in 1941, and has now 
been elected director for the Leth- 
bridge division. 





MANITOBA WHEAT REPORT 


Winnipeg, Man.—For the first time 
in history Regent wheat went into 
the lead in popularity in Manitoba 
and occupied about 41% of the wheat 
acreage of the province in 1945. This 


was revealed at the recent annual 
meeting of Manitoba agronomists 
held here. Thatcher is second and 
Renown in third place. The results 
of agronomic tests between the vari- 
ous rust-resistant wheats were sum- 
marized. In the case of durum 
wheats, Carleton is now in first place, 
while Ajax, Vanguard and Plush are 
first among the feed barleys with 
OAC 21 and Mensury regarded as 
the best malting barleys. In the case 
of flax the rust resistant variety 
Royal was recommended for the 
southern sections of the province, and 
Redwing in the north. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Ontario Winter Wheat 
Flour Production 


Shows Increase 


Toronto, Ont.—Production of On- 
tario winter wheat flour, which is 
manufactured solely in this province 
where that wheat is grown exclu- 
sively in Canada, shows a substantial 
increase so far in the present crop 
year as compared with 1944-45. The 
output by months with comparisons 
for last year are as follows: 

1945-46 








1944-45 





bbls bbls 

RIE son .cek OVE Ss 109,049 76,331 

ae re rea 100,753 66,833 

UCONN bt sirew's wie on.es 97,994 80,323 
Production for first 

quarter of year.. 307,796 223,487 


Although flour output is substan- 
tially larger this year there was no 
increase in the wheat crop. On the 
contrary the crop this year was some- 
what smaller than in 1944, amount- 
ing to 20,758,000 bus as against 20,- 
908,000 bus. Apparently the in- 
creased production is due to a better 
demand for the flour both in home 
markets and the West Indies. Win- 
ter wheat flour is not included in 
British government buying although 
it had a market there before the 
war. 

Unfavorable weather conditions in 
the fall months seriously cut down 
the acreage of winter wheat for the 
1946 crop. It is estimated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics at 
480,000 acres compared with 696,000 
acres in the preceding year. Figur- 
ing on an average of 30 bus to the 
acre, the present acreage represents 
a crop of only around 14,000,000 bus 
and production of that much winter 
wheat would require most favorable 
conditions for the balance of the 
year. 





OPA Announces Sugar 


Washington, D. C.—Retailers and 
wholesalers claiming hardship result- 
ing from operating with depleted 
stocks of sugar or ration evidences 
of sugar may obtain adjustments from 
the Office of Price Administration 
under provisions similar to those 
made at this time a year ago. 

Application for replenishment of 
inventory must be made between Jan. 
1 and Feb. 16 and must establish 
hardship. An adjustment of up to 
100% of permanent allowable inven- 
tory will be allowed if the applicant’s 


Adjustment Procedures 


actual inventory is more than 50% 
of his permanent allowable inventory, 
but the adjustment will be only up 
to 75% if his actual inventory is 
50% or less. Ration checks covering 
these adjustments, to be made under 
Section 17.4 under third revised Ra- 
tion Order 3, effective Jan. 1, will not 
be issued until after March 1. 
Wholesalers and chain store retail- 
ers who have already filed a report 
of sugar inventory position on OPA 
Form 346 (revised) as of Dec. 31, 
1945, need not refile inventory re- 
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ports with the application for ad- 
justment, but all retailers who are 
not required to file this report pe- 
riodically must accompany their ad- 
justment requests with a sugar in- 
ventory report on the same form as 
of either Dec. 31, 1945, or Jan. 31, 
1946. 

Food manufacturers who produced 
for the armed services, but never de- 
livered their products because of 
cancellation or termination of con- 
tracts, have been allowed changes, 
effective Dec. 26, 1945, the OPA has 
announced. 

Permission to repay sugar used in 
products for the army and navy un- 
der the foregoing conditions, provid- 
ed government contracts ended on or 
after Sept. 17, 1945, will be granted 
on the basis of 25% of each quarter- 
ly allotment. 

If the products made cannot be 
transferred to civilian consumption 
or cannot be used by the manufactur- 
er himself, because of reasons other 
than style or packaging, application 
may be filed for cancellation of the 
total sugar charge against the manu- 
facturer’s inventory. 

Furthermore, application for a 
sugar loan may be filed if civilian 
allotments were used to produce for 
the armed forces in anticipation of 
replacement, under these changes, 
announced as Amendment No. 24 to 
General Ration Order II, effective 
Dec. 26, 1945. 
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SEEK PRODUCE CONTRACTS 

Toronto, Ont.—For the purpose of 
seeking long-term contracts. for Ca- 
nadian farm produce with the Brit- 
ish government the Hon. J. G. Gar- 
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diner, Canadian minister of agricul- 
ture, and the Hon. J. A. MacKinnon, 
Canadian minister of trade and com- 
merce, will visit Great Britain with- 
in the next month. It is proposed to 
keep Canadian agricultural produc- 
tion in line with Britain’s future re- 
quirements. In a further effort to 
increase Canadian trade with the 
world at large the Dominion govern- 
ment plans to locate trade commis- 
sioners in all major trading centers. 
Direct shipping routed from Canada 
to Latin American countries will also 
be established with a view to enlarg- 
ing trade with South America. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WORCESTER RETAILERS 
CELEBRATE YULE SEASON 


The Worcester County Retail Bak- 
ers Association recently held its an- 
nual Christmas party in the Aurora 
Hotel, Worcester, Mass. 

Special prizes donated by the Al- 
lied men were given and each guest 
received a Christmas gift. A Santa 
Claus play was presented by Lanny 
Towers. 

Refreshment and drinks were 
served to members, allied men, em- 
ployees and guests. The committee 
in charge of the party was composed 
of Betty Seller, Jane Jucho, Robert 
McDonald and Arnold Jendron. 


< 
> 


L. B. WALL LEAVES RED STAR 

Lewis B. Wall, director of sales, 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has resigned from that 
position as of Jan. 1. Edward F. 
Carlson, former assistant to Mr. 
Wall, succeeds him. 














Chor more than 32 years 
exclusively 


FLOUR BROKERAGE 


L.R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


205-6 New York Life Building-L. D. 74 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 
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DELIVERED 


Rugged, tough Hammond 
Flour Bags deliver your 

roduct...safely protected 
tom the elements and rough 
handling! 








THREE GRADES ...... ALL “TOPS IN TOUGHNESS” 


“LUSTRO”’ ““SECURPAC”’ 


JUST 
THE WAY 
YOU 
PACKED 







fo meet your “toughest’’ packing problem. 
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““CELUPAC”’ 






HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO 


Paper Mill and Factory: WELLSBURG, W. VA. 














WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 

































Established]1877 





For nearly 70 years this 
IMPERIAL Crest has been 
the mark of superiority in 
bread making flours. We as- 
sure you that IMPERIAL will 
continue to mean the kind of 
flour that gives you consist- 
ently better performance in 
your bakery and produces the 
tasty bread that your custom- 


ers like. 
| ais 


“VELVET” 


with the same background 


Also offers you 
SUPERLATIVE QUALITY 
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T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 
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Cake Flour 





Standard of Quality 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 






















ACME 


BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 


A great flour for volume, loaf production, 
flavor, all-around performance. 


Another Good One 


“GOLD DRIFT” 


These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


ACME FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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‘The Choice of the Finest Hard Wheats 


Duluth Universal Pride of Duluth 
Duluth Reliable Apex—Extra Fancy Clear 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 











Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
















EVANS MILLING CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8. A. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 
Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 


























NEW PRODUCTS 





A summary of recent develop- 
ments in products and processes. 
In some instances further in- 
formation can be obtained by 
writing the firms mentioned or 
the publishers, 118 So. Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


¥ ¥ 


Rugged Fat Heater 


A ruggedly constructed electric 
immersion heater for solid fats, oils 
and other compounds has been de- 
signed by Edward L. Wiegand Co., 
7500 Thomas Blvd., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 
Uniform heating is obtained by al- 
lowing the unit to melt its way 
through the fat in its original 55-gal 
drum or similar container. An ad- 
justable thermostat limits the op- 
erating temperatures if the heater 
is allowed to operate unattended. 
Steel risers allow electrical connec- 
tions to terminate in a standard con- 
duit box. Known as Type DH, this 
new Chromalox heater is available 
for 115 or 230 volt, single phase cur- 
rent in ratings up to 5,000 watts. 
Additional information may be had 
by writing the manufacturer. 
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great amount of leeway in planning 
his shop schedule. 

Doughs may be refrigerated in the 
late afternoon for baking the follow- 
ing morning, or they may be re- 
frigerated during a slack period in 
the morning and baked off in the 
afternoon for rush business. Further- 
more, it is always handy to have 
dough in the refrigerator to take 
care of special orders. 

Refrigerated doughs are simple to 
handle and any baker should have 
success with the process provided 
he has the proper refrigeration fa- 
cilities, puts thought on planning the 
best possible schedule and follows 
the suggestions covered in this dis- 
cussion. 

Under normal conditions, the re- 
frigerated process should make pos- 
sible the sale of really “oven-fresh” 
goods, accompanied by greater con- 
sumer satisfaction and _ increased 
sales. 
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MONTE LE FORS HEADS 
SALES FOR DAVIDSON CO. 


Monte LeFors, 17 years with the 
Davidson Baking Co., Portland, Ore- 
gon, has been appointed general sales 
manager, it was announced recently 
by E. E. Davidson, president. 

For 11 years Mr. LeFors was a 
route salesman, but he spent the last 
six as sales supervisor. 

Gene Davidson, Navy officer vet- 
eran with four and a half years’ 
service, has been assigned produc- 
tion superintendent, representing the 
fourth generation of his family in 
the baking industry. He is a gradu- 
ate of the University of Oregon and 
the school of the American Institute 
of Baking, Chicago. 

Oscar Mobley, recently returned 
from the service, has been appointed 
route supervisor. Thirteen other serv- 
ice men have returned to the David- 
son fold. 
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Mennel 








Quality, Uniformity, 
Laboratory Control 


HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 


Special 
Cake Flours 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO «- U.S.A. 








Mennel 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


__—_ 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO” 











Here Actually Is A 


PURE 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


CERES 


@ Uniform and Highest 
Quality. Location permits 
choice of best Montana, 
North Dakota and Minnesota 
Spring Wheat. 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 


Cap. 2000 Bags FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 











“PERLY KENT BAG CO. 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JaEcerR Miuine Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 











MO. 


KANSAS 


GRAIN- FLOUR-FEED 
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Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN «+: ##OCOLORADO 
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STALE Ss. OF FINE FLOUR STNCE 1692 49 Four-way assurance of good bak- 


ing quality . .. that is what you get 
from Page’s location. We draw the 
finest wheats from Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Nebraska and Colorado. Mu 













THE THOM ILLING COMPANY, INC. 

































Eoin MiLIS 


Cxcaske This splendid plant is behind the uniform, high stand- 
ards of Universal Patent and Bakers’ Gold flours... 
standards that provide a preferred basis for good bread 
production. 
UNIVERSAL MILLS 
GAYLORD J. STONE, Pres. en ‘2 oe oe LY) FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
H s : 
“Diamond PD” eu: Mitedundertaborstory Con RED WING FLOUR 


trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 




































HIGH PROTEIN 


BAKER’S FLOUR 


Milled for bakers, in a bakers’ flour 
mill, from wheat that is selected 
‘for bakery performance! 
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Maney Milling Company 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








DIGESTING THE INDIGESTIBLE. 
—It is not so difficult, after reading 
the five-installment “Profiles” feature 
in the New Yorker to understand how 
Reader’s Digest got that way in the 
matter of its outburst last May 
against bakers’ bread. Now we know 
in. greater detail from John Bain- 
bridge’s colossal journalistic break- 
down of the “little magazine” what 
ails it. It is, says this careful psy- 
chiatrist, evangelistic — constantly 
endeavoring to make the world bet- 
ter, brighter, healthier. And it is 
dogmatic—it can’t be wrong, for it 
never admits 
a mistake. 

(Was it 
purely acci- 
dent that on 
one of the 
pages of the 
opening in- 
stallment of 
the New 
Yorker’s exceedingly clever and high- 
ly entertaining muck-rake _ there 
should have been one of the usually 
irrelevant funny sketches which this 
time was subtly relevant to those 
who remembered the Digest’s cap- 
tion, “Our Daily Bread—no matter 
how you slice it, it still isn’t fit to 
eat”? The picture is of the “Sani- 
tary Bakery,” and over a hotch-potch 
of fancy loaves, obviously none of 
them of standard American bakery 
type, is the huge price-mark “5c.’’) 

Mr. Bainbridge knows about the 
Digest’s fixation upon bread, for he 
thus adverts to it in dealing with 
another matter, the little magazine’s 
penchant for Book of Knowledge 
stuff; thus: “The average Jap lives 
to the age of 48. Americans hang 
on to about 64, despite the fact that 
97% of the bread they eat is white.” 

A painstakingly minute analysis of 
the content of the Digest from its 
first number to now discloses to Mr. 
Bainbridge and other researchers that 
the little magazine long ago ceased 
to be purely a digest of articles in 
bigger magazines. Now the content 
is predominantly original, though 
much of it is “planted” (sold or pre- 
sented gratis to other publications). 
That was the case with the celebrated 
bread outburst, it is:to be presumed. 
It appeared contemporaneously in an 
obscure little monthly. 

Mr. Bainbridge does not complain 
over the circumstance that the Digest 
should claim the right to exploit a 
partisan point of view; “but,” he 
says, “there appears to be some 
doubt whether it is altogether sport- 
ing of a magazine to grind an edi- 
torial axe while pretending to be a 
literary cross-section.” 


@ Mass Mind.—DeWitt Wallace, the 
Digest’s founder and genius, is de- 
scribed as having “a talent for di- 
viding what scientists call the mass 
mind.” An old friend is quoted on 
this point: “He has a perfect under- 
standing of the herd mind. Wallace 
looks at the universe constantly 
through the wrong end of the tele- 
scope, and so does the herd. He sees 
everything neat and tidy, and so do 





By Carroll K. Michener 


they. He knows what they want, 
and he lets them have it.” How he 
knows it nobody knows — not even 
the New Yorker’s author. He just 
simply figures out what will be of 
“permanent interest,” and then goes 
right ahead. 

Where is Wally headed? Mr. 
Bainbridge has an idea — he’s going 
to do for literature what Henry Ford, 
whom he greatly admires and about 
whom he prints at least two articles 
a year, did for motor cars. Ford 
got to the top by standardizing 
engines, and Wallace — says Bain- 
bridge—by standardizing ideas. As 
yet the little magazine is in about 
the Model T stage. No doubt even- 
tually it will become a slicker item. 
Mr. Bainbridge puts the matter this 
way: 

‘Instead of planting only some of 
its articles in other magazines in or- 
der to ‘reprint’ them, it may plant 
them all, thus safeguarding the 
Digest against the intrusion of any 
thoughts or opinions that did not 
originate on the premises.” In some 
vast literary River Rouge for the 
mass production of belles-lettres 
“Wallace and his staff could manu- 
facture ideas with interchangeable 
parts and ship them out to the world. 
People everywhere would think alike. 
And what happens where all think 
alike? The answer to that is sim- 
ple, or at least simplistic. In the 
March, 1934, issue -of the Read- 
er’s Digest, Walter Lippmann said: 
‘Where all think alike, no one thinks 
very much.’” 


To the editor of Food Field Re- 
porter the futurama is highly techni- 
colored. Some of the bad things 
that were predicted for the begin- 
ning of 1946 don’t seem likely now 








to come about, but the editor trem- 
bles over others. “Today,” says he, 
“it must be freely admitted that the 
postwar picture, as it now hangs 
upon the wall, is not the work of art 
that we had all hoped for. It is a 
cockeyed picture. The sky is a pale 
mauve, the grass and landscape of 
an alarming madder, while in the 
purple trees sing birds of coquelicot 
and crimson. Still more disturbing 
is the fact that a growing number 
of people see nothing abnormal in 
this delineation and believe that 
realism will require these colorful 
tones forever more.” May we not 
assume, with all kindliness and char- 
ity, that what this amounts to is 
merely a collection of pretty new 


spots on the editor’s pink elephant? * 


MUMBO JUMBO.—“This is Jokely 
Okydoky speaking.” ‘Your announc- 
er is Wumphh Wumphh.” “And now 
for a few words from Dumbo Mush- 
Mouth, that old maestro of the air 
with his whiskey alto, who will have 
something mighty fetching to mum- 
ble about Moochum.” . . You get 
what I mean? I’ve been wondering 
how long it would be before this sort 
of thing would appear to someone 
else as uncivilized as it does to me, 
and whether I was out-of-step Jim 
to the rest of the world of letter- 
press in being irascibly incapable of 
understanding what the totally ir- 
relevant name of the copywriter or 


. the plug pusher can possibly add to 


the value of an advertising message. 
And now Advertising Age comes to 
my rescue, just short of madness: 
“Occasionally, copywriters starved 
for public recognition raise their 
voices to assert that their fervent 
outpourings for Happy Life vitamin 





* * 


% #& ® A furriner named Iles Brody, 
writing for Esquire, makes it seem 
quite clear that he doesn’t like bak- 
ery pie. Worse than that, 
he nohow seems passion- 
ately enamored of the 
great American dessert, 
regardless of who makes 
it (unless perhaps it is 
whipped up by his own 
hands from favorite 
French and Italian rec- 
ipes). &@ ® ® Mr. Brody 
has the Reader’s Digest 
approach to his subject 





ie 


* 


know better. Bakers make fortunes 
each year from their inartistic prod- 
ucts, “so sadly lacking in good will.” 
They let the juices drip 
out, leaving huge air 
pockets between crust 
and filling —“no wonder 
—the air costs nothing!” 
*®% ®& ® Pies really are 
too inexpensive. So far 
as Mr. Brody is con- 
cerned, they should cost 
a buck a _ wedge, in- 
stead’ of 10c. (That’s 
about what they WOULD 





(who knows but that he  ‘°=>*"- cost if made by his reci- 
was “planted” with Es- Oh, Yeah? pes, two of which are in- 


quire in the best “little 

magazine” manner, and that soon 
he will appear in condensation?). He 
starts off thus: “That great Ameri- 
can dessert, the pie, is today prac- 
tically unedible and indigestible.” 
It’s made on a conveyor belt, he says, 
like cars and washing machines, ® ® # 
Some specific complaints about pie 
—a la Brody: There are no holes in 
the top crust, like those grandmother 
made, sometimes tracing the initials 
of a favorite grandchild. Top crusts 
are all wrong anyway—the French 


corporated in Esquire’s 
article, presumably for the use of 
distinguished bachelors). ® ® ® But 
it’s impossible to escape the con- 
clusion, in spite of Mr. Brody’s 
professions of preference for pies 
when they are made just right and 
in the dark of the proper moon, 
that he isn’t really in favor of 
them at all. “We didn’t bother 
much with pies in my country,” he 
says, “considering them too heavy 
for dessert.” As for pie a la mode, 
the French never heard of it. 
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pellets or Everlasting burial vaults 
should cease to be anonymous, and 
should blossom out in the full glory 
of the writer’s signature. Occasion- 
ally, too, an advertiser is so impressed 
with his ad that he includes in it a 
statement to the effect that this ad 
is appearing in every newspaper in 
the United States and Canada, or in 
every publication in the land. N. W. 
Ayer & Son does not sign copywrit- 
ers’ names to the ads it turns out, 
but it does like to get a modest 
credit line for itself when the adver- 
tiser has no objection; and a few 
magazines, notably Fortune and Busi- 
ness Week, list the names of the ad- 
vertising agencies as well as of their 
clients in the advertising index. 


@ “All of these little conceits, we 
feel, add nothing to the intrinsic 
value of advertising. On the con- 
trary, if carried too far—as we 
believe they have already been car- 
ried in the movies and in radio— 
practices of this nature can detract 
seriously from the basic function of 
advertising, which is and will remain, 
to communicate thoughts and ideas 
and to stimulate favorable action. 
“Advertising by itself is meaning- 





The Cover Picture 


The job of the Red Cross isn’t 
done. It must go on in peace as well 
as in war, and particularly in that 

part of peacetime 
eS * which is filled with 
| = the miseries and 
ae want created by 
the war that is just 
ended. The Red 
' Cross girl in the 
‘\ picture brings 
_ bread to the hun- 
i gry of a liberated 
country, and thus 
appealingly epito- 
mizes and dramatizes the work of 
the great and necessary organization 
to which she belongs. In view of 
its great mercies and accomplish- 
ments one must be truly mean in 
spirit who will search either fact 
or fallacy to find an alibi for not 
supporting it. 








less. Only the results of advertising 
have meaning. Advertising is merely 
a vehicle, a particular technique of 
mass communication. The advertis- 
ing writer, or the advertising agency, 
do the job they are supposed to do 
when they sell goods, services or 
ideas. They may get a comfortable 
glow, but they do not do their pri- 
mary job if they merely induce peo- 
ple to become more conscious of their 
own craftsmanship, rather than of 
the product or service or idea they 
are advertising. 

“Perhaps it’s unfortunate that ad- 
vertising is by necessity a rather 
anonymous occupation for the crea- 
tive man and the craftsman. But 
unfortunate or not, it is obvious that 
in the truly. competitive era we all 
visualize, advertising cannot afford 
any personal luxuries which might 
tend to call more attention to itself 
and less to the products or ideas 
it is trying to sell.” 

To which is appended a fervent 
mumble of approval from the amen 
corner where I’m sitting. 


As one measurement of the current 
extent of internationalism it may be 
recited that the United States has 
accepted membership in 74 interna- 
tional organizations designed to bet- 
ter the world in which we live. 


Jan 
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Imagine You 


WEARING AN 
ASPHALT RAINCOAT! 








@ Probably you’d 
look terrible. But 
one thing is sure 
—you’d stay dry! 
For asphalt keeps 
out moisture. And 
that’s why we use, ° 
asphalt to help, 

keep Diamond. 
Crystal Salt dry, 
and prevent cak- 


Salt usually 
cakes in excessive 
humidity, because 
moisture con- 
denses on salt par- 
ticles, forming a thin layer of brine. 
Then, in dry weather, the brine evapo- 
rates and the crystals knit together. 

Our research laboratory has found a 
number of ways to help prevent salt 
caking. Removal of moisture-attract- 
ing impurities, such as calcium chlor- 
ide, helps. So does: complete removal 
of fines by careful screening. Most im- 
portant is to provide salt with a mois- 
ture- and vapor-resistant package. 





Take our Flour Salt bag, for example, 
It is composed of three 50-lb. and two 
25-lb. sheets of kraft, laminated to- 
gether with 40 Ibs. of asphalt per 
ream. That’s a lot of asphalt, and it 
costs us more money—but our mois- 
ture-vapor transmission tests show this 
bag is worth the extra cost. The bag 
is even sewn with waxed thread to seal 
the holes made by the sewing-machine 
needle. That’s real protection—one 
reason we have been able to eliminate 
caking as a major problem! 





Want Free Information On Salt? Write Us! 


If you have a salt problem, write our 
Director of Technical Service. He will 
be happy to help! Diamond Crystal 
Salt, Dept. B-13, St. Clair, Mich. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 


ALBERGER 
process SALT 
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Germany’s Flour Mills Described as 


‘‘Magnificent’’ by American Scientist 


Chicago, Ill.—Germany’s flour mills 
are the “most magnificent” he has 
ever seen, George T. Carlin of the 
research laboratories, Swift & Co., 
Chicago, said in a narration of his 
observations of German food manu- 
facturing plants before the Decem- 
ber meeting of the Midwest Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists. 

Mr. Carlin was one of a group of 
American scientists who went to 
Germany at the request of the Army 
to investigate the food industries of 
that country. He traveled approxi- 
mately 16,000 miles in Germany in 
the three and one half months that 
he was there. Mr. Carlin saw first- 
hand, many of the plants in the bak- 
ing, milling, oil and fat, dairy and 
other industries. 

Due to the tremendous losses of 
buildings, life and practically all of 
their personal possessions, the Ger- 
man people are apathetic and wait- 
ing for someone to tell them what 
to do, Mr. Carlin said. The coun- 
try’s scientists were quite cordial and 
anxious to help in reconstruction 
work and the American scientists got 
fullest co-operation from them, Mr. 
Carlin said. He described the coun- 
try’s mills as spotlessly clean, with 
polished floors and not a particle of 
flour dust to be seen anywhere. 

He added that this was also true 
of practically all of the food indus- 
try ‘plants. Packing plants had tiled 
walls, stainless steel equipment and 
chrome-plated fittings. When  in- 
quiry was made as to how these food 
plants were kept so clean, it was ex- 
plained that all of the employees 
were craftsmen and were held re- 
sponsible for the cleanliness of the 
particular area in which they worked. 

The bakeries, Mr. Carlin said, were 
not as well kept as were the other 
food plants. They made mostly rye 
bread, with very little in the way 
of ingredients beside flour, water, 
salt and sometimes yeast. On some 
occasions it was impossible to obtain 
yeast because the plants that manu- 
factured this ingredient were in an- 
other zone of occupation. 

Only one type of flour was used 
and this was practically 100% ex- 
traction, hence the fine milling equip- 
ment was almost useless since there 
was practically no separation or bolt- 
ing of any kind. The wheat flour 
there contained 1.95% ash. Very lit- 
tle pan bread was made and only one 
slicing machine was found on the 
tour. Bakers, he said, do not ship 
their products out of the local area, 
and the baking industry in Germany 
is almost non-competitive. 

Ersatz sausage, Mr. Carlin said, is 
made from mold grown on treated 
wood waste and packed in casings 
and smoked. A special bread hav- 
ing long keeping qualities was made 
for the German army, but it was dif- 
ficult to protect such bread against 
mold because of the lack of proper 
protective packaging material. The 
S.S. troops had their own “dauer- 
brot” baked in cartons and sealed 
in the original container with self- 
sealing material. 

It was learned that millions of 
these cartons of bread were lost.due 
to rope infection which had not been 
properly guarded against in the 
manufacturing process. 

A good quality of fruit juice was 
found, in which the concentration of 
2% to 1 was brought about through 
fractional freezing, Mr. Carlin said. 


This juice was used as the chief 
source of vitamin C. 

The Germans did not want to talk 
about vitamins, Mr. Carlin. related. 
He said the starving people of Ger- 
many want calories. They normally 
have a high fat intake—50% of the 
fat consumption of Germany in 
normal times has been butter. Two 
machines were .found which used 
fresh sweet milk as the original 
source and the machine operated as 
a “super-separator’—from the deliv- 
ery spouts of the machine butter and 
the fluid part of milk were exhaust- 
ed. The butter was poured directly 
into containers much in the way lard 
is handled in this country, Mr. Car- 
lin said. 

The German sausage contains con- 
siderably more fat than the Ameri- 
can type and this was found to be 
a good way to increase the needed 
fat consumption for troops. Germany 
was required to import all of its 
edible oils and, like Americans, Ger- 
mans do not like soybean oil. When 
their supplies of imported oils were 
cut off, they started growing rape 
seed for its oil content. With the 
loss of the Ukraine, the Germans had 
to plant wheat and rye and were 
forced to take out the rape seed 
which left them with no fat. Syn- 
thetic fat from coal was fairly suc- 
cessful, but commercial production 
was too small to be of any signifi- 
cance, he said. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


S. F. BAKERY STRIKE 
SETTLEMENT REACHED 


San Francisco, Cal—Bakers in 
eight plants here who struck Dec. 22, 
the day negotiations began that led 
to the end of the long drawn-out 
bakery drivers’ strike, finally settled 
their differences with employers Dec. 
31, thus untying the labor knot which 
had caused a bread production shut- 
down in major bakeries for 44 days. 

Bakers had demanded a 15% in- 
crease based on an oven rate of 
$50.25 per week, but employers of- 
fered an increase based on a journey- 
man rate of $46.75. Settlement terms 
were believed to have represented a 
compromise. 

On Christmas day, it was expected 
that production would have been re- 
sumed by Dec. 27. Actually, house- 
wives who had been baking their own 
bread or crowding into overburdened 
retail bakeshops, were told they 
would not be able to buy bread from 
the eight plants until Jan. 2. 


BREAD'IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


S. PAUL TRAIRS AGAIN 
IN BROKERAGE BUSINESS 


Atlanta, Ga. — After three years’ 
service in the army, S. Paul Trairs 
has returned to the grain, feed and 
flour brokerage business in Atlanta. 
He has opened offices at 12 A. B. C. 
Terminal building. Before entering 
service, Mr. Trairs had been in the 
brokerage business for 10 years, and 
was well known in the Atlanta terri- 
tory. 

As Sgt. Trairs, serving with the 
medical corps, he spent practically all 
of his three service years overseas. 
He was in England, France, Belgium 
and Germany. 

Since his return. to Atlanta, Mr. 
Trairs has been renewing old friend- 
ships, after first making a new friend 
of his young daughter, who was born 
three months after he donned uni- 
form. : 

















































































































Martin F. Smith 


EXPORT CO-ORDINATOR—Martin 
F. Smith, formerly secretary of South- 
ern Minnesota Mills, a trade organ- 
ization, will succeed William T. Mc- 
Arthur as general manager of the 
Flour Millers-Export Association and 
export co-ordinator. It is expected 
that he will assume his new duties in 
February or early in March when 
Mr. McArthur resigns the post to be- 
come vice president in charge of 
transportation for Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


WAR RECORD — Col. James A. 
Tobey, formerly director of the de- 
partment of nutrition of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, returned to 
his home in Rye, N. Y., on Dec. 24, 
after two years and eight months’ 
service overseas. During this period 
he participated in seven combat op- 
erations and served with U. S. mili- 
tary government in North Africa, 
Sicily, Italy, England, France, and 
Germany. For the seven months 
prior to his return he was deputy 
military governor and chief of the 
department of the interior of Wurt- 
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James A. Tobey 


temberg-Baden, with headquarters at 
Stuttgart. This area has a population 
of over 3,000,000 Germans. 

Col. Tobey went on leave of ab- 
sence from the A.LB. in January, 
1943. After graduation from the 
School of Military Government at 
Charlottesville, Va., he was flown to 
Africa. He was in the invasion of 
Sicily and later was at Naples and 
Brindisi on the mainland of Italy. 
After duty in England as chief of 
the assignment division of the Eu- 
ropean civil affairs division of the 
army, Col. Tobey landed on Utah 
Beach in France in September, 1944. 

He was graduated from the Ecole 
de Gouvernement Militarie of the 
French army at Paris, served as 
liaison chief with French. military 
government, and has been awarded 
three decorations by the French Re- 
public. He entered Germany in April, 
1945. He was recently promoted 
from lieutenant colonel to colonel. 

Col. Tobey’s' son, Lt. James W. 
Tobey, USNR, served throughout the 
war on an aircraft carrier in the Pa- 
cific and far eastern theaters. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





L. V. Enoch, Albany, N. Y., repre- 
sentative for Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co., visited company head- 
quarters in Minneapolis recently. 

* 


The Pillsbury band gave its tradi- 
tional New Year’s Eve concert on 
the trading floor of the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce at noon, Dec. 
31. As usual, it attracted a big at- 
tendance of chamber employees and 
outsiders. Incidentally, the chairs 
used were furnished by General Mills, 
Inc. 

& 


F. W. Quackenbush, corporal in the 
Army Strategic Air Forces, son of 
Fred Quackenbush, New York flour 
broker, and nephew of the late Wal- 
ter Quackenbush of The Northwest- 
ern Miller, landed in California just 
too late to make the .east coast by 
Christmas, after two years on Guam. 

& 


Nominees for directors of the Okla- 
homa City Chamber of Commerce 
for the coming year include J. L. 
Yergler, vice president and general 
manager of the Acme Flour Mills Co; 
B.D. Eddie, vice president and man- 


ager of Superior Feed Mills, and 
Carl Skogsberg, manager of the Co- 
lonial Baking Co. J. S. Hargett, 
president of the southwestern divi- 
sion of General Mills, Inc., will con- 
tinue as director during 1946. 

« 


Samuel R. Strisik, of S. R. Strisik 
& Co., New York flour broker, spent 
the New Year’s holiday with Mrs. 
Strisik in Atlantic City. Harry N. 
Bernheimer, Philadelphia, flour bro- 
ker, also spent the holiday at this 
shore resort, with his two sisters. 

® 


Frank M. Rosekrans, of the New 
Century Co., Chicago, spent the 
Christmas holiday with his_ son, 
Frank M. Rosekrans, Jr., who is in 
the retail feed business at Wayzata, 
Minn, A daughter, a graduate nurse, 
is attached to the staff of the Univer- 
sity Hospital, Minneapolis. 

* 


Henry W. Schafer, Oklahoma City, 
vice president of the Canadian Mill 
& Elevator Co., El Reno, Okla., has 
as his guests over the holidays his 
sons, Garfield F. Schafer and Henry 
W. Schafer, Jr., and their families of 





Los Angeles: The Californians: also 
visited their brother, Kermit Schafer, 
El Reno, manager of the Canadian 
mill. 

& 


Owen Wimberly, manager of the 
Okeene (Okla.) Milling Co., and Has- 
kell Cudd, manager of the Stillwater 
(Okla,) Milling Co., were visitors at 
the Oklahoma City headquarters of 
the Oklahoma Millers Association. 

& 


Clarence M. Francis, chairman of 
the board, General Foods Corp., New 
York, N. Y., has accepted chairman- 
ship of the food section of the $4,- 
000,000 drive for the Memorial Can- 
cer Center Fund. 

e 


C. A. Ogden of Jackson, Mich., vet- 
eran salesman of central states ter- 
ritory representing the Atkinson Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, plans to spend 
the next two or three months in 
Beaumont, Texas, until the weather 
is more livable in Michigan. 

* 


Frank A. Theis, president of the 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., 
Kansas City, has been elected a di- 
rector of the Kansas City Power & 
Light Co. 

2 


Lucian S. Strong, president of 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, 
has been appointed by Gov. Edward 
J. Thye as a member of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater Com- 
mission. The group is sponsored by 
the Minnesota legislature and is 
working toward congressional ap- 
proval of the plan to improve con- 
nections between the Great Lakes 
and the Atlantic seaboard. 


“ Millard A. Light, Union Pacific gen- 
eral agent at Minneapolis, who has 
been made general freight agent for 
the line at Omaha, was scheduled to 
be guest of honor at a luncheon at 
the Traffic Club, Jan. 2. 

& 


Fred L. Cobb, head of Cobb’s Sun- 
lite Bakery, Green Bay, Wis., and 
prominent in national bakery associa- 
tion work, was principal speaker at 
the annual fathers-sons day dinner of 
the local chapter of the Rotary Club. 
He also presented his feats of magic. 

€ 


Phil A. Mohler, president Pittsburgh 
Flour Club, and Pittsburgh represen- 
tative of the William Kelly Milling 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, and Mrs. 
Mohler enjoyed Christmas with rela- 
tives in Kokomo, Ind. 

* 


The stork took away the spotlight 
from Santa at the home of E. D. 
Russell, district sales manager for 
the William Kelly Milling Co., Hutch- 
inson, Kansas. Beating Saint Nick 
by a couple of days, he deposited a 
baby girl in their stocking. The 
Russells also have a five-year-old boy. 


T. H. Clifford, formerly with the 
sales department of the southwest- 
ern division of General Mills, Inc., 
Oklahoma City, has received his dis- 
charge from the Navy and is back 
with the company in his former po- 
sition. Robert Quick, another for- 
mer General Mills salesman, is spend- 
ing his furlough in Oklahoma City. 

& 


R. C. Davidson, Jr., veteran officer 
of several years in the Navy, is a 
new member of the Hutchinson 
Board of Trade. He is joining his 
father in the R. C. Davidson Grain 
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Co., operating also a terminal eleva- 
tor in Hutchinson. 


Cc. C. Baker and R. J. Huseby of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
were recent visitors on the Duluth 
exchange floor, where they met old 


friends. 
ee 


New sales representative in the 
Chicago area for the William Kelly 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, is 
Jack Straehler, a Chicago broker. 


Raymond E. Smith, who was assist- 
ant to the chief accountant in the 
Minneapolis general office of General 
Mglls, Inc., when inducted into military 
service, in August, 1943, and on as- 
signment to the quartermaster gen- 
eral office in Washington since Au- 
gust, 1944, has been promoted to 
captain, A.U.S. Capt. Smith is 
Chief of the Procurement Control 
Section, Subsistence Division, office 
of the Quartermaster General. 


T. O. Moe, vice president in charge 
of grain, Shellabargers, Inc., Salina, 
Kansas, visited the trade in Kansas 
City recently. : 


DEATHS 


Lafayette S. Dart, 94, pioneer mill- 
er of Spokane, Dartford and Post 
Falls, Wash., died Dec. 20 in Mont- 
clair, N. J. He arrived in Spokane 
in 1879, walking from Walla Walla 
in three days, and got a job in a 
flour mill but by 1883 had established 
his own mill with his brother, George, 
at Dartford. Some of the original 
machinery and millwheels of the 
Dartford mill are still in place. 











Mrs. Luella Thierwechter, 87, Oak 
Harbor, Ohio, widow of Emery J. 
Thierwechter, who for many years 
operated the Emery J. Thierwechter 
Milling Co., died Dec. 10 after a few 
days’ illness. For some years the 
milling business was continued by her 
son, Edgar W. Thierwechter, until 
sold to the Ottawa County Co-opera- 
tive Co. 


Arthur R. Darner, 57, flour and feed 
distributor at Rockville, Minn., died 
Dec. 28 and was buried in Minne- 
apolis, his former home, on Dec. 31. 
Mr. Darner for many years was in 
the retail business in St. Cloud. and 
before that had been in business in 
Iowa. 


Herman C. Tresselt, 86, who with 
his brothers, Oscar and Fred, for 
many years operated the Christian 
Tresselt flour mill in Fort Wayne, 
Ind., founded by their father, died 
recently in Saginaw, Mich. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


H. C. WEBER, PROMINENT 
LOS ANGELES BAKER, DIES 


Los Angeles, Cal.—Henry Clayton 
Weber, 61, co-founder of the Weber 
Baking Co., was buried on Dec. 27 at 
Inglewood Park Cemetery here. 

Soon after taking up residence in 
southern California in 1910, he and 
his three brothers from Newton, 
Kansas, organized the Weber Baking 
Co., one of the larger commercial 
bakeries in the United States. His 
three brothers, all with executive ca- 
pacities in the company, Dale, Roy, 
and Herbert, survive him. 
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Association Deplores Unusual 
Methods Used to Obtain Wheat 


Kansas City, Mo.—With the wheat 
scarcity crisis fundamentally the 
same throughout the entire country, 
millers are foolish to pyramid their 
wheat costs by engaging in deals of 
various kinds which may bring them 
only small dabs of grain, Jess Smith, 
president of the Associated Millers 
of Kansas Wheat, said last week. 
Such practices do not make any more 
wheat for anyone and simply raise 
costs, Mr. Smith added. 

“Any miller confronted with a shut- 
down,” Mr. Smith continued, “natur- 
ally becomes jittery and-is apt to be- 
gin casting about for wheat in order 
to avoid a shutdown, and this is es- 
pecially true now in view of the un- 
certainty about the subsidy. 

“Nevertheless we seriously doubt 
the wisdom of any miller entertain- 
ing some of the proposals or meth- 
ods of procuring emergency wheat 
that we hear gossiped about in the 
the trade. While we have no first- 
hand knowledge of these alleged 
deals, we hear gossip of various and 
devious means of getting wheat — 
basis ceiling prices, plus all earned 
charges, plus storage charges, plus 
any raise in ceiling prices, sales of 
cash wheat provided the purchaser 
of the wheat simultaneously pur- 


chases and delivers to the seller an 
equivalent amount of May wheat, the 
purchaser of the spot wheat thereby 
assuming the obligation of making 
delivery or a cash settlement on the 
option involved. We might go on and 
enumerate other alleged proposals of 
which we have heard gossip, possibly 
all legal but too complicated for the 
ordinary mind to grasp. 

“The purpose of this is not to ques- 
tion the legality of any such trans- 
actions, but to seriously question the 
wisdom of millers being a party to 
pyramiding costs on wheat. It makes 
nor more wheat for anyone, simply 
raises the cost and complicates the 
whole picture, and even if legal, de- 
feats the purpose of ceilings and adds 
its mite to inflationary tendencies. 

“It appears everybody is pretty 
much in the same boat as to wheat 
supplies, not only in this section, but 
in other sections of the country. If 
the country is faced with a shutdown 
for lack of wheat some 15 or 20 days 
hence, as appears to be the case, it 
is something the industry will have 
to accept as one of the war hazards 
and we might as well become rec- 
onciled to the inevitable without 
adding further to the financial loss 
by pyramiding wheat costs.” 





Delay in Official End of War 
Extends Price Support 3 Years 


Washington, D. C.—Federal gov- 
ernment price support of the basic 
agricultural commodities and a long 
list of Steagall commodities at 90% 
of parity will continue throughout 
the year 1948 as a result of the 
failure of Congress to declare an 
end of hostilities. 

Under this mandatory . commit- 
ment, the government was obligat- 
ed to support certain agricultural 
commodities at 90% of parity for 
two years after Jan. 1 after Con- 
gress had declared war hostilities 
were ended. In the case of cotton, 
the support level commitment is 92% 
of parity. Although many govern- 
ment officials have given lip-service 
to opposition to this price support 
program, no administration leader 
attempted to spur Congress to pass- 
ing legislation which would have con- 
cluded the program at the end of 
1947. It may be suspected that the 
administration sees in the support 
program a valuable political weapon 
for use in the 1948 campaign. 

The price support theory has 
grown gradually through the provi- 
sions of the Steagall amendment to 
the Agricultural Adjustment Agency 
act of 1938, reaching its severest 
form under the commitment em- 
bodied in the amendment to the price 
control act, which ordered the Presi- 
dent to use every lawful means to re- 
turn parity to the farm producer. 
Since that latter provision was or- 
dered no responsible government of- 
ficial has attempted to estimate the 
money required to carry out the con- 
gressional mandate’ and Congress 
itself has appeared content to let 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture muddle along as best it 
could with such funds available to 
the Commodity Credit Corp. 

Without a definite grant of funds 
from Congress, it is questionable 
how far the USDA can go in ful- 


filling the support requirement. Of- 
ficials at the USDA have at times. 
shown a wish to qualify the price 
support requirement with acreage 
limitations as a condition to the pay- 
ment of price supports, but this lib- 
eral interpretation has met with con- 
gressional disapproval. 

Before the present Congress ends 
its term this year, it is likely that 
a review of the entire parity ques- 
tion will be undertaken and some re- 
vision of the parity formula recom- 
mended. The more ardent parity re- 
formers such as Senator Elmer 
Thomas of Oklahoma and chairman 
of the Senate agriculture committee 
have stated that they want to in- 
clude a 90% support guarantee for 
agriculture commodities as a perma- 
nent part of the farm program. 





Wheat Conference 





(Continued from page 9.) 


closed last week involved the block 
movement of solid trains of gondola 
and grain cars from interior terminal 
cities to ports. A similar plan had 
been advocated during the war when 
a critical demand for food developed 
in Europe, but this program was dis- 
carded when protests developed from 
milling, feéd and other industries. 
Although it is believed that the 
government is determined at this 
time to push through this plan, pro- 
tests from industry, particularly the 
flour and feed processors, are expect- 
ed. While the concern of these 
groups is real, due to their present 
inability to obtain supplies, it is ex- 
pected that the government is giving 
them consideration and will plan to 
insure them delivery of supplies to 
meet their minimum requirements. 
The attention of government offi- 


cials has already been called to the 
conflicting movements of export 
- wheat and corn which are expected 
within 60 days. Trade sources are 
fearful that when the large volume 
of high moisture corn has to come 
to market it will run head on into the 
export grain movement. This prob- 
lem and the matter of grain sup- 
plies to deficit feed areas are minor 
but consequential items which will 
be the subject of consideration when 
the committee meets Jan. 10. 

One of the first protests against 
the contemplated solid train shuttle 
service for export came from the 
Office of Defense Transportation 
which contended that it could not 
handle the present troop movement 
and the coal export program. It is 
believed that later estimates of troop 
arrivals from overseas and diversion 
of arrivals to Gulf ports have dis- 
closed that the peak of the army de- 
mobilization program will be passed 
by January and that additional rail 
facilities will be available for internal 
traffic. 

Last week key grain trade officials 
in Minneapolis and St. Louis were 
asked to estimate the wheat require- 
ments of millers and merchandisers 
in their respective areas and to re- 
port to USDA grain officials. This 
request was made in order to deter- 
mine the number of grain cars which 
would be required in the country 
back of these terminals to maintain 
an adequate flow of milling wheat to 
the trading areas. 


Government Making Calculations 


At the same time government offi- 
cials were at work calculating their 
own car requirements to keep the 
planned solid train export shuttle 
service operating at maximum effi- 
ciency. It was seen at the USDA 
that the major problem involved 
that of supply for domestic require- 
ments rather than the shuttle train 
service. Every consideration is be- 
ing given to maintaining minimum 
supply requirements of flour mills, 
feed processors and cereal plants, 
USDA officials state. 

Simultaneously with the govern- 
ment action, Herman Fakler, vice 
president of the Millers National 
Federation, took the initiative for the 
milling industry and requested the 
inter-industry-government conference 
of Jan. 10 to ascertain what measures 
were being taken to maintain wheat 
supplies to the flour mills. 

The knowledge that the govern- 
ment had undertaken an exceptional- 
ly large wheat export movement was 
disturbing to millers who already 
have been fearful over their ability 
to obtain supplies to fill domestic re- 
quirements. This condition has been 
the worst in the Southwest where 
millers have reported that unless 
some emergency action is taken mills 
may be unable to obtain wheat after 
March 1. When this condition was 
first reported it was suggested that 
either the OPA increase southwest- 
ern flour ceilings to permit these 
mills to obtain higher priced Kansas 
wheat or that the Commodity Credit 
Corp. absorb the freight differential 
on out-of-position Kansas wheat as 
far as Texas mills were concerned. 

Maintenance of wheat supplies to 
the Southwest mills will be on the 
agenda of the Jan. 10 session. It was 
stated by top USDA officials that if 
it was shown that these mills would 
be unabie to obtain necessary mini- 
mum requirements some remedy 
would be provided, but it was indi- 
cated that it was unlikely that an 
increase in OPA flour ceilings for 
the Southwest would be authorized. 
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Fred W. Thomas 


FRED W. THOMAS NAMED 
FORMULA FEEDS DIRECTOR 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The appoint- 
ment of Fred W. Thomas, Detroit, to 
the newly created position of director 
of formula feeds for General Mills, 
Inc., was announced here, Dec. 29, 
by Harry A. Bullis, president, Mr. 
Thomas, who assumed his new duties 
Jan. 1, is in charge of co-ordinating 
and expanding General Mills’ feed 
manufacturing activities. 

Mr. Thomas has been executive 
vice president of the Larrowe Divi- 
sion of General Mills, Detroit, since 
1943. He joined that organization in 
1929 as advertising manager, four 
years later was made assistant sales 
manager and became buyer in 1936. 
He was elected a vice president in 
1941. 

From October, 1941, until July, 
1942, he was with the Office of Price 
Administration as associate price ex- 
ecutive of the Food Division. 

Robert W. Wiper, formerly of the 
grain department of General Mills, 
here, will take over his duties as 
buyer for the Larrowe division. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
VACATION SYSTEM ANNOUNCED 

Minneapolis, Minn. — Cargill, Inc., 
here, announces that employees, who 
have been with the firm 25 years or 
more, will hereafter be entitled to 
a month’s leave of absence each year, 
with pay, at a time of their own 
selection. Fifty-four employees so far 
are eligible. 











EMBARGO ON BUFFALO-BOUND 
FREIGHT IS LIFTED 

Buffalo, N. Y. — The embargo on 
freight consigned to Buffalo ended 
Dec. 24, and while considerable loss 
was sustained from the blizzard 
which necessitated the embargo, 
much greater damage was caused by 
the exaggerated accounts of trans- 
portation conditions in this area, 
many persons believe. 

Midwest shippers diverted much of 
their business through other chan- 
nels when they received first reports 
that the Buffalo yards were snow- 
bound. 

The New York Central railroad, 
hardest hit by the storm, now has its 
yard tracks cleared and hump op- 
erations have been restored to nor- 
mal. Switching operations to the 
plants by the South Buffalo and the 
Buffalo Creek railroads are back on 
schedule. 
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COTTON GOODS MARKET 
DULL OVER HOLIDAYS 


Bag Manufacturers Unable to Obtain 
Any Significant Lots; Mills 
Unwilling to Sell 


New York, N. Y.—As a result of 
the holiday period, cotton goods sell- 
ings for bag manufacturers have 
dwindled off to practically nothing, 
and no revival of activity is expected 
until the first or second week of the 
new year. Mills have not shown any 
inclination to sell in any event, but 
the few business days resulting from 
the holiday situation last week con- 
tributed to the complete lull in trad- 
ing. : 

As had been expected, the cotton 
textile market here observed Christ- 
mas Closings from Saturday to Wed- 
nesday morning. While some con- 
cerns remained open on the Monday 
preceding New Year’s, for the pur- 
poses of clearing up year-end books, 


there was no customary business: 


transacted over the similarly long 
week-end. This cut the working 
days down to practically Wednesday 
and Thursday, as many started a new 
holiday early on Friday. 

Bag manufacturers received only 
small and extremely scattered lots 
of cottons released over the past 
week. These chiefly represented ac- 
commodation sales from accumulated 
stocks. An increasingly serious pro- 
duction situation in mills, however, 
contributed to a dwindling of even 
this business. 

Many cotton goods sources have 
noted that output is falling even un- 
der the seasonal declines expected at 
this time. Because of the situation 
of the holidays this year, absenteeism 
increased sharply among mills that 
had planned production. Other pro- 
ducers closed down their plants for 
a week to 10 days. Cotton textile 
mills in the Spartanburg, S. C., area 


last week were badly hit by a bliz- . 


zard and sleet storm, which inter- 
rupted power facilities and prevented 
workers from attending plants. Some 
plants expected to be closed up to a 
week as the result of weather condi- 
tions. 

Result of such developments, many 
in the market here have observed, 
is that the backlog of unfilled orders 
facing the cotton goods market may 
carry further into January than had 
been expected. Some producers may 
hold commitments close for one or 
two weeks until old business can be 
cleared off the books. This should 
proportionately set back the ability 
of bag concerns to cover first quar- 
ter requirements. 

Actual sales in bag cottons over 
the past few days have been 
negligible, chiefly in Class B sheet- 
ings such as the 40-inch, 3.75-yard, 
and the 37-inch, 4.00-yard. Sales 
were more restricted in the 40-inch, 
2.85-yard. Print cloths and osnaburgs 
were featureless, with no additional 
activity expected for about a week 
or so. 

Burlap markets were _ similarly 
featureless over the holiday period. 
At the week-end, the trade here still 
hoped for some relaxation of import 
quotas for the first half of 1946, in 
view of favorable developments in the 
Caleutta production situation. 

Actual purchasing. and selling by 
importers was small. And there still 
remained some part of authorized 
second quarter quotas to be taken 
up. The Calcutta market was some- 
what erratic, with offerings generally 
a little firmer on heavyweights. The 
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quotable list, however, was un- 


changed. : 


The trade here last week adjusted’ 


burlap quotations to bring them down- 
ward to new levels affected by the 
reduction in freight rates from $25 to 
$20 per ton. Typical new prices are 
7.85c for January-March and 7.65c 
for April-June on the 40-inch, 
7%-ounce, and 10.45¢c for January- 


March and 10.10c for April-June on 


the 40-inch, 10-ounce. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard. of cloth, is 8.87, 
as compared with 8.41 a year ago. 
The Bemis composite figure reflect- 
ing duty paid early shipment prices 
of heavy and lightweight Calcutta 
burlap expressed in cents per lb of 
cloth is 16.19, as compared with 17.55 
a year ago. 





Wheat Survey 


(Continued from page 9.) 


tions. At the same time, federation 
officials have urged the Department 
of Agriculture to make an exact 
study of the size and location of cur- 
rent wheat supplies in the United 
States so that these can be matched 
against millers’ requirements for the 
remainder of the crop year and an 
accurate picture obtained of the 
wheat prospects for the next six 
months. 

It is probable that the results of 
the survey will support the federation 
recommendation to the State De- 
partment that allocations of United 
States wheat for foreign shipment 
be reconsidered in view of the belief 
that disappearance of wheat has been 
faster than indicated by present sup- 
ply statistics. 


Only 21 Days’ Stocks 

The general impression in the mill- 
ing industry is that mills can run for 
an average of about 21 days on their 
current wheat supplies on hand, al- 
though some mills, of course, could 
not maintain their various wheat 
mixes for that long. It is estimated 
that, disregarding the factor of qual- 
ity and regarding stocks just as 
wheat, mill operations on an average 
could be stretched to around one 
month. 

Using this figure as a rough guide 
and on the basis of estimates of the 
reduction in farm stocks of wheat 
since the United States Department 
of Agriculture farm figures were is- 
sued last October, calculations show 
that there is hardly sufficient wheat 
left on farms to run the milling in- 
dustry through next June, when al- 
lowance is made for wheat that is 
unfit for milling purposes. In some 
areas, close to 25% of farm deliveries 
made recently have been unfit for 
milling. 

Meanwhile the grain trade is 
watching carefully the trend of farm 
marketings this month, hoping that 
an expected increase from tax con- 
scious farmers will be forthcoming. 
There is no expectation that the 
movement will be sufficient to fill all 
the holes in commercial stocks, how- 
ever. 





CCC Refuses to Sell 

The Commodity Credit Corp. is 
standing firm on its refusal to sell 
more wheat to millers, declaring that 
its commitments for export are sub- 
stantially in excess of the agency’s 
current holdings of wheat. In fact, 
CCC officials indicate the corpora- 
tion might have to re-enter the mar- 
ket to buy more to fill its needs. 


OPA wheat ceiling regulations pro- 
vide that government agencies, in an 
emergency, are not bound by ceil- 
ing prices, so the agency could pay 
more than anyone else if it was de- 
cided that an emergency exists. 

Such a situation would give the 
final touch to the present demoral- 
ized wheat marketing system and 
would be an effective bar to millers 
obtaining any more wheat, unless the 
CCC would resell some of its new 
purchases to millers and take a loss 
on such transactions. 


Later Exchanges Refused 


Trade suggestions that CCC release 
some of its present stocks to millers 
in exchange for later return of an 
equivalent amount of wheat to the 
agency by millers when the latter ob- 
tained delivery on “to arrive” con- 
tracts have been favorably received 
by agency officials. Mills have con- 
siderable wheat on contract with 
storage charges guaranteed for vary- 
ing periods up to May. It is unlikely 
that this wheat will move until stor- 
age charges have been earned, mill- 
ers think, and it is this situation that 
prompted the exchange proposal. 

Meanwhile, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration has announced that ceil- 
ing prices on wheat will not be in- 
creased at this time and that no in- 
crease is anticipated under present 
conditions. This may be helpful to 
some extent in encouraging farmers 
to market their wheat. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
COLLINS MILLING CO, BURNS 


Marshville, N. C.—Fire razed the 
Collins Milling Co., here, Dec. 18, 
leaving only the office addition at the 
front and the scales. No estimate 
was available as to the amount of 
loss, but only a portion of the building 
and machinery was covered by insur- 
ance. The origin of the fire was un- 
determined, but it apparently started 
in a shuck pile at the back of the 
building and burned through to the 
front. The firm is operated by T. 
P. Collins and his sons T. B. and R. 
H. Collins, all of Marshville. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MORRISON AND GROUP 
TO TALK SUBSIDY END 


Washington, D. C—A group of 
millers, headed by E. W. Morrison, 
Morrison Milling Co., Denton, Texas, 
will meet Jan. 14 with Judge John C. 
Collet, stabilization director, to pre- 
sent arguments for a common ending 
of the flour subsidy program, instead 
of a termination under regulation 4. 
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Subsidy Extensions 
Beyond June 30 
Regarded Likely 


Washington, D. C.——That the ad- 
ministration may ask for continuation 
of some of the $1,785,000,000 food 
subsidies beyond June 30 is regarded 
as likely following a series of discus- 
sions of the problem between Office 
of Price Administration officials, rep- 
resentatives of the Office of Stabili- 
zation and the Department of Agri- 
culture last week. 

When the government announced 
plans to drop all food subsidies by 
June 30 some time ago, it was said 
that prices of some foods were ex- 
pected to drop sufficiently to offset 
any increases that might be made in 
subsidized foods. Such effects have 
not been apparent so far, and some 
stabilization officials are said to be 
pressing for continuation of the sub- 
sidies until they can be removed 
without boosting the food price index. 

Since the government has promised 
to give cattle men six months’ notice 
of any price changes, advance an- 
nouncement must be given within a 
few days of any ceiling price changes 
on cattle and beef if the subsidies are 
to be withdrawn as scheduled. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WITHDRAWALS NARROW 
K. C. BOARD ELECTION 


T. A. O’Sullivan Unopposed for Grain 
Exchange Presidency as O. T. 
Cook Pulls Out 


Kansas City, Mo.—New Year's 
week-end withdrawal of Oscar T. 
Cook, Standard Milling Co., from the 
candidacy for president of the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade places T. A. 
O’Sullivan, Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., in an unopposed position for 
that office at exchange elections 
Jan. 8. 

Another withdrawal, that of W. W. 
Fuller, Fuller Grain Co., sets up B. 
J. O’Dowd, Moore-Seaver Grain Co., 
as unopposed for the second vice 
presidency. 

R. H. Sturtevant of the Hart-Bart- 
lett-Sturtevant Grain Co., at present 
the second vice president, automati- 
cally becomes first vice president. 

These withdrawals focus interest 
of the membership upon selecting six 
exchange directors from 12 nominat- 
ed, five members of the arbitration 
committee from 10 nominees, and 
three directors of the Grain Clearing 
Co. from eight in the running. 





BREAD IS “HE STAFF OF LIFE 


KROGER BUYS CARR’S, INC. 


Janesville, Wis.—Carr’s, Inc., local 
wholesale and retail grocery firm, has 
been sold to the Kroger Grocery & 
Baking Co., according to an an- 
nouncement by J. P. Adolf and Peter 
Carr. The Carr organization, which 
was organized in 1921, has operated 
six retail food stores in Janesville, 
Beloit and Evansville. The Carr 
brothers will continue to maintain 
offices in their warehouse building at 
Five Points and plan to enter the 
wholesale grocery and produce busi- 
ness exclusively. Roy Boberschmidt, 
manager of the Kroger Madison 
branch, will be responsible for di- 
recting operations of the new Kroger 
affiliates which will adopt the Kroger 
name. 
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U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Announcement of the Jan- 
uary subsidy rates at an unchanged level 
brought but little increase in flour buying 
interest early this week. Mills booked 
scattered lots of a few thousand sacks 
here and there, and there was an indication 
of interest from some of the larger bak- 
ers, but to what extent they would buy 
was undetermined because of the holiday 
interim. 

The major source of buying interest 
was the government, with the Production 
Marketing Administration in the market 
for around 1,300,000 sacks for January- 
February shipment, with bids to be accept- 
ed early in January. Some doubt was ex- 
Pressed that mills would be able to offer 
sufficient flour, although the PMA subsidy 
clause affords an extra inducement. With 
wheat supplies so scarce that millers are 
uncertain how long they can run, most 
of them are wary about booking very 
much at the moment, and if the PMA 
business is filled it probably will be in 
small lots from a large number of firms. 
With the subsidy unchanged and wheat 
tighter than ever, there is no change in 
the price structure. 

Sales last week continued at a rather 
low ebb, averaging about 36% of ca- 
pacity, the same figure as a week earlier, 
and compared with 12% a year ago. 

Domestic buyers took only trivial amounts 
of flour, and a substantial part of the 
small total was export trade, largely with 
Latin-America, from where there was a fair- 
ly steady inquiry. Brazil continued to seek 
flour in substantial lots, and some busi- 
ness was done with Hong Kong. Britain 
had withdrawn from the market, but there 
was buying done by the French purchas- 
ing agencies. The relatively more attrac- 
tive prices that have been obtainable late- 
ly from European sources have forced some- 
what higher levels on flour sold to the 
steady markets in Latin-America. 

Clears remain firm and scarce. Mills 
have little to offer and top grade clears 
are close to ceiling prices. Lower grades 
bring ceilings in feed combinations. 

Quotations Dec. 29, sacked: established 
brands of family flour $4.35@4.40, bakers 
short patent $3.39@3.41, standard patent 
$3.31, straight grade $3.28@3.31, first clears 
$3.20@3.30, second clears and low grade 
$3@3.10, soft winter short patent $3.53@ 
3.58, cake flour $4.20@4.25, standard grade 
$3.35. F 

Four mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 3 fair, 7 quiet, 5 slow and 7 dull. 


Oklahoma City: Sales ranged from zero 
to 33% and averaged 18% compared with 
20% a week ago. Operations ranged from 
50 to 90% and averaged 65%. There was 
no change in prices. Quotations, sacks, 
delivered Oklahoma points, Dec. 29: hard 
wheat short patent $4@4.43, soft wheat 
short patent $4@4.43, standard patent $3.90 
@4.23; bakers, carloads, 13% protein $3.39, 
bakers in excess of 13%, 10c additional 
and 8c additional for enrichment; in trucks, 
bakers unenriched patent $3.75 and stand- 
ard bakers $3.65. 

Omaha: Production of flour last week 
remained at top speed, with the Christ- 
mas holiday exception. Buying was said 
to be slow, with everyone waiting for the 
announcement of the January subsidy. 

Offerings remained light, because mills 
preferred to catch up on back orders. 
Shipping directions came in regularly. 

Transportation was a problem because 
of terrific holiday travel and considerable 
bad weather. Shippers will probably find 
transportation of materials difficult for at 
least 10 days to two_ weeks. 

There were no changes in prices. Quota- 
tions Dec. 29: family short patent $3.92, 
standard patent $3.72, bakers short patent 
$3.38, high protein $3.28, fancy clear $3.02 
and low grade clear $2.82. 

Wichita: Flour sales last week were 
very light, running from 10 to 75% of 
capacity, for an over-all average of 30%. 
Sales were limited by a shortage in bags 
and a low wheat supply. Shipping direc- 
tions equaled full time operation. All mills 
operated 100% for a five-day week. 

Hutchinson: Flour sales were at a vir- 
tual standstill last week. January produc- 
tion has been contracted and uncertainty 
of wheat and bag supplies caused most 
mills to withhold quotations. Only new 
business resulted from small fill-in sales 
to the established trade. Directions held up 
well in spite of the holiday season and 
inventory time and the outlook is for con- 
tinued full time operations, if bags, wheat 
and cars are provided. . 

Salina: Domestic fiour sales were light, 
with neither mills nor buyers much inter- 
ested in booking. Export interest was 
moderate. Shipping directions are excep- 
tionally heavy and mill operations heavy, 
considering the holidays. 

Texas: With possible exhaustion of wheat 
stocks looming ever nearer, mills are mak- 
ing no effort to sell flour, and are only 
trying to furnish regular family flour cus- 
tomérs and these only in a liimted way; 
total of such bookings are about the same 





as for some weeks past, possibly 15 to 20% 
of capacity. Operations remain at prac- 
tically full capacity. Quotations Dec. 29, 
100’s: family flour, extra high patent $4.05 
@4.30, high patent $3.80@4.05; standard 
bakers, under .44% ash $3.52 (ceiling); first 
clears $3.15@3.30, delivered TOP. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: Another very quiet week 
in flour occurred between Christmas and 
New Years. Millers say they. could have 
booked considerably more business than 
they did, but scarcity of wheat, uncer- 
tainty about the subsidy, and inability 
to get bags kept them out of the mar- 
ket. Some say that deliveries of flour 
against sales made to the government 
for early January shipment, will be held 
up because they cannot get the neces- 
sary bags. 

Most spring wheat mills are holding 
prices at the ceiling, whether in straight 
or split cars, and say that they give no 
consideration whatever to bids that are 
less than ceilings. 

Clears are in demand, regardless of grade, 
with most mills out of the market. Ship- 
ping directions are coming in faster than 
mills can handle them. Neither city nor 
country mills are getting all the wheat 
they need. Shipments of grain are being 
held up, for one reason or another, and 
some companies actually have had to cur- 
tail production on this account. One river 
mill reported it had 54 cars in transit, 
with a shut-down in prospect if the wheat 
did not get through on time. 

The flour co-ordinator asked for offers 
of flour during January for export, but 
less than 50% of the mills contacted 
had any to offer. Several of the larger 
local companies say they had none to offer 
for January because of the wheat and bag 
situation. 

Bookings for the week ending Dec. 29 
were 47% of capacity, the same as the 
preceding week. A year ago sales were 
only 14%. 

Quotations Dec. 31: established brands 
family flour, enriched $4.30@4.46, high glu- 
ten bakery flours $3.54, bakery short patent 
$3.44; first patent $3.44, standard patent 
$3.34, fancy clear $3.24@3.34, first clear 
$3@3.10, second clear $2.70@2.90, whole 
wheat $3.30@3.54. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Running 
time has been curtailed at several stations 
because mills there are not getting de< 
liveries of wheat on time. And the short- 
age of raw material is preventing selling. 
Millfeed is wanted more than ever, es- 
pecially so since some mills are forced 
to trade feed for wheat. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: Demand for flour last week 
was nil. Sales were few in number and 
chiefly in scattered small lots. Some mills 
continued to remain out of the market. 
Directions were good. There was little 
change in family flour business and only 
a few small scattered sales were reported. 
Directions continued fair. Quotations Dec. 
29: spring top patent $3.57, standard patent 
$3.47, first clear $3.24@3.42, second clear $2, 
family flour $4.51; hard winter short patent 
$3.47@3.57, 95% patent §$3.42@3.47, first 
clear $2.85@3.34; soft winter short patent 
$3.49@4.31, standard patent $3.39@4.06, first 
clear $2.90@3.15. 

St. Louis: New flour business was report- 
ed as exceedingly small and scattered last 
week, Bookings made were mainly re- 
Placements by the bakery trade for 120 
days’ shipment. There was an excellent 
demand, but mills were unwilling to book 
other than taking care of the regular trade 
when possible. There were many factors 
as securing desirable milling wheat, short- 
as securing desirable milling wheat short- 
age of containers and empty freight cars, 
all of which have existed for the past 
month or so. The trade also was -await- 
ing the announcement of the subsidy. Clears 
were in good demand at ceiling prices, 
but offerings were tight. Jobbers report- 
ed no change in the situation. The trade 
is fairly well booked ahead. However, 
bakers were taking out their contracts 
freely. 

Central states mills reported bookings 
rather light. The demand was good, but 
due to surrounding difficulties, the mills 
were slow to take on new business. 

Quotations Dec, 29: soft winter wheat 
patent $4.05, cake flour $4.90, straight 
$3.80, family short patent $4.35, straight 
and 95% $4.35, first clear $3.32@3.75; hard 
winter bakery patent $3.50, ‘family patent 
$3.65@3.90, straight and 95% $3.50@3.55, 
first clear $2.85@3.35; spring wheat patent, 
straight and 95% $3.50. 

Toledo: Normal end-of-the-year dullness 
prevails in the milling business, but this 
year it is accentuated by abnormal condi- 
tions caused by various governmental regu- 
lations and conditions following the ter- 
mination of hostilities. Buyers of flour 
are not showing undue concern about fu- 
ture requirements in spite of indications 
not~ only of a _ sellers’ market, but in- 
ability to meet the demand for flour. The 
very scant movement of wheat continues. 
Millers figure that with the bumper crop 
of wheat last harvest, there must be plen- 
ty of wheat in the country in spite of 
heavy feeding and exports, and that farm- 
ers should be free sellers early in the 


new year. Boxcar and bag shortages are 
serious problems also. 

Cleveland: Owing to the holiday season, 
flour business has been very quiet. Neither 
bakers nor jobbers were in the mood to 
contract flour until after the first of the 
year. Most of the small bakers were 
closed the greater part of the past week. 

Flour mills have been very inactive, very 
few of them offering flour for future ship- 
ment. High glutens and first clears still 
remain very scarce, and most mills are 
weeks behind in making shipments for the 
above grades. Family flour business is 
dormant. The turn of the year, however, 
should show a revival of both the flour 
jobbing and baking business. 

Quotations Dec. 29: spring wheat high 
gluten $3.86, short patent $3.76, standard 
patent $3.66, first clear $3.65; hard winter 
wheat short patent $3.76, standard $3.66; 
high ratio short winter wheat patent $4.43 
@4.53, intermediate $4.28, standard $3.63. 


EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: Sales of flour last week were 
practically nil. The situation was not un- 
usual for this season of the year, with the 
processing trade generally occupied in clean- 
ing up after the Christmas rush, taking 
inventory, preparing tax and other returns 
and the various other odds and ends of 
routine work as the year comes to an 
end. The trade expects a fair amount of 
replacement business the first week in 
January. The loss of operating time due 
to the storm put the mills somewhat be- 
hind schedule on shipments. Clears are 
scarce and have advanced 5c in price. 
Expectations of a big production year for 
1946, are freely made, due to the demand 
from Burope and other devastated areas 
and a high purchasing power in _ this 
country. 

Quotations Dec. 29, f.0.b. Buffalo, cottons: 
spring first patent $3.80, spring standard 
patent $3.70, spring first clear $3.60; hard 
winter short patent $3.80, 95% patent $3.70, 
first clear $3.55; soft winter short patent 
$3.81, first clear $3.45. 

New York: Flour sales were completely 
at a standstill last week, with buyers show- 
ing no interest in paying ceiling levels 
and mills not anxious to sell at any price. 
Continuance of the strong export demand 
found some millers willing to give such 
gales a preference over domestic business 
because of the greater profit, but others 
refused this also, preferring to allot any 
surplus to their regular prewar export 
trade. This stagnant condition left prac- 
tically all prices at ceilings with sales 
restricted to an occasional car. The only 
exception was clear flour and, where mills 
had this grade, it was snapped up quickly 
even at $3.75 levels. Cake flours were also 
tight, particularly from the East, and West 
coast grades available to the regular trade 
were also at ceilings. 

Quotations Dec. 29: spring high glutens 
$3.95, standard patents $3.75, clears $3.70 
@3.75; southwestern short patents $3.80@ 
3.85, standard patents $3.70@3.75, clears 
$3.50@3.60; soft winter straights, Pennsyl- 
vania $3.70@3.75, Pacific coast $3.77@3.79. 

Boston: New flour commitments are spot- 
ty with volume low. Mill agents are not 
pressing for business in view of subsidy 
limitations and scarcity of cash wheat. 
They are willing to accept business from 
buyers who wish to bring their holdings - 
up to 120 days but have no interest in 
commitments beyond that point. New sub- 
sidy rates for January are not expected 
to reflect important changes, but mill 
agents do anticipate that some new busi- 
ness will develop after the turn of the 
year. Sales for the past week were usual- 
ly of minimum carlot size for fill-in needs 
and prices were held at ceilings in the 
large majority of cases. Family flour sales 
were routine and in small volume with 
nationally advertised brands receiving prac- 
tically all the attention. Buyers are more 
willing to give shipping instructions in 
view of recent tie-up in the Buffalo area 
due to storms. Quotations Dec. 29: spring 
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high gluten $3.95@3.97, short patent $3.84 
@3.87, standard patent $3.74@3.77, first 
clears $3.55@3.60; southwestern short pat- 
ent $3.84@3.87, standard patent $3.74@ 
3.77; Texas short patent $3.84@3.87, stand- 
ard patent $3.74@3.77; soft winter patent 
$3.70@3.80, straight  $3.60@3.70, clears 
$3.50 @ 3.60. 

Philadelphia: The undertone of the flour 
market continued firm last week, with 
prices showing no material’ change, and 
in most instances, being held at full ceil- 
ings. Demand from regular channels cen- 
tinues low, reflecting fairly large purchases 
previously by the baking trade and the 
usual pre-holiday dullness. However, there 
is no evidence of any let-up in the very 
active export inquiry, which appears tobe 
expanding. Unfortunately, most mills are 
not in a position to avail themselves of 
the opportunity to take on a large volume 
of new export business. There is a grow- 
ing belief that the subsidy may be ex- 
tended beyond next June 30, the tentative 
date set for its termination, but the mills 
cannot undertake the risks involved - by 
proceeding on that assumption, and a vir- 
tual stalemate exists at the close. 

Quotations Dec. 29: spring wheat short 
patent $3.83, standard patent $3.73, first 
spring clear $3.55@3.65; hard winter short 
pafent $3.83, 95% $3.73; soft winter straights 
nearby $3.45@3.50. 

Pittsburgh: Only scattered flour saler 
were reported the past week. Small amounts 
of flour for fill-ins comprised the sales. 
Announcement of the January subsidy was 
awaited with interest by mill representa- 
tives, bakers and jobbers. Nowhere was 
there any pressure for business. The ma- 
jority of mills, it is stated, refused flour 
bookings on a 120-day basis. Prices held 


, to ceilings or close to them on all grades, 


with both high glutens and clears in very 
light supply. A record holiday demand for 
every type of baked goods was noted by 
bakers. Very little family flour was booked. 
Directions continue goed. Weather condi- 
tions of the past week further impaired 
deliveries. 

Quotations Dec. 29: hard winter bakers 
short patent $3.75@3.80, straight $3.68@ 
3.70, high. gluten $3.90, first clear $3.53@ 
3.55; spring bakers short patent $3.78@ 
3.80, standard $3.68@3.70, high gluten $3.90, 
first clear $3.58@3.60; soft winter bakers 
cake flour $4.35@4.60, intermediate grade 


$4.10@4.35, straight $3.67@3.70; Pacific 
coast $3.73, family flour $4.10@4.71. 
THE SOUTH 


Nashville: Blenders, brokers, jobbers, mill- 
ers and retailers report that the usual 
after Christmas lull is the same this year 
as in previous years. The usual day-to- 
day sales are not being made this week 
as stocks are fair in the hands of buyers 
and most flour interests are taking or pre- 
paring to take inventories. The Christmas 
sale of cakes and pies was exceptionally 
good this year; in fact, one of the best on 
record. Little home baking is being done 
as the sugar scarcity is still'a big prob- 
lem of the housewives. No purchases were 
reported by the larger bakers as they are 
covered for approximately 120 days and 
other bakers are more or less cleaning up 
contracts. Outbound shipments to mer- 
chants, jobbers and wholesalers are: slow 
but this is customary at this season. Flour 
prices are unchanged. 

Quotations Dec. 29: soft wheat cake 
flour $4.69; soft wheat cake flour, not over 
.41% ash $4.02; soft wheat cake flour, .41% 
or more ‘ash $3.79; short patent family 
flour $5.10@5.20; standard patent $4.95@ 
5.10, straight $4.70@4.95, clear $4.25@4.55. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Portland: Mills are grinding steadily on 
old bookings with an excellent back-log 
of orders. It is not so much a question 
of bookings as it is of securing wheat to 
operate. One mill expects to close due to 
inability to move wheat in fromthe coun- 
try. Congestion at terminals further com- 
Pplicates the problem. Export bookings are 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, per sack, packed in 100 Ibs. 


per bbl of 196 Ibs.) All quotations on basis 


Chicago 
Spring first patent ............. «++ @3.57 
Spring standard patent . -+-@3.47 





@3.42 


Spring first clear .............. r 
@3.57 


3.24 

Hard winter short patent ...... 3.47 

Hard winter 95% patent ....... 3.42@3.47 
Hard winter first clear ........ 2.85@3.34 
Soft winter short patent ....... 3.49@4.31 
Soft winter straight ............ 3.39@ 4.06 
Soft winter first clear .......... 2.90@3.15 
BOO TOE, WOO iis he cove dees 4.45 @ 4.66 
Beye MOOG, GPM eas oe’ fe ce ee et 3.90@4.40 


Semolina, No. 1 ......ceeseceree «++ @3.75 

New York 
ee SU. DIONE as ous Sve ve e'k's TT$...@3.95 
Spring standard patent ........ «+. @3.75 
Cg eR SN ee 3.70@ 3.75 
Hard winter short patent ...... 3.80@3.85 
Hard winter 95% patent ....... 3.70@ 3.75 
Hard winter first clear ......... 3.50 @3.60 


Soft winter short patent ........ Se ae 


Soft winter straight ........... 3.70@3.75 
Soft winter straight (Pac. cst.). 3.77@3.79 
Soft winter first clear ........ ove ics 
Rye flour, white ............... co ae 
BVO | ME, GOPM 2566 oon 6 bcos conse ++» @4.85 
et ee ee ere ey tae i. Ae 
Seattle 8S. Francisco 
Family patent ...... Sis ea Sst Ss 
Soft winter straight... ...@... vce @® ass 
WES Keikccs e530 TGA, a 
Dakota std. patent.. ...@... ee are 
Montana std. patent. ...@... @ 


(Canadian quotations 
of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
$...@3.44 $...@...° $...@3.60 $...@3.80 
+-@3.34 ...@... .2-@3.50 ...@3.70 
3.00 @3.10 rer era Peet! eee -+»-@3.60 
--@ 3.39 @3.41 @3.50 @3.80 
ere -+-@3.31 3.50@3.55 @3.70 
--@... 3.20@3.30 2.85@3.35 @ 3.55 
--@... 3.53@3.58 «++ @4.05 @3.81 
a «++ @3.35 +++ @4.36 «¢ 
wie” wo 3.32 @3.75 @3.45 
4.55 @4.65 ee es -.@4. @ 4.85 
3.95 @4.10 --@,. - @4.45 @ 4.35 
--@3.62 ...@. -»-@3,84 — ...@3.98 
Phila. Boston Cleveland tNashville 
$ @3.83 $...@ $...@3.76 $...@... 
@3.73 vow 3 -+-@3.66 eee Qs 
3.55 @3.65 oes @3.65 woes 
- @3.83 rr. ee - +. @3.76 ce; aoe 
--@3.73 wot. «+ ~-@3.66 oe ee 
oe ie o4 Wo 4.43 @4.53 «++ @4.69 
*3.45@3.50 +e wes +» @4.28 4.70@ 4.95 
20 @ we oon @ oct > coe che 06sQP sve 
re, at Ae ee ++-@... 4.26@4.55 
4.80 @4.95 +++@... 4.75 @4.85 ow: €ae 
cue De aoe ae «++ @4.50 Tt aT 
«6» @4.03 ° ...@... ootes a er LAN 


Toronto **Winnipeg 


Spring top patént]..$...@5.05 $...@5.30 
Spring second patent{ @4.40 ...@48 
Spring first clear{ @3.30 a. Zen 
Spring exports§ .... @11.44 @ 
Ontario soft winterst @5.60 @ 
Ontario exports§ @6.25 @ 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices, basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft 
winter wheat flour. **In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand cottons. {98-lb cottons. 


§280-Ib cottons. ttHigh glutens, 
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limited to the Philippines and Hawaii, with 
small amounts going to South America and 


Cuba. Domestic bookings are good, with 
buyers. booking for: their future require- 
ments. 


Quotations Dec, 29: all Montana $3.62, 
high gluten $3.57, bluestem bakers $3.32, 
bluestem topping $3.25, cake $3,85, pastry 
$3.02, pie $3.02, fancy hard wheat clears 
$3.25, whole wheat 100% $3.25, graham 
$2.95, cracked wheat $2.95. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Spring wheat flour 
markets in this part of Canada were quiet 
over the holidays. Little new buying was 
done. Mills are fully, booked up until the 
end of February and, as the export wheat 
price for March and later has not yet 
been announced, they are unable to offer 
flour for those months, Export demand 
is as brisk as ever and the spring months 
will be booked up as soon as the price 
is known. Brazil is eagerly seeking sup- 
plies, but Canadian mills have little to 
offer over domestic and Eiropean needs 
and only a limited quantity” is available 
to cover the urgent requirements of that 
market.. Prices for export are unchanged 
and the domestic price is the ceiling. Quo- 


tations Dec. 29: for export, government 
regulation flour $11.44 per 280 lbs, f.a.s. 
Atlantic winter ports, January seaboard, 
$11.54 February; top patents for use in 
Canada- $5.05: bbl, seconds $4.40, bakers 
$14.30, in 98’s cotton, mixed: cars, track, 


Toronto-Montreal freights, 10c extra where 
eartage is performed. 

Business in winter wheat flour is also 
slow. Biscuit manufacturers are well sup- 
plied for the time being. Buyers are keep- 
ing their stocks as low as possible until 
after inventories at the end of the year. 
Export inquiry is also quiet. When the 
equalization fee is added to the price win- 
ters are dear in comparison with springs 
and do not come in for any heavy demand, 
notwithstanding the great need of flour 
supplies in all importing countries. . This 
flour has been none too plentiful in re- 
cent years and the high equalization fee 
insures adequate supplies for home mar- 
kets, Ceiling prices prevail. Quotations 
Dec. 29: standard grades of soft winters 
$5.50 bbl, secondhand cottons, Montreal 
freight basis; for export $6.25 bbl, cotton 
bags, Canadian seaboard, plus equalization 
fee of $1.75. 

Ontario winter wheat is being delivered 
when supplies of millfeed can be had in 
exchange. Farmers are anxious to. get 
millfeed and mills having supplies to offer 
can get wheat. The price is the ceiling. 
Quotations Dec. 29: best grades $1.26 bu, 


Montreal freights, which is equivalent to 
$1.12@1.14 bu, f.o.b. shipping points in 
Ontario. 


Winnipeg: The export and domestic de- 
mand for flour appeared to be in a holiday 
lull and it was difficult to confirm any- 
thing iti the “way-of new “business. Mills, 
however, are operating to capacity on pre- 
vious orders and are booked up _ until 
the end of February at least. Supplies are 
moving freely. Quotations Dec. 29: top 
patent springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia bound- 
ary $5.30, cottons, second patents $4.80, 
second patents to bakers $4.60. 

Vancouver: Aside from some small par- 
cels being moved to Manila, and con- 
tinued substantial shipments on govern- 
ment orders, export flour business here 
remains very quiet. Exporters have tried 
without success to get steamer space for 
private business and also have been unable 
to get any quantities from western mills, 
which: are still working to capacity on 
government orders. 

One of the brightest spots in the export 
picture here appears to be China, chiefly 
Shanghai and Hong Kong, where im- 
porters are much interested in building 
up what was formerly a very substantial 
business. Some ships are moving from 
here to China now, taking wheat and gen- 
eral cargo, but so far no private . flour 
business has been done. Credit arrange- 
ments are understood to be one of the 
main obstacles at present. 

In. the domestic trade the only large 
flour users are the big bakeries engaged 
in bread manufacture. Small shops which 
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turned to cakes and pies with the short- 
age of shortening, are still operating only 
a few days a week and their flour pur- 
chases, therefore, are curtailed to that 
degree. Store sales to housewives are 
at a low ebb, due to sugar and short- 
ening scarcities. 

Supplies of hard wheat flour here are 
fair, but some sizes are hard to secure. 
Cash car prices are unchanged. at ceiling 
levels. Quotations for cotton 98’s as of 
Dec.. 29: first patents $5.40, bakers patents 
$5, vitamin B $4.90. 

Ontario soft wheat flour is finding a 
fair market and is unchanged to the trade 
at $7.50. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: Buyers are still in a waiting 
mood with new trading very limited and 
confined mostly to carlots. The renewed 
strength in grain naturally has created 
more interest. The flour market is up 
about 30c bag from the low point on 
Dec. 14, Buyers who missed getting in 
then are hoping for another recession in 
values. Quotations are 10c over those of 
a week ago. Pure white rye flour $4.55@ 
4.65 sack, pure medium $4.45@4.55, pure 
dark $3.95@4.10, in cottons, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis, or $4.95 for the top grade at New 
York. 

Pittsburgh: The rye flour picture con- 
tinues generally confused. Bakers and job- 
bers view the up and down rye price trend 
and continue to remain out of the market 
for rye flour fearing a definite price break. 
Rye flour, fancy white $4.80@4.87, medium 
$4.70 @4.77. 

Cleveland: The market has advanced 
some this past week. However, there has 
been very little rye flour sold. Both job- 
bers and bakers will be out of the mar- 
ket until after the first of the year; patent 
white rye, flour $4.75@4.85, medium $4.65, 
dark $4.50. 

St. Louis: Prices are unchanged. Sales 
and shipping instructions are slow. Pure 
white flour $4.95, medium $4.48, dark $4.45, 
rye meal $4.70. 

Philadelphia: New strength developed in 
the market for rye flour last week due 
primarily to bullish activity in futures. 
Prices advanced 20@25c sack. There is 
no snap to the demand, but offerings are 
light and the undertone is firm at the close. 
White patent $4.80@4.95. 

New York: Rye flour is dull and without 
feature; pure white patents $4.85. 


Buffalo: Demand for rye flours is fair. 
Supply is adequate. Trend is firm. Quo- 
tations, cottons: white $4.85, medium $4.75, 
dark $4.35. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $4.69, medium 
dark $4.80, Wisconsin pure straight $5.61, 
Wisconsin white patent $5.91. 

Chicago: There was a slight improve- 
ment in rye flour business last week, al- 
though sales were only scattered and in 
small lots. Directions, however, were good. 
White patent rye $4.45@4.66, medium $4.35 
@4.56, dark $3.90@4.40. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Rolled oats and oat- 
meal are selling slowly. Buyers have 
enough on hand for the holiday period 
and do not want to stock up until the 
turn of the year. Export demand does not 
exist. Prices do not change from the 
ceiling. Quotations Dec. 29: rolled oats 
$3.15 bag of 80 lbs, cotton, in mixed cars; 
oatmeal, in 98-lb jutes $3.85 bag, f.o.b. 
Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Rolled oats and oatmeal in ex- 
cellent demand and mills have had to in- 
crease their output. Supplies are moving 
freely. in the domestic market. It is diffi- 
cult to confirm any export business. Quo- 
tations Dec. 29: rolled oats in 80-lb sacks 
$3.25, in the three prairie provinces; oat- 
meal in 98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Dec. 31 at $5.15 per 100 lbs, bulk; 20-o0z 
packages $2.65 case, 48-0z packages $2.89. 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 








: WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
May July May July May July May July May July 
Dec. 25 HOLIDA Y—————_- 
Dec, 26 172% 172% 180% 179% coos 169% esse 0 Fee 173 
Dee. . 27 172% 172% 180% 179% 169% +p be hides 173 
Dee. 28 172% 172% 180% 179% 169 % rer see 173 teed 
Dee. 29 172% 172% 180% 179% veow 200% maps er eee 173 eace 
Dec. 31 172% 172% 180% 179% 170% 169% os te 173 Sune 
co CORN: . rc OATS——— 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July 
Dec. 25 HOLIDAY 
Dee. 26 118% 118% base one 17% 75% 73% 71% 
Dec. 27 118% 118% 77% 74% 12% 10% 
Dec, 28 118% 118% 17% 74% 712% 70% 
Dec. 29 118% 118% 17% 74% 73 70% 
Dec. 31 118% 118% ps ‘8% 77% 74% 72% 70% 
- RYE , oF FLAXSEED———, BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
May July May =~ July May July May July May July 
Dec. 25 HOLIDAY 
Dec. 26 174% 144% 167 S* eo" aes 
Dec, 27 174% 144% 165% 7 | 
Dec. 28 ... 173% 144% 165% to 
Dec, 29:... 1745 144% 166% 


Dee, 31... 178 144% 169 





\. 


Wauen you want a job done right 
in your bakery you employ an ex- 
pert. You want a production super- 
intendent that knows how to make 
the type of loaf your market de- 
mands. You want a sales manager 
that knows how to sell it. 


Good flour buying is an expert’s 
job, too. And today wheat crop 
variations and ingredient scarcities 
make that job more difficult than 


ever. 


Kelly-Erickson Company makes a 
specialty of flour. It’s our sole job 
and we are experts at it. 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


OMAHA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


y, 








J. J. PappEN, President S. M. Stvertson, Secretary 


“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


Aso SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 











NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 


HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
* SEMOLINA + 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 
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memos Baffalo: The ear ~. ere. the ——_ Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 
ing week as a result of the tie-up of plan 
MILLFEED MARKETS: © 2"¢ transportation facilities by the storm Visible sup grate in, the wenterp ty- 
has complicated the situation in milifeeds %Pection div Dec. 28, 1945, and re- 
to a critical state. The previous heavy ceipts and sh ts during the past week, 
output was wnequal to the demand. The in bushels (0 ‘omitted): 
Minneapolis: Jobbers’ experiences are imroads made on supplies by the vastly Port William and 
usually a good indicator of current trade reduced output recently make all types port Arthur— | Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
conditions, since they* contact all mills daily scarcer than ever and extreme competition Semi-public_ter- “f 
for possible feed offerings. They claim that for what -supplies exist. Trend is very minals ...... 13,477 946 6,449 10,095 
their wire and mail inquiry this past week firm. Quotations: all varieties, $41.55 Private terminals — ac | 
for millfeed for January-forward shipment Straight carlots, f.o.b. Buffalo. Winter storage eS ig . 
was the heaviest in a long time, but, on Boston: Demand is heavy and is accen- afloat ........ oy 206 
the other hand, their purchases of feed tuated by earlier winter feeding, particu- or .* 6 
from mills fell off very materially. City larly in northern areas. While mill pro- Wetelas oc55 sk: 13,477 946 6,493 10,302 





v v 








liveries... A heavy snowfall Christmas day 
placed an additional burden upon already 
overtaxed railroads, and slowed up all rail 


and red dog, all $44.84@45.34. 


Pittsburgh: The feed trade is experi- 
encing great difficulty in supplying its 





i v Vv Vv and : Fs wooly Pye omg 4 ye = — duction continues heavy with the excep-  y,noouver aac 
considerable ifficulty in gs ng enoug tion of temporary shut-downs in the Buf- ¥ 
q Advertisements in this department are wheat to run on, while mill-door demand falo area, most of the output is absorbed et ee as 10,504 ‘x 432 226 
i} 5c per word; minimum charge, $1. for feed seems to grow in volume every’ by prior orders. Remaining supplies are AP ie bit cw 
4 (Count six words for signature.) Sit- week. And the supply situation is fur- offered for sale mostly in mixed cars. oe ig tanga 4,640 841 1.545 
i uation Wanted advertisements igen ao a by “ee ge new — Spring bran, midds., mixed feed, red dog Churchill ....... 1878 is 545 
F | ee oe ee ee rose ia wa te pet “enesk : Jobbers "hevthat re Prince Rupert 1 “* + 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per ay they Are nét getting deliveries against Philadelphia: Demand is fairly active Victoria ........ 
on = All Want Ads cash old contracts as fast as they would like, ra a AB d Dak tia” sese’ meee Totals wbei . 040. 4400 thers 
‘ . ; : . ’ >  MOTAIB ..cceeee A 3 
and that some mills are far behind on de hard winter, soft winter, std. midds., flour Year ago ..... 61,351 1,951 3,208 «tf 


Receipts during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 1,363 16 574 656 
Pacific seaboard. 1,167 oo 4 22 








Vv 
ae movement. The trade is fearful that if 

HELP WANTED weather conditions during the next month needs. It cannot get corn, though the de- All other public 

or two are going to be anything like what mand is urgent; barley supply is down to and semi-public 

v they were a year ago, the present shortage bottom; all oil meals are offered in scant terminals, west- 
¢n feeds may look like an abundance be- amounts and bran offerings are rare. Oats ern div. ...... 8 a 36 102 
fore spring rolls around again. for the past week are quoted at ceiling * 
and are still the only plentiful offerings. Totals ........ 2,538 16 615 780 


SALES SUPERVISOR WANTED 


forty years of age, with package goods 


















































Kansas City: No improvement has ap- 
peared in the tight supply situation. More 


bring. More of them are largely caught 














Bran, ceiling $44.85. 
Nashville: Demand for millfeed con- 





Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 


millers apparently are trying to get on a 
Large national food manufacturer has spot sales basis in anticipation of whatever tinues heavy as pastures are in poor con- eee he xe a ae ‘. 
opening for aggressive man, thirty to price developments the crop year end may dition and cold weather makes more and PRR oo cceee cnt 689 ou. BR 65 
heavier feeding necessary. Few offerings Pacific seaboard. 1,414 on 15 5 


All other public 





























Jant 






































experience. A man living in New Eng- up on their forward bookings and their are made. Prices continue at the ceilings. 
land states preferred. offerings now are spot cars. Whether this Both bran and shorts are quoted $43.30 and semi-public 
This is a unique opportunity for one will have any effect in loosening up the @ 44.30 ton, f.o.b. Nashville. terminals, west- 
with good merchandising and sales di- market is problematical, since use of mill- Portland: Mill run, bran, shorts, midds. ern div. ...... 143 7 2 es 
rection experience in the package food feeds as a lever to obtain scarce wheat ap- $36.50 ton. 
lines. Initial salary will be commen- pears to be increasing and for inflation- Ogden: Millfeed demand is excellent, OEE +6 o ke oorelk 2,246 Se 196 71 ea 
surate with man’s experience and rec- minded operators there is a temptation to with plants operating to capacity and able TOTAL RECEIPTS 
ord in the field. pe up Seer ——  . ie to sell all they have. Bookings are well Aug. 1 to Dec. 28, 1945 < 
Outline your complete qualifications in aids Bs thy as ettentamhed: Carlot ceil. imto the new year, with prices still on . o Dec. 
reply. All replies will be regarded i y 336.60 ‘ ceiling. Quotations (unchanged): red bran Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 143,259 2,758 29,688 32,816 
strictly confidential. Address 7715, The ng: eats and mill run, blended, white and midds. Pacific seaboard. 19,53 7 od: Skee 2 40804 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Oklahoma City: Scarcity of proteins con- $36.30, carload lots, f.o.b. Ogden. Denver All other public 
Minn. tinues to cut down production of mixed prices: $37, ceiling. California prices: $42.08, and semi-public 
feeds. There is a continued demand for all carlots, f.o.b. San Francisco, with Los terminals, west- 
types of millfeed beyond be — eo 4 Angeles prices up $1, ceiling. CFR GI. ccices 520 1,116 1,608 
to meet. There is no change in prices. 
- ‘ Toronto-Montreal: Demand for millfeed TOTAL SHIPMENT 
ANTED — SHIFT WHEAT MILLER, U0‘Ations: brat, mill joliveries $196, for 8 insatiable with mills away behind with Penge er crteny ied 
Apply at Employment Office, Post Prod- ache deliveri $1.90 ees orders. More millfeed is being consumed 
ucts Division, General Foods Corp., Bat- "°rtmern Celiveries 9!.". than ever before in domestic markets. It Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 179,896 3,163 35,942 25,426 
tle Creek, Mich. Omaha: Offerings of millfeed were scarce. is cheap at ceiling prices. Production is Pacific seaboard. 24,693 ‘ 1,087 167 
Suncured and dehydrated offerings were at record levels and exports are kept at All other public 
seldom to be found. bog bo ag — ae 4 a low point by restrictions. Quotations pe —— 
could sell all they cou nd. elief in Dec. 29: domestic ceiling, bran $29, shorts erminals, west- 
SITUATIONS WANTED the millfeed situation here is not ex- $30, midds. $33 ton, aoe cash arate. bags OPN GV. Secu 6,226 o 337 74 
: Vv ner’ for ~— ne. The erteatien, included, mixed or straight cars, Mon- 
SITUATION WANTED — CEREAL CHEM- Willers agree, is worse than ever. 17,ces  treal basis, 
ist. Position as chief chemist or head hair ini ae Quotations: Winnipeg: Demand for millfeeds con- United States Visible Grain Supply 
assistant by veteran. Fourteen years’ ex- pi pig BAAR = sa tinues good and, while sales in the three Visible supply of grain in the United 
perience in flour mill and commercial Wichita: Millfeed is tighter than ever, prairie provinces are unimportant, prac- States ilea 
laboratories. Member American Associ- with no relief in sight. Demand is easily tically all available supplies are moving as compiled by the secretary of the 
ation of Cereal Chemists. 36 years old. ten times as great as supply. The mar- to eastern Canada. Some small lots from Chicago Board. of Trade, in bushels (000's 
Married. Address 7725, The Northwestern a ee ee by ~ isle een Alberta mills are going to British Colum- omitted), of date Dec. 22: 
x w our, but one m repo or ‘ ns: Manitob nd Saskatch- 
ee, ee ee the greatest amount of its sales to dock ae pang + sitecte $29; Alberta bran Wheat Corn Oats Rye B’lev 
trade. Quotations, basis Kansas _ City: $25.50, shorts $26.50; small lots ex-country Baltimore.. 4,693 115 443 377 3 
straight cars $36.50, mixed cars $37.50 ton. elevators and warehouses $3 extra. oe see 1,102 ee ee 358 = 
MACHINERY WANTED Hutchinson: Millfeed demand persisted Vancouver: Demand continues heavy with ae. 6548 coe gv ord 
9 mes = from all sections and all classes of trade. supplies limited. Dealers report increas- Chicago .. 1,507 2,003 4,783 2,310 1,234 GEN] 
Mills could not begin to meet the needs. ing inability to get orders filled by western puluth ... 5,254 | 92 21873 34 3°139 
WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE © @UCtations continued at ceiling: $36.50@ mills due to heavy eastern buying. In- Ft. Worth. 5,086 64 466 87 
—pneumatic scale packaging machine; °7:59, Kansas City basis. creased use of feed in mashes at much Galveston.. 4.132 ph 85 me . 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The Salina: Demand is exceptionally good lower cost than by use of feed grains Hutchinson 8,206 pe ie oe 412 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. with prices steady'and supplies insufficient is responsible for heavy sales in _ local Ind@’napolis 1,517 803 392 93 33 
to take care of trade requirements. Ceiling market. gs qr ae = all _— 2 Kan. City. 22,004 885 1,372 134 277 
rices continue to revail for bran and maintained by dealers. rices unchange & - 
FIVE DOUBLE STANDS 9x18 AND TWO Shorts. ¥ at ceiling levels. Cash gar quotations: ——- ‘oat : rod ee 4 
9x24. e or Great Western bran $29.80, shorts $30.80, midds. $399.80 TS on.” a Hear |--tace + tied 
roller 1s. ercentage feeders, etc., Fort Worth: Some little progress noted ran “oY, oF 4 vows New Orl... 459 72 129 31 e. 
also complete 100- to 150-bbl flour mill. in volume of shipments on old contract New York. 901 1 868 ee b. 
I will dismantle and load same. gs. P. but the latter are still far behind. No Omaha ... 8,564 2,209 2,965 54. 462 
Megli, 423 E. 4th St.,, Newton, Kansas. relief in the over-all picture; no open United States Grain Stocks Peoria ... es 173 ve é x 
market offerings. Quotations: ceiling, wheat Commercial: stocks ‘of grain in store and Philadel. . 1,065 72 82 39 = 
bran and gray shorts $42.20, sacked. inition) Sioux City. 29 666 634 BN 2 
See ite tedels peo- afloat at the principal markets of the St. Joseph. 2,356 427 1,326 2 82 
SERVICE TO VETERANS Selese: No change, ce United States at the close of the week st. Louis.. 3,113 907 1.741 7 8 
WS | Se eee: Cee et ees Kam, Seno ding Dec. 22, 1945, and Dec. 23, .1944,, Wichita 4,685 32 
Want advertising will be inserted for all kinds of millfeed. Some produc- ©?¢!n& fe ’ , ; * , ll e 41 
without cost to veterans seeking em- tion is being used for trading purposes. as reported to the United States Office of Total Dec 
ployment, if used within ninety days Cleveland: The feed situation has been Marketing Services (WFA), in bus (0008 — "45°", 45'"" 89 945 9,196 41,489 4,637 18,127 
of discharge. um two insertions, very acute this past week. With flour mills omitted): . : =" 
40 words per insertion. Right is re- shut. down. over _the holidays, it has been Canadian ~_ —— 
served to revise or reject copy sub- impossible~ to @ven supply the truckers. --American— -——in bond—, 44..133,083 11,248 13,788 12,271 28,168 
mitted. Unfortunately, the demand for all grades Dec. Dec. Dec, 
of feed has been just as great as if it were oo 23 22 23 
a normal week. All grades at ceiling price 1945 81944 1945 1944 Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
—$42.90 per ton. Wheat ...... 105,488 156,503 25,506 36,443 rae 
oS Eeeree ee 10,329 11,509 at ae ceipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase "Gone elt 44,644 14,870 3,850 7,305 at principal primary points for the week 
Se rer 5,001 12,477 185 303 ended Dec. 22, in thousand bushels, with 
CHASE BAG COMPANY Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat ees 21,968 31,335 540 958 comparisons: 
Bakery and Family Flours KX Flaxseed .... 7,215 3,632 124 702 Receipts Shipments stock 
General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Bivd. pments ocks 
Ch 6, Ilinoi Ss XONY MILLS Soybeans .....24,812 24,711 oo8 vee 1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 
icago » nois A _ Stocks of United States grain in store in Minneapolis.. 121 81 5 19 4,643 2,562 
® Canadian markets Dec. 22 (figures for cor- Duluth ..... 67 20 6 - 1,347 426 
Coast-to-Coast Bag Service ST. LouIS, MO. responding date a year ago given in paren- Week ending Dec. 29: 
Our 94th Year theses): wheat, none (60,000) bus; corn, puluth ..... oe eae 1) Bert 
: none (348,000); soybeans, none (110,000). Minneapolis... 92 57 .. .. 4,594 2,494 me" 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. LAKE SHIPMENTS, DOMESTIC GRAIN AND FLAXSEED FROM DULUTH-SUPERIOR FOR YEAR 1945 
MILLERS OF F ——_———————Wheat, bus Coarse Grain, bus 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour Total Total 
U. S. Ports Spring Durum Winter Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley Flaxseed All Grains 
Plain and Selfrising Bina oO sae chet cae A POT OR ERE Ley Si nn eiaee I tee Rad br Soa nige Pia gle oh 99,000 O1 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. po | eee ee yee 92,524,560 531,505 6,905,530 99,961,595 3,318,750 15,092,320  ...... 3,294,925 4,127,530 125,796,120 
: Chiokee” 2. 75;..8. soonest RDN Tet ow aay SOME 2 oy age he eae eee Se Re cae EMPGSUG nas tes 592,285 7 
Cleveland ........+++.+:5 0 | er rire 53,500 pin Ba er eemaruen as 5 ie irene =» Or RCT a ie PEEL SH Cine oe oye 1,547,575 3,413,205 
~ PRUNE: d:di0-9.00 p-¥is te Od Nhe ye 6,968;490.. 6.6. 779,070 A | See ee Rel ee Se whe rule yeh. Mneeewe 8,897,465 
“WE SPECIALIZE IN ESR a trrica: ET PERC a Seer re oe: I 28 Sie Sieh. a eS 2 aes CEE a a c+ tae o 407,000 
MD: sess hk give. eA ie! oR OR oo RAS. So ERE Ce BES? pape tS wees |) ee $48,330 
PRINTING CELLOPHANE OWORS (oi cei cobs 16,527,800 141,865 606,955 17,276,620 79,000 468,500 wos. ok «See ee 17;748;620 
And All T t eo eres ees ries os 8,878,675 5,655 571,570 9,455,900. ...... 1,565,780 ..,... Seu ee | Five ia 11,169,180 
Wrappings for Bakers ORR) os isa dso sons 127,415,050 679,025 8,916,625 137,010,700 3,397,750 17,946,505  ...... 4,935,145 6,675,105 168,965,285 
Write for Catalog of Samples. Canadian Ports—Tiffin. EE Ss. ee BON x ae we 190,080 OSE Ant aaa 4. | glee Rowe Ore diy ele. OP eee aw 526,089 
U. S. CELLOPRINT COMPANY Total—Lake ....... 127,605,130 679,025 8,916,625 137,200,780 3,733,750 17,946,505  ...... 4,935,145 5,675,105. 169,491,285 we 
GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN SOR, GUE Woes + vise ed 101,653,265 2,467,470 3,910,880 108,031,605 354,465 1,831,100 80,000 492,465 4,681,845 115,471,490 
Record year, 1924...... 51,069,127 32,903,765 2,942,000. 86,914,892 8,104,593 11,029,518 11,660,537 41,701,868 13,519,145 172,930,553 he aie 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 








r For the baker who cares 
SHORT PATENT 
CHEROKEE | BAKER’S PATENT 
STRAIGHT GRADE 
jae a exceptional flours 
made only from 


selected hard 


spring wheat 





CAPITAL FLouR MULLS, ine. 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS MILLS: ST. PAUL 

















KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
* 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 











MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


White Heather Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 
of the most critical bakers 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 














SUNNY. 
KANSAS 


You'll like the way SUNNY 
KANSAS takes hold and 


goes to work in your shop. 











In these days of erratic 
quality, it is good to know 
that SUNNY KANSAS is 


the same smooth performer 


as always . 
* 
The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 
5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA : : : KANSAS 


Cable Address, “SENTINEL” 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE: 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co, Limited 





Cable Address ALL 
“HASTINGS” GM 8a COMPA CABLE CODES 
Montreal yy USED 
prac 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
































Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, ' Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
SINCE 180! : 2 , 3 
THE LEADING NAME = ee / z 
N ‘ 4 Mee | eee % parts —\ 4 
0 - Makers of % 
¥ ah CANADA'S BEST FLOUR from the WORLD’S FINEST WHEAT 
WHEAT THAT IS Carefully SELECTED, Correctly BLENDED 
AND Really WASHED 
Names ayie OA WHEAT-HEap 
1 GEHOLD ° TONIK Wigar ./5 
aL HOUSE pie T Ger 
f GLENORA _ FAMOUS AT GERM CEREAL M b! 
i BUFFALO —~ = 
id Cable Address Mills at 
if OGILVIE MONTREAL The OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED MONTREAL "FORT WILLIAM se 
i MUSED MONTREAL CANADA MEDICINE HAT 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 





Cable 

Address— 
“‘Mapleshaw,” 
Toronto, 
Canada 





Head 

Office— 
Toronto, 
Ontario 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 














TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 


CABLE: LAKURON 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


PURITY * THREE STARS 





TORONTO, CANADA 


Courtesy C.P.R. 
HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA 
“East Coast Canadian Port” througn 


\ Y which has passed millions of tons of war 
CANADA CREAM « STERLING Bae 
‘x 7 ual J and Europe during two World Wars, 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY © 


BATTLE 
MAITLAND 
HURON 





Halifax is one of Canada’s most im- 
portant cities and ports in peace and war. 
Founded in 1749 by. the Earl of Hali- 
fax, since its earliest days, it has been 
one of the vital defense links between 
Canada and the continent of Europe. 
Fine buildings and an_ hospitable 
ple make peacetime Halifax one of 
the delightful tourist centres in North 
America. 

Eastern terminus of both C.N.R. and 
C.P.R., an ice-free year ’round harbour, 
chief shipping centre for Canada’s im- 
portant West Indies and South American 
trade, and numerous industries, ensure 
Halifax a continued place of importance 
A Canadian industrial and commercial 
ife. =: 


ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 











LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” 


“YORK” “NORDIC” 
TORONTO, CANADA 





GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“SILVERKING” 


Cable Address: ‘““Woumacs”’ 














and 


DOBRY’S BEST 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 





The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 











BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1944 


The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘ Western 
Reserve’’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 


FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 


























Cable Address: 











CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


“DOMFLOUR” 





“VICTORY” - 
“WOODLAND” 


BRANDS 


“PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 








“HOMELAND” 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
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Washington, D. C. — Demand for 
feed grains and by-product feeds, 
which has been exceptionally strong 
during recent months, probably will 
continue strong at least through the 
coming winter and early spring, the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics be- 
lieves. Livestock feed requirements 
will increase as the weather gets 
colder and as less feed can be se- 





ZZ 
LIMITED ag cured from pastures and ranges. 
d Z Favorable livestock-feed price ra- 
lm tios also provide incentives for con- 
an ip orters tinued heavy feeding. Little change 
= is expected in quantities of feed con- 


centrates required for milk cows, 
compared with last winter. Only a 
small reduction is indicated in num- 
bers of milk cows on farms, and the 
rate of feeding probably will con- 
tinue at a high level. However, fur- 
ther large increases in the quantities 
fed per cow seem unlikely this win- 
ter. Greater quantities of feed 
grain and other concentrates have 
been fed per cow during 1945 than 
ever before. 

Poultry feed requirements are 
likely to be at least as large during 
the coming winter as a year earlier. 
Numbers of chickens on farms next 
Jan. 1 probably will be at least as 
large as on Jan. 1, 1945, and at a 
near-record level. The number of 
hogs to be fed this winter probably 
will exceed those of a year earlier, 
and although hogs may not be fed to 
such heavy weights as in 1945, to- 
tal feed requirements are likely to be 
greater than during the winter of 
1944-45. 

, The total number of cattle to be 
grain-fed for market this winter may 
be slightly larger than a year earlier. 
Large quantities of soft or wet corn 
will be fed to cattle and hogs in the 
corn belt during the next few months, 














although the feeding value of that 
corn is not as great per bushel as 
for better quality corn. 








Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


“All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 








Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


J F. C. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
3 Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 















BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Return toNormaley 
*K * K 








Denver Group Seeks to 
Abolish OPA 


Denver, Colo.A movement to end 
price controls and to “accelerate the 
return of American business to nor- 
malcy” with an ambitious bid for na- 
tionwide support was launched here 
recently by Omar E. Garwood of 


Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto Canada 


























Denver and seven other incorpora- 
tors. Articles of incorporation were 
filed with Secretary of State Morri- 
son for the National Association for 
the Abolition of the Office of Price 
Administration, a nonprofit organiza- 
tion with its prime purpose the ter- 
mination of all bureaucratic controls. 
Objectives set forth are to “resist 


a 
Rs COC; PRAL SY 


Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
6% King Street, Eust 
I ORONT O, CANADA 








Strong Feedstuffs Demand Likely 
to Continue into Spring Months 


and prevent perpetuation of the Of- 
fice of Price Administration and to 
advocate the earliest possible aboli- 
tion of what is commonly known as 
‘OPA,’” together with “all price con- 
trols, rationing, restrictions upon 
business, industry and commerce and 
the economic growth and develop- 
ment of the United States. 

“To accelerate the return of Amer- 
ican business to normalcy; to assist 
in reconversion of manufacturing, in- 
dustry and commerce to the end that 
employment may be plentiful and the 
flow of trade and commerce may in- 
crease in volume and that the re- 
sources of the nation may be devel- 
oped without the impediments of bu- 
reaucratic controls. 

“To encourage the growth of pri- 
vate industry and to discourage the 
expansion of bureaucracy and the 
contagious spread of superfluous gov- 
ernment agencies.” 





REJOINS CARGILL — After three 
and one half years in military serv- 
ice, Willard C. Lighter has rejoined 
former associates at Cargill, Inc., 
Minneapolis. Capt. Lighter had 
eight years with Cargill prior to his 
enlistment in the army. Beginning 
with the merchandising department 
in the terminal grain division in 
1934, he later supervised the devel- 
opment of the feed division under 
the direction of Dr. Julius Hendel, 
handling the jobbing of feed ingre- 
dients and doing research on for- 
mula development. He will now act 
as assistant to Fred Seed, vice presi- 
dent in charge of the feed and oil 
division, devoting the major part of 
his time to the development of new 
feed and oil products. 




















Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO 


OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF Soo > 


JUTE Re A G Ss COTTON 


IN CANADA 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 
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Washington, D. C.—High output of 
farm commodities in 1946 even if pur- 


df- chasing power has to be provided to 
to absorb the production will be an ob- 
li- jective of the administration, accord- 
as ing to John B. Hutson, undersecre- 
wal tary of agriculture, who spoke at the 
on annual Agriculture Outlook Confer- 
nd ence here Dec. 5. 
P- Exports also must be held at the 
high current levels wherein 12% of 
= farm products went into foreign 
st trade, Mr. Hutson said. This total 
is higher than in any other recent 
= year except in a brief period follow- 
¢ ing World War 1. 
4 This exports trade has included 
J. 200,000,000 bus of wheat during the 


last six months. Transportation per- 
mitting, another 200,000,000 bus are 
expected to be exported in the next 
six months. Mr. Hutson warned, 
however, that the wheat export pro- 
gram may have to be readjusted 
when European production gets 
nearer normal. 

Exactly how this high output could 
be accomplished Mr. Hutson did not 
say. One plan known to be receiv- 
ing consideration from the USDA 
is one to resume some form of food 
stamp program. Another plan is to 
add to consumer buying power 
through a form of social security al- 
lowance. 

Money or credit necessary to car- 
ry out this 12% of foreign trade 
in farm products can be made avail- 
able when the method of selling 
overseas is determined, Mr. Hutson 
said. But no exports of food will 
be made at the expense of the con- 
sumer in the United States. 





Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. 
Established 1909 
GRAIN, FLOUR and FEED DEALERS 
Head Office: WINNIPEG 
Branches: Toronto, Montreal, Oalgary, 


Members Winni Grain Exchange, 
= Chicago Board of Trade 











SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 


Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Exporters 
Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 
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USDA Will Seek High Output 
of Farm Commodities in 1946 


The 1946 production will go into 
three channels, the undersecretary 
said. United States consumers will 
require 78%, the military 10% and 
export 12%. The export level is 
expected to remain at about that 
figure for another crop year while 
production is being reorganized in 
Europe. 

The price support program of the 
USDA will be materially reduced in 
the coming year, H. B. Boyd, direc- 
tor of price, production and market- 
ing, told members of the conference. 
A principal change will be a reduc- 
tion of support at levels above the 
minimum that reflects 100% of parity 
to the grower. 

This is in contrast to a number 
of commodities which have been 
supported at considerably more than 
108% of parity to the grower to en- 
courage production above normal 
consumption levels. Support for soy- 
beans, sugar beets, cane, flaxseed 
and dry beans next year will allow 
more than the minimum. Mr. Boyd 
indicated that dry bean and soybean 
support levels would be reduced be- 
low those of this year. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOINS NEWS ASSOCIATES 


Chicago, Ill.—Gordon C. Lund has 
joined News Associates, publicity and 
public relations firm, as assistant di- 
rector, according to Paul O. Ridings, 
director. Mr. Lund, who has been a 
staff sergeant in the Army Air 
Forces, served 18 months overseas. 
He was previously assistant to Mr. 
Ridings when he was the director of 
the Technology Center News Bureau, 
Illinois Institute of Technology, Chi- 
cago. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ALLIES HOLD PARTY 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Approximate- 
ly 50 members of the Minnesota Al- 
lied Trades of the Baking Industry 
met here at the Hotel Radisson Dec. 
14 in annual Christmas party festivi- 
ties that began at 2 p.m. and included 
a girl accordionist as an entertain- 
ment feature. A dinner was served 
at 5 pm. War bond stamps of 25c, 
necessary to admittance, were given 
away as door prizes. 
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Head Office: 


40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. 
LONDON, ENGLAND 





SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
and Manufacturers of 
PROVENDER #2 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


* 
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® 
Oables: 
“Milligroup” 
London 























Since 18057 


James Hichardson & Sans 
Bain Marchant Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG - CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: 














“JAMESRICH* 















CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 


Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 








CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 














COATSWORTH & COOPER 





LIMITED 
: Grain and 
Q. Feeds 
D Exporters 






TORONTO, CANADA 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 


with 


CANADIAN 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


VER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
HUMBERSTONE - * MONCTON 


RIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VANCOUVER 


MONTREAL 








Canadian School 





(Continued from page 65.) 


one session and then the mixing or 
make-up at another, then the scaling 
or panning of the batch, work at the 
oven, peeling and finally finishing the 
goods. With the hundreds of stu- 
dents taking luncheon and dinner at 
the cafeteria, the extensive patronage 
of the tuck shop in between and the 
retail bakery outlet, commercial 
batches are run regularly just as is 
done in any regular bakery. Each 
student has to learn to do each sep- 
arate operation, while in the lecture 
room the finished products are scored 
and the faults pointed out, together 
with the reasons therefor and the 
methods of correcting the defects ex- 
plained. Stress is placed upon the 
functions and uses of all bakery in- 
gredients and the balancing of for- 
mulas, 

In the cookery department the 
same methods are used in teaching 
the how and wherefor of the prepara- 
tion of foods with more emphasis on 
nutritional values, purchasing to 
specifications, grading, contracting, 
stock control, receiving, storing, issu- 
ing, the keeping of costs and inven- 
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tories and the controlling of expenses. 
This applies not only to the foods 


‘necessary in a hotel or restaurant, 


but also to the multitudinous items, 
such as china, glassware, silver, linen, 
etc., found in any public eating place. 
Instructions are given on cleaning, 
menu planning and service. Mrs. 
Dobson points out that the Hotels, 
Restaurants and Bakery Trades 
School does not include hotel man- 
agement in the curriculum, though 
much of the instruction comes under 
that head. The courses are more in 
keeping with the name, Trades 
School. 

Under the capable supervision of 
Mrs. Dobson and her two chief in- 
structors, Mr. Sedgwick and Mr. Vier- 
in, and considering the excellence of 
the equipment and appointments, stu- 
dents at Hotels, Restaurants and 
Bakery Trades School should receive 
the maximum in practical commer- 
cial instruction. Mrs. Dobson’s back- 
ground of teaching and business ex- 
perience, together with her expert 
knowledge of the feeding of large 
groups is backed by a cordial and 
kindly personality calculated to get 
the utmost in co-operation from both 
faculty and students, while Mr. Sedg- 
wick and Mr. Vierin consider their 
responsibilities in the light of a labor 
of love. 





BAKING LABORATORY—AIl the most modern facilities for commer- 
cial baking are included in this sparkling bakery which is the most im- 
portant part of the Hotels, Restaurants and-Bakery Trades School. Sur- 
plus products baked in this ideal workroom are sold in a small retail 


bakery which adjoins the shop. 








The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


» CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 


MONTREAL 
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Our modern sanitary flour mill is 

fully air conditioned and con- 

trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 








“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








WHITEGOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


BIRCHMONT 


(Short Patent) 
Sd 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 


Mills at Sales Office 
ST. CLOUD, MINN. MINNEAPOLIS 











_ _ s 
King Milling. Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Yeare 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








LABORATORY SERVICE | 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting | 


and Control Laboratory for the 
Flour, Feedand Grain Industries 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc 
Corby Bldg. St. Joseph, Mo 











UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 


Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. , Chelsea, Mich. 








Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 











Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DalILy 








“Get ready to die. I’m going to 
shoot you.” 

“Why?” 

“I always said that I’d shoot any- 
one that looked like me.” 

“Do I look like you?” 

“Yes,” 

“Then go ahead and shoot.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


“Hey, John!” called out the service 
station attendant, ‘your doctor is out 
here with a flat tire!” 

“Indeed! A most interesting sub- 
ject!” came ¢he voice of the boss 
from the rear of the building. ‘“Diag- 
nose the case as flatulency of the 
perimeter and charge him accord- 


ingly!” 
¢¢¢ 

Coed: Stop that man! He tried to 
kiss me! 

Campus Cop: Forget it—there’ll 
we another along in a minute.—Pur- 
ple Parrot. 

¢¢¢ 


Tim: Look, daddy, I pulled this 
cornstalk up all by myself. 

Daddy: My, what a strong boy. 

Tim: Sure. The whole world had 
hold of the other end. 


¢¢¢ 


Grocer: Here are the doughnuts, 
Sam. You sure do eat a lot of them. 
Sam: Yes, sah, I does. Doctah’s 
orders. He says I gotta eat holesome 


food. 
o¢¢ 


Shopper: How much are your po- 
tatoes worth now? 

Clerk: Frankly, lady, they’re worth 
no more than they ever were, but 
they’re costing about six times as 


much, 
¢?¢ ¢ 


Zoo Keeper: Don’t be afraid of 
that lion. He was raised on a bot- 
tle. 

Spectator: Well, so was I, but I 
eat meat now.—Typo Graphic. 


¢$¢¢ 


Angry Wife: The only difference 
between you and a horse is that he 
wears a collar. 

Husband: But I wear a collar, too. 

Wife: Then I’m wrong. There is 
no difference. 


¢$¢¢ 


Clerk: This book will do half your 
work for you. 
Student: Give me two. 


e¢?¢ ¢ 
There’s an old Chinese fable about 


. Two Tears that were floating down 


the River of Time. 

“I,” wept the first, “am the tear 
of a woman who lost her man to 
another woman.” 

“You should worry!” cried the sec- 
ond. “I am the tear of the woman 
who got him.” 

¢ ¢ 


Girl’s Father: Young man, in this 
house we turn out the lights at 
ten-thirty. 

Soldier: Gee, that’s swell of you! 
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-4 You Get Friendly 
& ‘a Helpful Service 


from 


“The Beardstown Mills” 


Each of our customers receive direct, per- 
sonal attention from the top men of this firm 

- men who consider it a privilege to help 
keep customers fully informed on the flour- 
buying situation, and to offer timely sug- 
gestions. 





If you, too, would like to receive this help- 
ful, friendly service, why not give us a ring 
or drop us a line? 


SOFT WHEAT FLOURS ¢ BREAD FLOURS « FAMILY TYPE FLOURS 


One Million Bu. Storage ¢ 300 Tons Commercial Feed ¢ 4,000 Cwt. Flour Daily 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO. BERLLINOIS. 


“The Beardstoun Mills 





AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 


Direct Exporters 


HOUSTON MILLING CO. 


Houston, Texas 











La Grange Flours... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 
ful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS iinnesors 











































SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
Family - Commercial - Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address—“Smithstalk” 


J. ALLEN SMITH & CO., INC. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 



















MINER-HILLARD MILLING CO., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 
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Y... the little sample of flour you send to our 


laboratories — plus the experience and tech- 





nical service of your N-A Representative — 
goes a long way to solve your maturing, proc: 
essing and enriching problems. 

This sample should be a duplicate of the one 
you send to your mill or commercial labora- 
tory, so that a valuable comparison can be 
made. 

Novadel-Agene brings you not just a prod- 
uct — not just advice — but a complete flour 
service designed from technical know-how 
and developed by nationwide experience to 
give you, promptly and economically, prac- 


tical answers to your problems. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN CO. INC., AGENTS FOR 


OVA DEL-AGENE 


BELLEVILLE 9 e NEW JERSEY 








‘‘Here is bread, 
which strengthens man’s heart, 
and therefore called 


the staff of life”’ 
... Mathew Henry 


GENERAL MILLS, INC., MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA © MAKERS OF FINE FLOURS FOR THE BAKERS OF AMERICA 











